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Considerations on the Corn-Laws. 


Sir, 
Is the present situation of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, there are few subjects more deserving of 
attention than the Corn- Laws; as, upon the right construction, 
and the proper administration of these statutes, mainly depend 
the prosperity of agriculture,- and the welfare of the whole na- 
tion. 

The vast importance of these laws has occupied the attention 
ofall ranks in society. Parliamentary investigation has been 
followed by Legislative enactments. The lethargic and discord- 
ant body of landed proprietors have occasionally been roused 
into action for their own defence. The activity and ability of 
the commercial interest has been upon the alert ;—and the lower 
orders have been irritated and inflamed by designing partisans. 
It were as.idle as it is impossible, in your limits, to detail the 
arguments that have been adduced in support of agricultural 
protection, and the declamation and abuse that has been poured 
forth against the Corn-Laws. But whilst most, if not all men, 
in any measure acquainted with the political economy of this 
country, admit the necessity of protecting the British farmer 
against the importation of foreign corn to a certain extent, many 
well informed and most respectable individuals disagree, and 
do so conscientiously, as to the manner of affording, and the ex- 
tent of, such protection. 
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It shall therefore be the business of this paper, to give a short 
account of the different Corn-Laws as they have existed; and 
then to state a few hints upon the two points mentioned. 

The first statute we have on record that gave freedom to the 
inland Corn Trade, was passed in 1663, (15 Car. II. cap. 7.) and 
is styled, ‘ An Act for the encouragement of TRADE.’ The pre- 
amble to this Act wisely recommends ‘ the encouragement of til- 
* lage as the surest and effectuallest means of advancing trade,’ 
At this time a duty was imposed of 5s. ad. per W inchester 
quarter, upon all imported wheat, when the price did not ex- 
ceed 48s. per quarter,—and corresponding duties were also en- 
acted on all other grain imported. 

uring the same reign, and in the year 1670 (22 Car. II. cap. 
13.), another Act was passed ‘ for the further improvement of til- 
lage,’ which required the payment of a duty of 16s. per quarter 
on wheat, when the price did not exceed 53s. 4d.; and in the 
memorable 1688 (1 Will. & Mar. cap. 12.), a bounty of 5s. per 
quarter was allowed upon all wheat exported when the home 
price did not reach 48s. 

Upon these statutes the Corn Trade was regalated until the 
year 1765; and it is worthy of special observation, that from 
“1701 #017 64, Britain, under the protection stated as afforded to 
her agriculture, was ALWAYS an exporting country, having, dur- 
ing that period, sent abroad upwards of six million quarters of 
corn, meal, and flour. * 

In 1765, the duty upon importation was abandoned, and the 
exportation of all grain prevented; and in 1773 (13 Geo. III. 
cap. 43.), another system was adopted, partly founded upon the 
preceding statutes. 

It was, however, in 1791, (31 Geo. ITE. cap. 30.) that Parlia- 
ment adopted the plan by which in principle the Corn Trade 
has ever since been regulated. By this act, a high duty of 24s. 
3d. per quarter was required to be paid upon wheat imported 
when the average home price was under 50s.; and when at 50s. 
and under 54s., a nominal duty of 2s. 6d. A bounty of 5s. 
was likewise given by this statute upon wheat exported when 
the home price, agreeable to said averages, was under 44s. ; but 
all exportation was prohibited when the price exceeded 46s. 

By this law THE MANNER OF STRIKING THE AVERAGE prices 
of grain throughout Britain was established. 

As the manner in which these averages are ascertained has 
been severely, although not less justly, complained against, it 
may be useful to describe how they are taken. 


* Chalmers’s Estimate. Dirom’s Inquiry. 
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England was divided into twelve maritime districts, and the 
returns from these districts regulated the Corn Trade in that 
country. Section 34. of the Act empowers the Corn-factors at 
Mark-Lane to appoint an inspector for the metropolis; and, 
failing their doing so, the Lord Mayor is authorized to make 
the appointment. 

The inspector so appointed must not be a factor or dealer, 
and the Curn-factors alone must furnish the returns from which 
he strikes the average prices. Sect. 47. names the districts over 
England ; and § 48. authorizes the Quarter-sessions in each mas 

ritime county so named, to appoint an inspector, not being a 
milier or dealer, and residing within, or near, each market town 
specified. Every inspector is required to take an oath to render 
fair and true returns; but dealers in corn only, by § 52, are or 
dained to furnish him with accounts of the quantities of Corn 
they purchase. 

The importation and exporiation of Corn into, and from 

Scotland, was regulated by this Act, in each of the four maritime 
districts, by the individual average in that district; and these 
averages were appointed to be struck before the Sheriff-depute, 
and a Jury ‘ of not more than seven, and net less than five, 
* good and lawful men, not being buyers of Corn, of who two 
shall be chosen from among the Freeholders, or Commissioners 
‘ of Supply, and two from among the furmers of land, and the 
‘ remaining number from among the reputable traders, to sit 
and determine, on oath, the weekly prices of middiing Corn, as 
the same were commonly bought and sold.’ 
In 1804, (44 Geo. IIL. cap. 109.) the same principle was ex 
tended, and the rates increased from 50s. to 63s. for the high 
duty on wheat, and 63s. to 66s. for the nominal duty. The 
bounty of 5s. was allowed on wheat whilst the averece was 
under 48s.; and in this situation the Corn Trade continued 
until the last law (55 Geo. II]. cap. 26.) received the royal assent 
upon 23d March 1815. 

The law now is, that the average prices shall be taken as dee 
scribed, over the twelve maritime districts wn England, withoul the 
slightest regard to the prices in Lreland and Scotland, although 
the whole United Kingdom is now comprised under the existing 
act, 

The averages (sect. 5.) are appointed to be taken once in 
three months, from the last six weeks » receding 15th February, 
15th May, 15th August, and15th November; and each six weeks’ 
prices so taken, reguiate the trade for the fellowing quarter ; 
But it is provided, that if the average prices for the six weeks 
succeeding the periods mentio abd ‘shall have fallen below . the 
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importation rates, no foreign Corn shall be received for home 
consumption, from any place between the rivers Eyder and 
Bidassoa, unless a new average shall be taken and published: in 
the London Gazette. 

The importation of a// foreign corn is prohibited for home 
consumption, so long as the average prices taken in the manner 
stated are under 80s. per quarter for wheat, 40s. for barley, 
27s. for oats, and 53s. for rye, peas and beans. ; 

From the British colonies in North America, corn may be 
imported in like manner for home consumption, when tlie a- 
verage prices are above 67s. per quarter for wheat ; barley 33s.; 
oats 22s.; and rye, peas and beans, 44s. 

Foreign corn is allowed to be imported and warehoused un- 
der the King’s lock at all times, but not sold for home con- 
sumption, until the averages exceed the importation rates; and 
the free exportation of British corn is permitted at all times, but 
without any bounty. 

Such is a brief sketch of the past, and the existing Corn- 
Laws. Parliament at all times has shown an inclination to nou- 
rish the mother art, and to encourage the tillage of our own 
soil. The protection has been gradually increased with the 
public burdens, and in some measure corresponding with the 
depreciation of money. ‘ 

To the present system of Corn-Laws it has been objected, 
1st, That they are founded upon an improper principle, and re- 
gulated by unworkable and complicated machinery; and, 2d, 
That they do not afford sufficient encouragement to the British 
farmer. 

Upon the frst point, the greater part of the agriculturists in 
England, and many leading gentlemen in Scotland, have of late 
loudly demanded protection by means of a duty to be imposed 
upon the importation of foreign corn; and thet importation 
should be allowed at all times, subject to thisduty. Some writ- 
ers, for whom much respect is entertained, have gone so far as 
to name a duty, which they state at one-fourth of the present 
age ay rates ;—or 20s. per quarter upon wheat, 10s. on bar- 
ey, 6s. 9d. on oats, and 13s. 3d. per quarter upon rye, peas, 
and beans; with a suggestion, that, if this duty is too low, it 
should be increased. 

At first sight, this plan appears exceedingly specious, both as 
the means of supplying a large revenue to the public treasury, 
and as granting an extensive protection to agriculture: But, up- 
on deliberate investigation, it is certainly highly objectionable, 
both in principle and effect. 

The greater part of our population is employed either in cul- 
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tivating the soil, or in providing the means of culture, and the 
necessaries and the comforts of life for those who are more im- 
mediately engaged in agriculture: In fact, the prosperity of 
every country must proceed from its soil; and, without swelling 
vour columns, or fatiguing your readers with elaborate accounts 
of the imparts and exports,—accounts of the balance of trade, 
&c. &c.—it may be safely asserted, that our home population 
are not only by much our most extensive customers for our ma- 
nufactured goods, but our best payers. 

If this is admitted, every Act that tends to injure our agricul- 
tural population, must in proportion operate against the manu- 
facturer, and diminish the public revenue.—Hence, if I suc- 
ceed in proving that the projected change in the Corn- Laws 
would injure, or place in a worse situation, the home grower 
of corn, neither the manufacturer nor the public revenue would 
be benefited. 

Upon the Continent, and particularly in Poland, the price of 
wheat during the war, according to evidence given before the 
last Corn Committee, was about 50s. to GOs. per quarter; but 
in years of peace, as at present, the price is not more than 40s. 
per quarter. If, therefore, to the first costof - L.2 
Is added freight, - - - - 

Proposed duty - - - - 
Profit, including sea risk, &c. - 

Making - - L312 6 
or 72s. 6d. per quarter, being 7s. 6d. less than the present 
price, below which all importation, except from our American 
colonies, is prevented. Bad as such a change appears, the worst 
of the plan is not yet seen. Britain is the best market for fo- 
reign corn; therefore, in years of plenty, we would have the 
largest importation, when corn was not wanted; and unless a 
power was vested somewhere, to take off the duty in vears of 
scarcity, the price might be run up to a rate beyond the reach 
of the majority of our population. 

Indeed, unless recourse was had to some criterion like the 
average prices, and the duty made to increase with the fall in 
the average prices, and to diminish with the advance, the agri- 
cultural interest would be ruined by plenty, and the public 
starved in years of scarcity and dearth, 


Serious complaints have been made against the Corn-Bill, 
on account of its having hitherto remained almost a dead letter ; 
and the recent fall in the price of grain has been triumphant- 
ly hailed by the opponents of the statute, as conclusive against 
its influence. , 
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It is, however, only necessary to take a very short view of 
this measure, to do away this opinion. The act was passed, as 
mentioned before, in March 1815; previous to which, Britain 
had reaped four of the best crops ever remembered in succes- 
sion. Besides this circumstance, the country had emerged from 
one of the longest, and most expensive wars, in which it ever 
was engaged. In 1816 and 1817, the elements seemed to war 
ageinst the work of the husbandman ; and four years of fertility 
were succeeded by two ungenial and unproductive seasons. 

The law was not therefore accountable for the importation 
that existed in the years of plenty previous to its existence ; and 
the prices having risen higher than the protecting rates, it ne- 
cesserily remained inactive. 

The drought of summer 1818, preceded as it was by two pre- 
vious short crops, created such alarm, that the greatest exer- 
tions were made by speculators and merchants to import grain ; 
in which they unfortunately were too successful, as last year 
will rank the highest for importation in the annals of our his- 
tory. ‘The arrivals of foreign corn were so numerous and so 
large, that, conjoined with the depressed situation of the money 
market, prices were driven down far below the importation 
rates. But no sooner did this happen, than the Bill began to 
show its salutary and powerful effects. The average prices hav- 
ing come lower than the rates at which importation is allowed 
for home consumption, the ports were shut from the Eyder to 
the Bidassoa in Juty, and all importation has terminated from 
the 15th August last. 

For the last crop, most of our farmers have nearly realized 
the importation prices; and, after a bountiful season, and an 
abundant harvest, they now enjoy the exclusive occupation of 
their own market. 

It may be urged, that a duty would have prevented foreign 
corn from coming so very low in the month of June; but when 
the distressed situation of the importers is considered, it may 
roasonably be inferred that the payment of this very duty would 
have created an additional cause for forcing sales, and further 
reducing prices, as it is not the cost of an article, ,but the de- 
mand and supply, which regulates its value. 

The warehousing system, or allowing foreign corn to be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom at all times, and ladged under 
lock, when the average prices are below the importation rates, 
has been much condemned; and perhaps it would have been 
more for the advantage of the British farmer, if this had been 
otherwise: at the same time, the consequences resulting from 
this indulgence are not so fatal as have been imagined. It has 
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never once been insinuated, that one particle of foreign corn 
so lodged has escaped fiom. the King’s warehouse, whilet the 
average prices were below the importation rates; and the dif- 
ference i is, simply keeping the corn in Britain, instead of holding 
it on the Continent: And it is but justice to state, that the de- 
tention of a vessel, by contrary winds or otherwise, might lead 
to very serious inconvenience, were not this privilege per- 
mitted. 

It has likewise been complained, that foreign corn is allowed 
to be sold when the prices are below the rates fixed in the Act; 
but it must be obvious to every one, that when once corn is en- 
tered for home consumption, it is totally impossible to prevent 
its sale. 

In fine, there is no system without some objections: Yet, and 
upon the whole, the Corn- Laws, as they are, eppear to me less 
objectionable, and as affording a more steady and effectual en- 
couragement to agriculture, tha an any other system that has hi- 
therto been proposed: But, whilst this is allowed, there are se- 
veral and serious faults in the administration of these statutes, 
which it is presumed never were intended to exist by the Legis- 
lature, and which call loudly for revisal and alteration. And, 
frst, 'The averages for regulating the whole trade in Britain and 
Ireland, are struck in twelve maritime districts in England; 
and, second, 'These averages are struck upon an erroneous prin- 
ciple, and in an inaccurate manner. 

It is obvious, that the average prices cannot be what they are 
meant to be, unless they are taken over the kingdom, in a re- 
gular manner, and ascertained in a fair and open manner from 
real transactions. 

During the time that the Act was in its progress through Par- 
liament, the public mind was so agitated and inflamed, that this 
part of the law did not obtain the consideration it merited ; and 
the urgency of getting the measure through Parliament, in- 
duced the Committee to let it pass without coming to any reso- 
lution upon it. But it is understood that Parliament have not 
lost sight of the case ;~-indeed it is impossible they should. 

Formerly, in Scotland, the averages were struck by proprie- 
tors and farmers, with the assistance of repuable traders, and 
from real business; but in England, they were, and are, ascer- 
tained by an inspector, from returns received trom the jzehas- 
ers or dealers in grain alone. As a proof of this \uaccuracy, the 
averages in Scotland, since January last, have noi exceccled 70s, 
for wheat. In England there is frequentty a ciilerence oi 20 
per cent. in the diilerent districts; and the auited averages are 
often higher than the highest prices at Mark-Lane. Nothing 
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surely can be more unfair and incorrect than such a practice; 
and every exertion and opposition ought to be raised against it, 

The extent of the protection to agriculture falls now shortly 
to be considered; al it may be asserted, that to the amount 
of the public burdens imposed upon the British farmer above 
the corn growers abroad, and to the inferiority of our climate 
to the climate abroad, it is just and politic to protect the Bri- 
tish agriculturist. 

Taking this as a general principle, it is impossible to say that 
the British farmers are protected to the same extent by the Act 
of 1815, as they were by the Acts from 1663 to 1'765; and hence, 
that the protection afforded the home grower has not kept pace 
with the public burdens, the value of labour, and the expense 
of living. 

Your pages have been so ae and so ably filled with 
calculafions upon the expenses of farming, that it is altogether 
unnec to enlarge upon this subject, as, independent of o- 
‘ther considerations, the simple facts stated above, completely il- 
lustrate this point. 

Whilst, however, so much has been said in-favour of pro- 
tection to the land-owners and farmers in Great Britain, it is 
absolutely necessary to keep closely in view our connexions as 
a manufacturing and as a commercial nation, The interest 
of one part of the community must not, nor ever has been, 
sacrificed to that of another. Our duty to our manufacturing 
brethren renders it indispensable that the price of provisions 
should not be raised so high as to prevent the produce of their 
industry and enterprise from meeting the foreign manufacturer 
in his own or in other markets. Our political situation should 
prevent us from imposing any tax ‘upon imported corn which 
may operate unequally upon different nations, by the great dif- 
ference in the quality of foreign corn; and our own interest 
ought to prevent us trom wishing to prohibit the importation of 
foreign corn altogether, as, without an interchange of commo- 
dities, our manufactures could not be bought, or find their way 
inito other nations. 

In conclusion, the tenantry throughout Great Britain would 
do well seriously and deliberately to consider the question of the 
Corn-Laws, and the alterations they are so vehemently and so 
generally demanding, betore they go further. They ought to 
reflect, that the existing laws have been enacted after every pos- 
sible inquiry by the concentrated wisdom of the nation ;—that 
these laws have been formed by a body, nine-tenths of whom 
are exclusively interested in the prosperity of farming ;—that 
they have not yet had a fair trial ;—that to bolster up prices, 
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by any additional restriction upon the Corn Trade, would not 
ultimately benefit them, but serve the proprietor, by leading 
them, at the expiration of their leases, to offer rents, ‘which the 
increasing value of money, the alteration in our currency, and, 
altogether, the situation of the country would not ptt them 
to pay. 

Sah therefore, of attempting so extensive and so ha- 
zardous an alteration as a total change in the Corn-Laws, let 
the proprietors and occupiers of land respectfully approach the 
Legislature, and request Parliament to enforce their own Act, 
by having the average prices taken over the country ;—say, by 
evidence from an equal number of credible buyers and sellers of 
grain, in presence of at least two Justices of the Peace, and 
upon oath; and let these averages extend to twelve maritime 
districts in England, three or four maritime districts in Scot- 
land, and as many in Iyeland, when it is humbly believed that 
a more stead at beneficial protection will be afforded to the 
cultivators of our own soil, than by any other system, however 
specious or original. Iam, &c. 

October, 1819, A. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


On the Diseases of Cattle. 
Sir, 

As any information relative to the diseases of cattle, 
whether it be of the nature of a preventive, or as a remedy for 
the removal of disease, can hardly fail of being of consequence 
to some of your readers, I take the liberty of sending you the 
following shoit statement of facts, respecting the apparently in- 
fectious nature of consumption of the lungs in cattle, with a view 
to insertion in the Magazine, if you consider the communication 
worthy of that attention. I have used the term apparently, be- 
cause I am not sufficiently acquainted with animal pathology, 
to speak decisively on the ant At the same time, from 
what I have witnessed, I think that in all similar cases to what is 
described below, by much the safest plan would be, to act as un- 
der the firm belief that the disease is really infectious: Such an 
opinion can dono harm; while, acting under a different persua- 
sion, may be attended with serious consequences by the loss of 
property. 

At Martinmas 1817, I purchased a score of cattle, and put 
them into a straw-yard upon turnips. About a month alter, 
one of the best in the lot, was observed to be duller and less 
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vigorous than the rest; and in a short time he evidently rather 
lost flesh than improved like the others. He was therefore re- 
moved into a small well-sheltered fold, and three calves, (two 
stots and a quey), each about nine monthe old, put up beside 
him, principally with the view of making him settle to his food. 

The whole had as many turnips as they could consume; and 
they continued together between three and four months. The 
calves improved in size and condition much in the usual man- 
ner; but the ox, who was rising four years old, made no ims 
provement whatever, as a cough had come on during the win- 
ter, which rather increased as the seasom advanced.. A few 
months before he was put upon grass, he was confined in a 
house, and tried with oats as his food ; but that did him no ser- 
vice, as the eating the corn brought on more frequent fits of 
coughing, than when fed with the ' turhips. In May he was put 
upon rich grass, when he appeared to mend in flesh a little for 
some time; but by the middle of July he was falling so rapidly 
off, that it ‘appeared quite in vain to attempt any thing further 
with him; he was therefore sold to a butcher for about half the 
money he cost nine months before; and it was with difficulty 
he reached the place of his destination, from the severity of the 
cough, increased by the exertion of walking. When the ani- 
mal was slaughtered, the nature of his disease was obvious, as 
his lungs were much wasted and covered with ulcers. It may 
be proper to observe, that the principal remedy used in attempt- 
ing to give relief to the animal, was bleeding, which unitormly 
alleviated the distressing symptoms for a time, but they always 
returned, and ultimately with increasing violence, 

As before noticed, the three calves throve very well while 
confined in the small fold along with the ox. And they con- 
tinued to improve equally well during the ensuing season, till 
harvest 1818, when the appearance ‘of one of the young stots 
was not so satisfactory ; however, as he was an anim: al naturally 
of coarse figure and large bone, no suspieion was entertained of 
any thing serious being ‘the matter with him. During last win- 
ter, all the three had again plenty of turnips ; yet the one al- 
ready alluded to, never made any progress in feeding, although 
he increased considerably in size. The other two continued t to 
improve very satisfactorily. Last March, the quey, then two 
years old, had a calf, after which she coutinued to thrive and 
milk nicely for several weeks; but in April she began to show 
evident signs of disease; and, about the middle of May, a cough 
came on, * after which she lingered several weeks, ‘and died. 
It was then only that I began to entertain a suspicion that the 
old ox might have infected them with disease, while confined 
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with him when they were so young. And I was soon confirm- 
ed in that idea, by observing the stot that had hitherto improv- 
ed to my entire satisfaction, also begin to show clear symptoms 
of something being wrong; and, sho rtly after my attention was 
drawn to him, the ‘cough came on with such rapidity and seve- 
rity, that although but a week or two was allowed to pass be- 
fore he was sent | to market, yet so much was he exhausted by 
the travelling, and the short previous madinposition, that with 
difficulty he ‘brought about half the money he easily would have 
fetched at the same time, had he remained fice of disease. Be- 
sides, it appeared to be by mere accident that a purchaser was 
found at all, as very few men are inclined to buy an animal 
obviously in a state of rapid decline. To return to the young 
animal that first attracted my attention by his want of condition, 
he was so lean when his neighbour was sent to market, that it 
was quite out of the question to think of sending him aw: ty to 
any } public place of sale. But as he was every di: ay getting more 
feeble and exhausted, it was determined to have him shot and 
put out of sight, when a person happened to appear who offered 
to buy him. Fifteen shillings was the utmost farthing that the 
person would give for the animal, which I readily, accepted ; 
as besides saving the disagreeable troub le of killing such an ob- 
ject, I was olad t to have him fairly off the premises. Thus, be- 
sides the anxiety naturally felt when one has to do with such 
incurables, the neat proceeds of all the four cattle did little 
more than replace the prime cost of the animal which brought 
the discase first among my-stock; the whole trouble, with the 
food which they cons sumed for years, heving gone for nothing. 
I must admit, at the same time, that little in the character of 
medicine was administered to any of these cattle, as I could learn 
of nothing that was thought suitable to their complaints, which 
exhibited “themselves chiefly by a cough, indifferent appetite, 
leanness of flesh, with oce: asionally asmall degree of scouring, 
and, when in the last stage, a considerable discharge of saliva 
or phlegm from the tionth. Bleeding, as was formerly noticed, 
was tried with two of the others; but the effects were precisely 
the same as with the first one, all the symptoms being mitigat- 
ed for a time; but they uniformly returned with increasing se- 
verity, at longer or shorter intervals, according to the strength 
of the animal at the time. 

As the disease, with its effects, which I have attempted to 
describe in this communication, appears to me to be nearly alike 
to consumption in the human species; it is probable that the 
former, like the latter, may, in the present state of knowledge, 
be considered as incurable. And ‘I confess that it is not with 
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any expectation of hearing of a sufficient remedy for such a dis- 
ease, that I trouble you on the present occasion; but a2 know- 
ledge of the facts of the case may possibly serve as a warning to 
others, as it will most undoubtedly do to myself, never to con- 
fine a healthy animal with one that is diseased. The precau- 
tion is certainly wise with ali animals, whatever may be their 
age. Yet, if any analogy may be drawn between the human 
and the brute creation, the general sentiments of men in this 
country, strongly point out the propriety of keeping young ani- 
mals from older ones, which may be labouring under any mor- 
tal disorder. 

In all cases where any thing like consumption in the lungs, 
or of the bowels, (which latter disease is commonly termed the 
rot, being uniformly attended with almost constant scouring, 
and which always terminates fatally), is ever apprehended, the 
safest plan undoubtedly is, to separate the beast immediately 
from its neighbours, until the real nature of the disease is as- 
certained, when, if either of the above complaints turn out to be 
the cause, the animal ought instantly to be killed, or sold to the 
butcher, if still worthy of his atttention; as any further trouble 
in endeavouring to cure the disease, will be sure to end in dis- 
appointment, besides the imminent risk of having the disease 
communieated to the other cattle which may be about the pre- 
mises. R. Ii. 

9th October 1819. 












TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of the Want of Employment, and the 
Increase of Pauperism ; and how these Evils can be remedied, 


By WuusaM Airox, Esq., Sheriff-Substitute, Hamilton. 
Sir, 


In a period like the present, when so many of the labouring 
mechanics are conyplaining that they cannot find employment at 
their usual vocations, and when others of them are obliged to work 
at prices by which they cannot earn subsistence to themselves 
and their families—when the Poor’s-rates are increasing, to an 
extent, in some parts of Britain, that the wealth and industry 
of the nation cannot long support—when vice and immorality 
are breaking in like a flood—when so many of the least en- 
lightened classes are in danger of being misled by demagogues 
of the most suspicious character; it is certainly excuseable, and 
even laudable, to inquire into the sources of aes evils, and to 
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int out how they may be remedied. The present is a hum- 
Bie attempt to do so. How far it may be worthy of notice, is 
for the public to determine. 

These subjects will be treated under the following arrange- 
ment. 


I. The distresses of the Cotton-weavers will be noticed, and 
some of the means of removing them pcinted out. 

II. A few remarks will be made on the increase of Pauperism, 
and the causes from which it proceeds; and some modes of 
remedying that great evil will be suggested. 


I. The present stagnation in mercantile and manufacturing 
business, proceeds chiefly from causes over which the nation 
holds no control, viz. the general distress and poverty of EKu- 
rope and America, brought on by the long-protracted and dis- 
astrous wars in which the French revolution involved the civi- 
lized world; and from the restrictions some foreign States have 
laid on the introduction of our manufactures into their territo- 
ries. But now that peace has been restored, the nations will 
gradually recover from their distress; and as they do so, the 
most useful articles of commerce, and also luxuries, will come 
more into demand. 

But besides the effects produced by the general distress, and 
the restrictions of foreign nations, which we cannot remedy, 
there are other sources from which the present sufferings of our 
manufacturers and mechanics proceed, and that lie, partly at 
least, within the control, of Government and of the nation; 
and it is to these [ would wish to draw the public attention. 

One evident source of the present distress of mercantile and me- 
chanical people, besides the general poverty or jealousies of other 
nations, is, that these professions are far too much overdriven. 
The great profits frequently realized by fortunate adventurers, 
and the high wages occasionally paid in these lines, have in- 
duced by tar too great a portion of the population to leave the 
more sober and steady branches of rural industry, to seek em- 
ployment in cities. We have too many merchants and manu- 
facturers of all descriptions, with their clerks, travellers, &c. 
preying, or attempting to prey, upon each other, and upon the 
public. And the mechanical branches, particularly in the cot- 
ton manufacture, are also greatly overstocked. 

The distress with which the operative manufaeturers have 
so often been overtaken, might be expected to have remedied 
the evil before this time, by inducing many of them either to 
provide, in time of vrosperity, for the coming evil, or to with- 
daw from a profession which is so extremely precarious, that, 
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though they can gain a good livelihood at one time, they are, 
in the course of every period of a few years, on the brink of 
starvation for many months togetlier. But instead of provid. 
ing, in the hey-day of their prosperity, for the time of distress, 
which former experience might have taught them would soon 
overtake them, or of looking out for another profession, many 
of them squander their best income in the use of luxuries and 
spirituous liquors; and great numbers of them, when wages are 
high, saunter away their time in idleness, to such a degree, that 
they are in poverty even when they are in the receipt of higher 
wages than any other tradesman can gain. None of them 
would then relinquish their own, for any other profession ; and 
they generally train up all their children to the loom, and take 
in as many apprentices as possible. 

When once a man has left rural occupations, to become mer- 
chant, manufacturer, shopkeeper, or even warper or weaver, 
he too frequently holds cguntry life in such dislike, that he will 
try almost any shift, or suffer the greatest privations, rather 
than return to his former employment and frugal habits. Hay- 
img once tasted the luxuries of a town life, the frugal fare of 
the country is the object of his aversion and disdain. He can- 
not think of leaving his companions, with whom he has so often 
discussed the affairs of Europe, and shown how improperly 
they are conducted, aud what reforms they needed—to sit 
down with the ignorant cultivators of the soil, who have never 
read the Rights of Man, and the political journals of the day, 
and whose conversation is, in a great measure, confined to their 
own useful pursuits—the rotation of crops—the state of the 
weather and markets—and_ the rearing and feeding of cows, 
colts, and swine. ‘The spade, the flail, the plough and drill- 
barrow, ave such clumsy implements, when compared with the 
pen, the yard-wand, or the shuttle, that those who have been 
accustomed to the latter, cannot endure to quit them for the 
former. 

Instead of returning to rural industry, they speculate about 
other modes of relicl, When they meet in a tap-room, or 
reading-club, or when they stand in groups smoking on the 
street, they do not inquire how they could obtain possession of 
a cottage tenement, or any thing that would help to secure them 
against the coming evil. In times of prosperity, they chatter 
about the great importance of their branch of manufacture, as 
if all the wealth of the country, and the revenues of the State, 
had come through their shuttles. And when dull times (as they 
call them) come round, they mect to consult, not how to ac- 
quire the means of subsistence by some other branch of indus 
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try, but how to cheapen provisions to the ruin of agriculture— 
how to construe some obsolete act of the Scots Parliament into 
an engine of compulsion, to force their employers to give them 
such wages as their committees may choose to fix—how to con- 
vert the Poor’s-laws into an Agrarian law for the division of 
property—how to attain the same ends by Universal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliaments—or how the altars of religion may be 
overturned by sectarians or infidels. 

These, and such other visionary and dangerous projects, are 
the usual results of the speculations of too many of the opera- 
tives in the cotton trade, when they are collected together in clubs 
or meetings: And they are too frequently fed up in these and 
other follies by some demagogue or other. In their specula- 
tions on the Corn laws, they were not only joined by the mer- 
cantile people, whose interest it is to deal in foreign produce, 
whether it be for the good of the nation or otherwise; but also 
by many of the members of both Houses of Parliament, who 
blow at every popular frenzy, from which they can look for a 
change of ministry. 

But while it is incumbent on every magistrate, supreme onl 
subordinate, to defeat such absurd, wicked, and dangerous pro- 
jects, and the duty of every good man to aid them, as well as to 
endeavour to reclaim these misled people, and to bring their 


deceivers to punishment; it is also the duty of people in easy 
circumstances to contribute to the relief of all sober mechanics 
who cannot find oe ment, and to use every proper means to 


prevent a recurrence of similar distresses. 

Their temporary wants may be relieved by employing them 
to repair the highways, and on other public works, for which a 
fund can ‘be raised by law; and by subscribing money tq assist 
those whose wages are not sufficient for their subsistence. ‘These 
things have been done, more or less, in almost every parish 
within the range of the manufacturing districts. ‘To have ne- 
glected to give “such aids, and make such provisions, would have 
been unworthy of Britons, and of Christians. 

But besides such temporary aid, it is the duty of all ranks to 
carve out as much employment as they can for the labouring 
classes, and to induce as many as possible of the weavers to en- 
ter into other branches of industry. It cannot be expected that 
any individual should point out all the sources of profitable em- 
ployment that this nation, and the numerous opulent individuals 
In it, can bring into action. Neither could they be enumerated 
in a communication of this kind. One or two of the most ob- 
vious, however, may be merely named. 

The Fisheries are capable of being so much improved, as te 
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give employment to thousands more than have ever yet been 
employed in them; and to become a great source of national 
wealth. It is to be regretted, that so many of the labouring 
classes should have to complain of the want of employment, 
while the inexhaustible stores of the ocean remain on our coasts 
in a great m2asure neglected. Many might be employed to 
great advantage in the fisheries, if due encouragement were 
given by the Government to that branch of industry ; and par- 
ticularly, if the duty on salt were taken off. 

No duty levied by Government is so injurious to the nation ag 
that on salt. But for that duty, and the awkward restrictions 
made to support it, the fisheries would be carried on (even 
without further aid from Government) to a much greater extent, 
and many more men employed in them, than at present; while 
the advantages to agriculture, in increasing human food, and 
bettering the condition of the domesticated animals, by the use 
of salt, would be very great. Almost all sorts of animals feel 
the same craving as the human species do for a certain portion 
of saline matter. A moderate quantity of salt promotes their 
health, and facilitates their fattening. 

As fishermen only go to sea during a part of the year, care 
ought to be taken to provide as many of them as had families, in 
small glebes of land sufficient to maintain a cow each, and to 
raise potatoes and pot-herbs, with some grain. 

The only other oom of industry I shall mention at present, 
by which a part of the mechanics now out of work in their own 
department might be employed to advantage, is Agriculture, 
I may perhaps - told, that agriculture is already much attend- 
ed to, and that there is no want of labourers in that branch of 
industry. This is so far true. Agriculture has been much im- 
proved, but by no means equal to its importance. It can never 
be said, that proper attention has been paid to agriculture, till 
the soil shall have either been made as productive as it is cap- 
able of being rendered, or till it can be made to supply our own 
population in the common and most substantial articles of hu- 
man food, in ordinary seasons. And as neither of these objects 
have been yet accomplished in Britain, I conclude, that agri- 
culture has not yet met with due attention, or been brought to 
that degree of perfection of which it is susceptible, and which it 
is of the first importance to the nation that it should attain. 

Every person who has arrived at forty or fifty years of age 
must have observed, that the produce of a large proportion of 
the arable lands in Scotland has been tripled, and the soil ren- 
dered much easier to labour, within the period of his own re- 


¢ollection. And I am confident, that every person at all con- 
] 
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versant in husbandry will admit, that much of the soil has not 
yet been improved to half the extent of which it is susceptible ; 
and that the arable ranges, and part of the waste land in both 
kingdoms, might be so improved, as to yield double their pre- 
sent returns. 

If se, or if their produce can be increased, even by a half or 
a fourth, it must be gross infatuation to neglect these improve- 
ments, and to pay away to foreign states several millions of our 
cash every year for grain, while so many of our own labouring 
population are out of employment. It is true, it would require 
much labour and expense to render the soil doubly productive, 
or even to make up the deficiency of grain wanted to supply the 
present population. But it would surely be better to employ a 
part of our mechanics now out of work in executing these im- 
provements, and to pay them with the money we give away for 
foreign grain, than to keep them in starvation, or manufactur- 
ing goods that nobody will purchase; and, at the same time, to 
drain the country of money, to procure from foreign parts the 
grain which we need not want, and which they might raise from 
our own soil. 

Ji is.worthy of attention, that though crop 1818 was in this 
country productive above mediocrity, yet it appears from a pu- 
per laid before the House-of Commons, that-corn, grain, meal, 
and flour, were imported into Britain, in the year 1818, to the 
value of thirteen millions, two hundred and seventy-oue thousand, 
sit hundred and twenty-nine pounds, three shillings Sterizng!! 
And that, from the 5th January to the 30th March 1819, grain 
was imported to the value of fio millions, two hundred and for- 
ty-nine thousand, one hundred and staty four pounds, sia shillings 
Sterling. Thus we.have paid, on an average for filteen succes- 
sive months, though we had a good crop that year, at the rate 
of more than 4 milion every month, for grain that we might 
easily have raised at home !!!. 

The sum advanced during each of these fifteen months for 
foreign grain, would have furnished moderate wages, and sub- 
sistence, to.about filiy thousand labourers, for a whole year. If 
only two of these fiftecn months’ outlay had been so expended, 

—and a third in manure, buildings, &e. our mechanics would 
not now have had to complain of the want of employment} and 
grain to supply every demand would have been raised from our 
own soil, 

It is true, that, the farmers are now placed in such a situa- 
tioy, that they cannot make extensive improvements on the 


lands they occupy, not only on account of the great distresses 
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they have experienced for some years past, but also knowing, 
as they do, that though they should improve their lands at the 
greatest expense, yet whenever the price of oatmeal advances 
to about 1s. 6d. per peck, the ports will be open for importa- 
tion of foreign grain, and the farmers must enter into a com- 
petition with those on the Continent, and in America, where 
the soil is much more productive, and the rents, taxes, and 
wages of labourers are far lower than what our farmers have 
to pay. Such, unfortunately for the consumer and the labour- 
ing classes, as well as for the owners and occupiers of land, is 
the state of our Corn laws. And till these are altered, or 
some security given to the farmer, that he will reap the fair 
fruits of his own industry, and of the capital he may sink in 
meliorating the soil, it would be folly in the extreme for him to 
extend his improvements far beyond their present pitch. 

But the blame of the present law does not rest with those 
connected with agriculture. On the contrary, it was forced 
upon them, and in some measure on the Legislature, by the 
clamour of merchants, manufacturers, and groups of misled 
mechanics, whose claims were espoused by certain statesmen, 
who lend their support to every project that they think can give 
them a chance of getting hold of the helm of the State. 

The cry of these people then was, ‘ No Corn Laws; we will 
* get corn at our own price, from foreigners, in exchange for 
* our goods.’ These, and such like delusive clamours, were 
set up by merchants and manufacturers, to serve their own in- 
terested purposes. 

The merchant and ship-owner may have had their profits 
and freights on the grain they ingnanel, though it has probably 
been a losing trade to the former of late; but the manufactur- 
ers, who promised themselves and their weavers meal for mus- 
lin, have been utterly disappointed. For they cannot at pre- 
sent procure a ship’s loading of grain, nor any useful commo- 
dity, for all the muslins in Glasgow: And the poor mechanics, 
after having lent their tongues to the injury of the farmers, are 
new turned off by their former employers, and have no other 
resource, but to apply to the proprietors and occupiers of land 
for employment, and for a morsel of bread. To the honour of 
humanity, they have not applied in vain. Every thing possible 
has been done for their relief. But if they are capable of re- 
flection, they rust now perceive that they have been far deceiv- 
ed and misled, in lending their aid to shut upon themselves 
the principal door that is now open, or that can be opened, for 
their relief. The owners and occupiers of land, with their nu- 
merous servants and labourers, were at all times the manufac- 
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turers’ best customers ; and it is to them chiefly that the unem- 
ployed mechanics must now look for work and subsistence. 

The limits of this communication do not permit me to enter 
upon the several improvements in agriculture, that might be 
carried on to greatest advantage, so as to employ labourers, and 
secure a profitable return. In many parts there is still much 
want of draining, enclosing, and embanking. There are se- 
veral millions of acres now in the condition of waste, that might 
be rendered many times more productive than at present; and 
which would amply repay all expenses. Much of the present 
arable land might be rendered more productive, if it were oc- 
casionally wrought with the spade to the depth of ten inches 
or more. The expense of delving is not double that of plough- 
ing; and that additional expense will generally be repaid by 
the first crop, and the soil much improved for several years 
after. In small possessions near towns, where labourers a- 
bound, and horses are kept at the greatest expense, the spade 
should be generally used instead of the plough. It is partica- 
larly the duty of all proprietors and occupiers of land, to em- 
ploy as many hands as they can in spade work during the en- 
suing winter. 

Besides employing a part of the operative manufacturers in 
other branches of industry, it would be desirable to induce such 
of them who continue at their former employment, to withdraw 
from the towns, and especially from the large towns, and take 
up their residence in country villages, and as many of them as 
possible in cottage tenements, among the farmers. There are 
as many braes, banks, and detached corners of farms, in the 
counties of Ayr, Renfrew, and Lanark, as would provide thou- 
sands of these people, in as much land, each, as would keep a 
cow, and raise potatoes and pot-herbs, with some grain for a 
family. If such of them as are industrious, or willing to be- 
come so, were provided with cottage tenements, and had some 
aid in rearing a cabin, they would, by improving their glebes, 
soon render themselves in some measure independent of the 
vicissitudes to which their employment is so liable. When 
their business becomes prosperous, they could apply to it; and 
whenever dull trade came round, they could live, at least in part, 
upon the produce of their tenements, which, if well managed, 
would become every year more productive, and the occupier 
more independent. ‘The proprietor of the ground, and even 
the public at large, would be benefited ; the former, by getting 
back the tenement at the end of the lease (which ought to te 
for at least 30 or 40 years) greatly improved, and the latter, 
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by the greatly increased produce of such pieces of ground, 
thousands of acres of which, in these counties, are at present 
neglected and of little value. 

But there are other advantages, of no small importance, to 
be derived from the plan here recommended. The mechanics 
would breathe in the country a purer air, be further removed 
from the contamination of vice, and the immorality of towns. 
Their political principles would not be so much polluted ; they 
would maintain a connexion with the sober and industrious far- 
mers, whom they would occasionally assist n seed-time and har- 
vest, and from whom they would, in return, be accommodated 
with horses, &c. when needed. Happy had it been for thou- 
sands of these men had they been, twenty or thirty years ago, 
placed in such tenements. 

It is only such of them, however, as are most frugal and in- 
dustrious, who would do any good with land. ‘Those who have 
acquired idle and dissolute habits, must undergo a great refor- 
mation before they can be expected to do any good i in the coun- 
try, or indeed anywhere else. It is only the hand of the dili- 
gent that maketh, or can possibly make rich anywhere—and es- 
pecially in the country. The milk of a cow, and the produce 
of a well cultivated garden, orchard, or cottage tenement, are 
valuable acquirements to a labouring mechanic and his family. 
But these can only be secured by unremitting industry ; and the 
means of acquiring them must be procured by thrift and fruga- 
lity. An improvident man could not retain such a possession 
for a single year, even were it provided to his hand. 

I]. The alarming increase of paupers, all over Britain, and 
especially in the manufacturing districts, has already been no- 
ticed by so many able writers, and so many schemes have been 
suggested to remedy that evil, that it may appear presump- 
tuous in me to attempt to raise my feeble voice on the subject. 
But as some things have occurr ed to me, beth as to the causes 
and cure of pauperism, that I have not yet seen noticel, I have 
ee my views to writing, that you may, if you think pro- 
per, lay them before the public. 

Many have believed that pauperism proceeds from the want 
of employment, or low wages. But, so far from pauperism 
prevailing most where labourers are least employed, and worst 
paid, the very reverse is the case. Wherever labour is most in 
demand, and wages highest, the number of paupers is propor- 
tionally increased, and vice versd. ‘This is so obvious, as to 
render illustration unnecessary. 

Till long after the middle of last century, when labouring 
people had “difficulty in procuring employment, and when their 
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wages were, in proportion to the price of oatmeal, (then the 
principal article of human food in Scotland), not moré than a 
third or a fourth of what they have generally been during the 
present century, paupers were so few in number, that involun- 
tary stents or Poor’s-rates were little known in Scotland; and 
the collections at the church doors, and ordinary parish dues on 
marriages, baptisms, mortcloths, &c. with occasional voluntary 
donations, were sufficient for their support. But, whenever 
manufactures began to be introduced, and the wages of labour- 
ers increased, the poor became so numerous, and their wants 
so great, that parochial stents, and other involuntary imposts, 
became necessary for their support. ‘The scheme of stenting in 
this quarter was first had recourse to in Glasgow, where the 
prices of labour were soonest advanced ; and it afterwards came to 
be necessary in Paisley, Kilmarnock, and other towns, where 
manufactures had been introduced. And, in proportion to 
their extent, and the consequent advance in wages, the com- 
pulsory stent became so much the more necessary; while in 
many of the country parishes round that city, and in those 
towns where manufactures and increased wages were less known, 
the voluntary contributions were sufficient for the supply of the 
poor, And in many parishes in Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, &c. 
where wages have not risen to their highest rates, and where 
manufactures have been less known, the poor are still amply 
supplied by the collection at the church doors, the ordinary pa- 
rochial dues, and a few voluntary ddnations. If we turn our 
eyes to the southern and northern counties of Scotland, where 
manufactures are little known, where the labouring people have 
difficulty in procuring employment, and where their wages are 
not more than the half of what is paid in the manufacturing 
districts, we will easily perceive that the paupers are far fewer, 
and more easily supplied than they are where work is plentiful 
and wages highest. 

While the peasantry of Scotland remained in the country, 
though their wages were small, they were contented with the 
homely fare on which they had been reared, and seldom indulg- 
ed in any expense that their limited incomes could not afford. 
But when they were tempted, by the prospects of greater gain,, 
to leave the country, and to reside in towns, they soon began 
to relax in their industrious and frugal habits, and to imitate 
their superiors, by indulging in idleness and luxuries, till — 
squandered away their high wages, involved themselves in dif- 
ficulties, and many of them ultimately became paupers. 

The weavers, and other mechanics in the cotton manufac- 
tures, have, during the last twenty or thirty years, frequently 
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gained, or at least might have gained, double the wages that 
common labourers were paid, and more than four times the wa- 
ges their fathers or themselves could gain twenty years before. 

The procuring causes of pauperism are, the want of indus- 
try and frugality. Diligence in business, and a prudent and 
virtuous economy in the use of a small income, are the only 
means which, under the blessing of God, can render the la- 
bouring classes independent and happy. . Wherever these are 
duly attended to, they will infallibly lead to independence and 
comfort ; and, wherever they are neglected, poverty and misery 
must follow. 

If we attend to the circumstances of the labouring classes 
best known to us, we shall see some of them, who never gained 
more than from Is. 6d. to 2s. per day as common labourers, 
live comfortably, and lay up something to render themselves 
independent in old age, or to leave to their heirs; while others, 
living in the same street, or under the same roof, who gained, 
or could have gained, double or triple these wages, are in po- 
verty. The same disregard of economy is too general among the 
higher classes. Many set up establishments far too expensive for 
their rank and income. ‘The squire frequently vies with the peer 
or most wealthy commoner, in fitting up and furnishing a man- 
sion, and in giving splendid and costly entertainments. The small 
laird again imitates the squire; and even the tenants and trades- 
men, who are in easy circumstances or in credit, show too much 
ambition to rival] their superiors in these matters. But what is still 
more improper, merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, andmen 
of business, generally run into great extravagance for people in 
their circumstances, in expensive lodgings, furniture, servants, 
dress and entertainments,—though many of these people start in 
the world with little capital. Even where ruin does not follow, 
this mode of living is very much to be blamed, inasmuch as it 
leads others who have no relish for such expense, to follow the ex- 
ample, and spreads by degrees a spirit of inconsiderate profusion, 
even among the labouring classes. These evils are all evidently 
gaining ground; while industry, frugality, moderation and do- 
mestic economy are by no means on the increase, but the reverse. 
The reformation now in vogue among the lower orders, does not 
extend to these matters, but is directed towards the church and 
the state. 

The necessitous poor in Scotland, are supplied by begging 
from door to door—by collections at the church doors, and other 
voluntary donations—by stents imposed in terms of law—or 
from money sunk in benefit societies, saving-banks, &c. 

Vagrant begging is attended with many evils, both to the 
poor and the public. The misery of the wretched vagrants, 
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the loss of their industry to society, the deceptions they practise, 
and the depredations they commit, the diseases they propagate, 
and many other evils, proceed from that source. 

In Scotland, the poor were long supported, in almost every 
parish, by collections at the church doors, a few parochial per- 

uisites, and occasional donations; and in very many parishes, 
} poor are still supplied in that way. This is certainly the best 
mode. Nothing can be more proper, than to connect the sup= 
port of the poor, with the worship of God. Voluntary donations, 
are certainly to be preferred to stents imposed by legal authority 
which are frequently paid witha grudge. A stent is no alms, nor 
paid from a sense of duty, or to gratify the amiable feelings from 
which the mind of the donor and the receiver derive improve- 
ment and delight; but is extorted like other taxes. When the 
ew receive supply from the bountiful, their gratitude is excited; 

ut when they are supplied from a common fund provided by 
law, no room is left for gratitude :—they claim a share in the 
fund as a matter of right; the odium is done away; and they 
become indolent and impudent. 

Friendly or benefit-societies have been formed, and, where 
properly conducted, they have been of use. But too much of 
the funds of trades-societies has been expended in building halls 
or lodges, purchasing flags, sashes, swords, and ornaments; in 
making foolish processions, and giving entertainments to those 
in office; and frequently in litigation. Upon the whole, the poor 
have derived but little good from these societies. 

Saving-banks may seem to form an antidote against pauper- 
ism; but, while they remain on their present footing, are not 
likely to form a powerful barrier to its increase. It is only the 
industrious and prudent that will deposit their money in saving- 
banks; and these are the least likely ever to become paupers, 
whether they make deposites or not. It is the slothful, the spend- 
thrift, and the dissipated, that run the greatest risk of falling 
into that state: and few or none of these will ever have the vir- 
tue to make deposites in a saving-bank. The radical reformers 
of the present time despise saving-banks, and, by way of con- 
tempt, term them shaving banks. an wish to adopt more 
prompt and effectual measures, by dividing property, or help- 
ing themselves out of the first shop or pocket they can come 
at. 

The best remedy I can suggest for the increasing and alarm- 
ing evil of pauperism, would be a law, binding every person to 
begin, at the age of eighteen years, to deposit, in the hands of a 
parochial treasurer, a certain sum annually, and to continue to 


do so till he attained forty years of age, or till a sum to be fixed 
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upon in the act, such as was judged sufficient to secure him, in 
some measure, from becoming a burden on the public, should 
be deposited. 

All I shall attempt at present is, to impress upon the public 
the utility and necessity of such a law, leaving the detail of the 
measure to be arranged by others better qualified for such a 
task. 

In ordinary cases, it could be no hardship, even for the la- 
bouring classes, to deposit—say ten shillings every year—from 
the time they arrived at eighteen, and till they were forty years 
cld. ‘These sums would, by that time, amount to 17/. 16s. 6d. 
at common interest only ; and the interest of that sum accumu- 
lating, would, by the time the person arrived at sixty years of 
age, raise the ‘fund to almost 400. sterling; which would in some 
measure secure the depositor against the dreadful evil of be- 
coming a parish pauper. 

it would no doubt be found, that some people, from mental 
or bodily infirmity, want of health, severe misfortunes, &c. might 
be unable to make the deposite here proposed to be fixed by law. 
But that evil could be remedied, either by the parish to which 
they belonged making the deposites for such persons; or the 
might, on ‘Deing found incapable of doing so themselves, be 
exempted from the law, and provided for as other paupers arey 
when they could not support themselves. It would be a great 
matter gained} if the public were ‘secured against those who be- 
come paupers, not from incapacity, to provide for themselves in 
their youth, but from indolence, improvidence, or depravity. 
And though the sum I have proposed would not, in every case, 
be adequate to the support of those who were long unable to 
gain their livelihood, still it would be a great matter to have 
such sums provided by the people themselves. Where more 
came to be needed, the public would have to make it up. 

If a law of this sort were to be enacted, a treasurer, acting 
under the direction of the minister, heritors, and kirk-session, 
would need to be appointed in every parish; and when a per- 
son removed to another parish, he could get a certificate of 
ober sum he had deposited where he formerly resided, and 
continue his annual deposites, wherever he lived for the time. 
The treasurer for each parish should be bound to consign the 
money, four times every year, in a bank to be fixed upon, con- 
form to ‘the present regulation of saving-banks. In fact, the 
plan I propose is little else than rendering saving-banks univer- 
sal and compulsatory to a certain extent, and framing such 0- 
ther arrangements as would meet the circumstances of “the case, 
and render it efficient. If the money deposited was not drawn 
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out by the depositor himself, it would of course fall to be paid 
over to his heirs. 

If it should be objected, that the plan proposed would be 
an infringement of the liberties of the subject, who has a right 
to dispose of his own industry and property as to hirn may 
seem proper—I would answer, that such a law would be no 
greater encroachment on the liberties of the subject, than the 
present Poor’s-laws are, which compel the industrious end 
wealthy to provide funds for the support of the poor, the great- 
est part of whom are brought to that condition by their own 
improvidence or depravity. “It would surely be as wise and just, 
to compel the thoughtless and dissipated, to spare a part of their 
earnings, to support themselves in old age, as to stent others to 
support them, after they have reduecd themselves to want by 
their vicious courses. 

This pian would not altogether relieve the publie from mak- 
ing some provision for the poor; as those who were rendered 
incapable of gaining their livelihood, before they had made the 
stipulated deposites, and those who had come early into pau- 
perism, and exhausted: their fund, would still require some pa- 
rochial aid. But surely the fand here proposec d, or. any such 


fund more or less than [ have mentioned, would be a great secu- 
rity to the individual who made the deposites, and to the pub- 


lic, against the alarming evil of pauperism. 

If such a proposal should meet the approbation of the public, 
the details might soon be arranged. If it shall appear to be un- 
fair or impracticable, it wil} never go further. At any rate, it 
has, after many years’ deliberation, appeared to me of such im- 
portance, as induced me to wish it should meet the public eye. 

lam, &c. 
October, 1819. Wit. Aron. 


. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR UF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On Land-Surveying. 


Sik, 

Amongst the many claims assigned by landlords to new 
tenants on those that are removing, a right to the crop on the 
farm, at a valuation, is not the least important; and often adds 
fuel to the heart-burnings which too frequently take place be- 
tween the outgoing and i incoming tenant. We do not mean to 
find fault with the clause in a lease which conveys this mght to 
a new tenant, to whom it must be of infinite advantage, as it 
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enables him to retain the whole manure which naturally be- 
longs to the farm; and the outgoing tenant cannot reckon it 
unfair, where he enjoyed the same favourable entry, or enter- 
ed on his lease with the understanding that the last crop was 
to be so disposed of; but the vexation or disagreement that may 
be occasioned by such a mode of disposal, should be prevented 
as far as possible. Valuators and arbitrators must be mutuall 
chosen, submissions entered into, stamps and attorneys’ fees oaid, 
—then much riding through corn fields, and many dinners suc- 
ceeded with toddy and high words, will follow, before the va- 
lue of each field is fixed by the acre; all this, and perhaps 
more, is unavoidable in such transactions: But, lastly, comes 
the surveyor with his chain and poles, and finds the exact di- 
mensions of each division of the farm; and at this stage of the 
business sometimes serious disputes arise. 

If the ground is of a sloping nature, the incoming tenant in- 
sists on having horizontal or base measure, as he knows that 
where there is any declivity in the ground, the surface is unna- 
turally extended, and that plants which grow perpendicular to 
the horizon, will occupy more surface on a slope, than on a le- 
vel, though in reality the stems will stand as near in the one 
case as in the other; or, in other words, that an equal number 
of plants would grow on the base of a hill as on its surface, at 
the same distance plant from plant, as may be illustrated by 
the following figure, where the angle of elevation is 20°; and, 
supposing the base line A B to measure 10 chains, the sloping 
line A C will extend beyond the base line to D, giving a differ- 
ence of 60 links on that line against the purchaser ; 


hence it is contended, that the area of the base of sloping arable 
land ought only to be taken into the account. Pasture lands, 
from the low growth of the grasses, and their recumbent posi- 
tion, are allowed to form an exception; but if it be admitted, 
that the area of the base constitutes the legal measure for ground 
generally under corn crops, then it must also be admitted, that 
in many cases where land-surveyors take their measurements 
with the chain only, without the help of any other instrument 
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to ascertain the angle of the hypothenusal lines, they give too 
much reason to suspect their accuracy. It is not enough to be 
told, that the low end of the chain is held up to a certain height, 
and a plumb dropt from its end to the ground, to mark the si- 
tuation of the pin, or that in steep slopes the measurements are 
taken by half chains in the same manner. No mode of mea- 
suring can be more liable to error: here the surveyor is to judge, 
by the sight of the eye, of the angle of elevation, of the height 
that the chain should be held, and the bend it should take, to 
reduce its stretch to a true base line; and all this guess-work, 
where mathematical accuracy is requisite, serves no purpose but 
to save the trouble of carrying a quadrant inte the field, where- 
by the exact dimensions can be taken, in conjunction with the 
aia, upon mathematical principles. 

The grand question is, whether the measurement of the base 
of sloping stile grounds or of the surface, is according to law ;— 
that many surveyors believe base measure to be legal, may be 
inferred from their attempting to contract the stretch of the 
chain on steep lines. The solution of this question, conveyed 
to the public through the medium of your Magazine, would be 
highly interesting to landlords and farmers in general, who are 
equally liable to suffer from the present uncertainty that pre- 
vails on the subject. i 

Perthshire, 8th October 1819. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Planting of Spruce Fir. 
Sir, 

In my former letters, I pointed out the beneficial results 
likely to accrue to the Northern District of Scotland, from the 
planting of Scots fir and larch. I shall now beg leave to soli- 
cit the attention of the public, to the benefits of which the 
planting of Norway spruce (Pinus Abies Linnei) may be pro- 
ductive. 

The spruce is the loftiest of all the trees indigenous to Eu- 
rope, and grows to a very large size in all suitable situations. 
It invariably grows perfectly straight, and is fit for all the puar- 
poses of the carpenter and architect. For masts it is particu- 
larly valuable. The timber, so much of which is imported into 
this country, under the name of ¢ Memel logs,’ is the produce 
of this tree. 

This species of pine will thrive in soils of different qualities, 
but will not succeed in exposed places, nor in shallow dry soils. 
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In soils of a middling quality, and in situations tolerably shel- 
tered, the Scots fir, and it, will generally thrive equally well. 
In general, where larch succeeds, spruce will not tail; but it 
will grow with luxuriance where neither larch nor Scots fir 
will thrive, or become good timber, particularly in deep and 
humid, and even wet soils if not boggy. In such soils it will 
enerally be more valuable than any other sort of tree that can 
Se planted in them. Of this description of soil 1 may very safe- 
ly assume, that throughout the north of Scotland there is an 
extent of 250 acres at an average in each parish; and as it ge- 
nerally produces pasture of some value, I shall estimate land fit 
for raising spruce timber at 5s. per Scots acre. 
The expense of enclosing 250 acres as in the case 
of larch, would not exceed - - L.100 0 0 
The planting (which requires to be executed with 
care, good pits being necessary to ensure success) 
may cost, including transplanted plants of a pro- 
per size, 4/. 7s. 6d. per acre. At this rate 250 
acres would cost - - - - 1093 15 0 


The total outlay would be L.1193 15 0 

But say 12001. 
This sum improved at 3 per cent. compound interest, would 

in 30 years amount to - - L.2912 8 6 
The rent per annum at 5s. per acre, is 62/. 8s. 

which improved for 30 years at $ per cent. com- 

pound interest, would amount to - 2968 13 
Forester’s salary, as in the case of larch 237 


Total amount of expenditure, and loss of} L.6118 17 6 
interest and rent in 3U years, would be f 

At the end of thirty years there would stand on every acre, 

after proper thinning, 800 trees, each of which would be worth 

3s.; but supposing them only worth Ys. each, every acre would 

be worth 80/.— And 250 acres - - L.20,000 0 0 

' From which deduct the above sum of 6,118 17 6 


And the profit, or enhanced value, would 1 I 

in 30 years be no less than - 
From this estimate it is. plain, that in 30 years the value of 
property in the north of Scotland would be enhanced, by plant- 
ing spruce in soils unsuitable for Scots fir or larch, to the a- 


13,881 2 6 


mount of 1,538,138/.; and that the proft arising from this 
species of improvement is equivalent, deducing the value of pus- 
ture, to 3ls. per acre per annum. 


20th August, 1819. SYLVANUS. 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


On the relation of Corn and Currency, 


{Though much has been written on the importance of corn as 
a measure of value, the influence ascribed to our Corn Laws 
in a pamphlet with the above title (London, 1819) on the 
Value of our Paper Currency, on Foreign Exchanges, and 
on the Contemplated Return to Cash Payments,—strikes 
us as presenting the subject in rather a new light. This 
influence, as we think, is greatly exaggerated ; the author 
proceeding upon the supposition, that our demand for fo- 
reign corn must not only continue, but be much greater 
in future than it has been hitherto. Nothing but such a 
supposition can justify the opinion so decidedly expressed, 
that cash payments cannot be resumed while our present 
Corn Laws remain in force. There might be some truth 
in this, if we weré to continue importing so largely as last 
year, or to the value of more than thirteen millions Ster- 
ling,—and the effect would be the same if there were no 
Corn Laws at all; but the imports in ordinary years may 
surely be paid for by our manufactures in the regular 
course of trade, and without occasioning any sensible effect 
on the value of bullion. ‘The following passages contain 
the author’s views of the effect of our Corn Laws in the 
event of cash payments being resumed.] 


Tuts brings us to the consideration of the remaining point 
proposed for examination— The effect of fluctuations in the 
price of corn after the resumption of cash payments at the 
Bank of England. 

If the price of corn do not exceed the standard fixed by the 
Corn Laws, no importation consequently takes place. The 
price of bullion will now be governed by the course of the car- 
rying trade of it. . In ordinary times, as in peace, its fluctua- 
tion cannot be very great: no such urgency of commercial 
wants can be anticipated as should cause any great variation in 
the price of bullion, unless some emergency occur in another 
country that has extensive dealings. An unusual demand be- 
ing created elsewhere, the prices may be here affected by it. 
But even the difficulty of supplying an uncommon want, is 
no small check on it, tending to depress it and keep it within 
bounds. 


When the price of corn (intending by that term what is con- 
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vertible into meal for food of man) does exceed that standard, 
a supply of the necessaries of life must be sought, and will be 
so, even on exorbitant terms; and as the ordinary price of 
corn in England exceeds even extraordinary prices abroad, the 
advanced rate at home can scarcely fail of commanding the 
supply. Payment of it must be effected by a more than usual 
export of goods; and among the rest, and perhaps foremost a. 
mong them, with labour. 

The frequent occurrence of this exigency cannot but excite a 
continual expectation of it. The course of trade will be ad- 
justed consonantly to that expectation. Goods will be taken 
upon credit at foreign markets with an indirect view to a pay- 
ment in corn; which shall be effected when an opportunity 
occurs for doing so with the whole benefit of the premium 
which our Corn Laws virtually grant upon importation. Goods 
will be sold upon credit in contemplation of remittances to be 
effected when the granaries shall be open for the sale of foreign 
imported corn, and when the ports shall be open to the import- 
ation of corn for immediate sale. 

By corn, then, will the foreign exchanges be regulated. The 
balance of trade, as concerns other adie must be made 
good with corn. ‘The balance of debts, when in favour of 
Great Britain, must finally be liquidated by remittances of corn; 
when unfavourable to it, must provisionally be discharged with 
bullion. Corn becomes the ultimate object of transactions of 
British commerce, however circuitously ; and it ultimately de- 
termines the value of currency, and necessarily governs foreign 
exchanges. 

But the ounce of gold, which in England, by operation of 
law, represents little less than a quarter of wheat, and the ounce 
of silver, which in like manner represents a little more than 
half a bushel of the same sort of grain, do not in any other 
part of Europe stand for so much as two-thirds, or half of that 
value. 

There must be a constant tendency then of those metals, easi- 
ly transportable as they are, to move from a country where they 
are undervalued, to another in which they bring a greater va- 
lue. England, therefore, must always be understocked with 
bullion. No more can at any time be willingly retained, than 
is quite unavoidable; and any the slightest unusual call for it, 
must find a deficiency, and have the consequent effect of induc- 
ing scarcity,—as with other indispensable things, a small de- 
gree of further deficiency coming upon an already scanty stock, 
and meeting no prompt supply, must be productive of verg 
great enhancement of price. 
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It is hence inferred that, after the abrogation of the restric- 
tion on issues of coin from the bank, and after the resumption 
of cash payments there, and reestablishment of metallic cur- 
rency in the realm, England will yet be subject to frequent and 
distressing fluctuation of the price of bullion, compared to its 
currency consisting of paper convertible into coin, and of coin 
not convertible, without breach of the law, into bullion. 

Gold and silver, though universally serving for their conven- 
tional as well as their intrinsic value, are not the only measure 
of valuation. Corn measures worth likewise, and more perma- 
nently than they do. Undervalued, as they now relatively are, 
according to the standard here fixed by the Corn Laws, the coun- 
try is, in respect of its currency, much in the same predica- 
ment with one that has a portion of debased currency coordi- 
nate with one more really valuable. 

The currency is, by operation of law, rendered representative 
of certain average quantities of corn. Paper circulation, stand- 
ing for debts which may be discharged with the equivalent of 
those quantities, does truly represent no more. But gold and 
silver, having an intrinsic greater value, as vendible abroad for 
more than the equivalent of those quantities, is a currency of 
more real worth. Roth cannot long remain in circulation to- 
gether. ‘The gold and silver must give place to paper currency, 
and leave it in sole possession. 

It has been thought and alleged, that the bank of England 
possesses the ability of restoring, at any time, the par of paper 
currency and bullion, by the simple expedient of contracting 
its issue of bank notes; and would be compelled, by a prudent 
regard for its own interest, to do so, were its notes made con- 
vertible into coined money: or, in other words, that the steps 
which must be taken by the bank, whenever bullion rises much 
above the mint price, to make its prompt resources of coined 
money suffice, and to protect itself from a run upon it for gold, 
ould reestablish the par of foreign exchanges, by raising the 
value of its paper circulation to a level with the price of bullion 
in market. 

That notes of the Bank of England, convertible into gold 
coin upon demand, must keep pace with the value of bullion, 
so long as confidence in the solvency of the bank endures, is a 
position not to be contradicted. That they should continue to 
do so, down to the very last note suffered to remain in circula- 
tion, is undeniable. he debtor of the bank must purchase its 
notes or else metallic currency at the price of the latter, which 
is nearly the same with the price of bullion, to fulfil his engage- 
ments to the bank. He must give nearly the same premium on 
one as on the other. 


FS 
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In ordinary circumstances, this may doubtless suffice. If all 
the gold and silver, coined and uncoined, which is present in 
the whole country, be more than adequate to the foreign de- 
mand for bullion, the par of exchange will assuredly be restor- 
ed, and probably be soon turned, and exchanges incline the 
other way, until a competent quantity of gold and silver be 
brought back. 

But, if the foreign demand for bullion exceed the actual 
quantity of gold and silver in the realm; if its resources of me- 
tallic money and of bullion, be inadequate to the craving oi the 
foreign market, what then is to ensue? Every note of the 
Bank of England will certainly be withdrawn from circulation, 
What then is to follow? 

It is however contended, that before matters could arrive at 
that point, the whole quantity of the paper circulation must 
have been redueed in proportion to the reduction of the bank 
circulation, and its value proportionately augmented with its 
scarcity. ‘Goods consequently falling in price, would become 
available for exportation to satisfy the foreign debt. 

The reasoning which supports the argument alluded to, may 
be quite satisfactory and conclusive, if all the data be conced- 
ed; if things remain in other respects as they are; or, as for 
the argument, they are supposed to continue. 

But it is not by any means clear, that the paper circulation 
in general, whereof bank notes are but a part, shall precisely 
follow the lead of bank paper. 

The paper circulation of Great Britain, besides notes of the 
bank, consists chiefly of Exchequer bills payable at a future and 
not precisely definite term; and, in the next place, private ac- 
ceptances payable at limited dates; and lastly, notes of private 

anks and of individuals, likewise payable on demand. 

Exchequer bills, which in their amount much exceed the 
whole circulation of the Bank of England, are not subject to 
an immediate exaction of payment. They are liable to unli- 
mited depreciation; not being convertible into money at the 
will of the holder and at his own time, but at a period deter- 
mined by the debtor instead of the creditor. - 

Private acceptances, at short dates, are more nearly on a 
footing with notes payable on demand. At the expiration of 
the term, they fall into the same class with them. 

‘These are indeed exigible forthwith, and must be discharged 
either with coin, or with notes of the Bank of England, or with 
the set-off of some other transferable demand. 

If this alternative did not exist, the expectation entertained, 
_ that a diminution of amount in the circulation of the Bank of 
J 
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England’s notes shall enforce a like reduction of notes of coun- 
try banks and a general diminution of paper circulation, might 
be well founded ; provided no other expedient remain to the 
private circulator. 

Without stopping to inquire whether other expedients may 
probably be devised, and are likely to be adopted, it is enough 
for the argument to observe, that the alternative which has 
been mentioned cannot be excluded. In a scarcity of money, 
it is not impracticable to have recourse to an exchange of debts, 
and barter of credits, for the liquidation and adjustment of all 
pecuniary transactions, in like manner as recourse is had to the 
barter of goods under circumstances of scarcity of currency. 

The prevailing practice of country banks, and their mode of 
dealing, together with the manner in which a daily settlement 
of accounts is effected among bankers in London, have paved 
the way for the complete introduction of a system of barter and 
exchange of debts and credits, by which a common medium of 
currency, unless for small change, may be entirely dispensed 
with. 

Notes of country banks are payable in London, or by drafts 
on London. They are there paid, like payments originatin 
in London, at the house of bankers. The holder of the drat 
pays it to his banker, has credit for it, and draws against it for 
any payments which he himself has to make good. The Lon- 
don bankers mutually settle daily their accounts of the day; and 
the final balance of the whole account among the whole body, 
may as easily be adjusted by.a transfer of credit with the Bank 
of England, covered by unexpired bills previously deposited 
with the bank, as by actually passing notes of the bank from 
the hand of one banker’s clerk to that of another. The prac- 
tice of opening an account with the bank, and maintaining a 
credit there by a deposite of discountable bills, is an established 
one, and nothing can be easier than such an use of it. 

In the whole of these transactions, not a piece of money, 
nor a Bank of England’s note is needed. All is effected by 
transfer of credit among parties step by step known to each 
other. It is only for small payments, and between parties not 
known to and trusted by each other, that a current medium of 
circulation is indispensable. 

In every part of Great Britain, besides London and its im- 
mediate vicinity, with a single distant county, that want is sup- 
plied by notes of the country banks. It appears by no means 
improbable, that as fast as notes of the Bank of England shall 
be withdrawn, notes of country banks will take their place in 
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the more distant as well as in the nearer range of the currenc 
of the metropolis, if not within the metropolis itself. A much 
less circulation of Bank of England’s notes may suffice, as their 
place becomes supplied by circulation of country notes, with. 
out any consequent diminution of the aggregate amount. 

On the extreme supposition which has been before admitted, 
that the Bank of England may be driven to withdraw the whole 
of its notes from circulation, it yet does not follow that no de- 
vice or contrivance may be hit upon by private persons to fur- 
nish the metropolis with a paper currency in the absence of 
bank notes and metallic circulation; or that the urgency of the 
public wants may not give birth to the introduction of a sub- 
stitute, without deliberate art or contrivance, and simply in a 
natural course as a result of the emergency. 

In less exigency, recourse has formerly been had to the issue 
of tokens by individuals, Other means, not contrary to law, 
might be now pointed out as likely to be resorted to, if the ob- 
ject of these speculations were to suggest a prospective remedy 
for a contingent evil. Enough has been said to show, that it is 
far from an admitted truth, that all the data, upon which the 
reasoning here controverted was founded, can be assumed as 
certain and inevitable. 

If there were no other criterion and measure of the value of 
paper currency besides its scarcity or abundance, then the ar- 
gument for an expectation that its value shall follow the scale 
of its copiousness, might be just. Perhaps when that argument 
was put forward, it might be entirely correct; no other crite- 
rion existing besides the standard value of the denomination of 
money borne on the face of that currency. But paper, whether 
consisting of Bank of England’s notes, or Exchequer bills, or 
private acceptances, or country notes, represents debt, or an 
obligation of payment, which will be fulfilled by a transfer of 
credit in nominal money, that is, the pound sterling; the value 
of which is now fixed at the mean price of divers sorts of corn ; 
two bushels of wheat, and four of barley; nearly six of oats, and 
three of rye, &c. 

Bullion may fluctuate in price; gold and silver may be scarce 
or abundant; both may disappear from circulation bank notes 
may follow in the train, and be withdrawn from circulation : 
all the while the mean werth of the pound sterling remains, 
amidst the vicissitudes of metallic currency, regulated and de- 
termined by the average price of corn. 

The pound sterling is not a fourth part (more a few grains), 
of an ounce of gold; nor is it a little less than four ounces of 
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silver; but it is the mean price of two bushels of wheat, and 
certain other proportions of other grain. 

Vain then will every endeavour be to establish and preserve 
a metallic currency, while the real standard of the value of 
money is corn, and not gold nor silver. The endeavour may 
be attended with serious inconvenience. It may produce much 
uncertainty and confusion, much distress and difficulty. It can- 
not be effectual; until the Corn Laws are altered, and the 
pound sterling is measured by gold and silver, instead of wheat 
and barley. 

I am not unapprised of very cogent reasons against reagitat- 
ing the important question of the Corn Laws. But if, indeed, 
it be forbidden in prudence to amend those regulations, we 
must be content to abide by their consequences; among which 
the most prominent is an utter impossibility of retaining gold 
or silver currency, while the regulated price of corn materially 
differs from its arbitrated price and true value in exchange for 
bullion ; and an emergent call for importing a foreign supply of 
the necessaries of life, is matter of occasional recurrence. 

It is with a deep sense of the vital importance of these topics, 
and the intimate relation between them, that I have ventured to 
touch upon the subject. It is one that should be approached 
with no bias or prejudice; with no party feeling, nor personal 
animosity ; with no selfish sentiment ; no tincture of resentment 
of the past, nor angry anticipation of the future. 

If the public interests require that an arbitrary value of agri- 
cultural produce should be maintained to uphold the national 
income, and support the revenue of the state which is derived 
from it, and thus enable the nation to bear its burdens and fulfil 
its engagements ; be it at the same time felt and remembered, 
that to maintain that arbitrary value, an artificial currency must 
be supported. 

If the public interests may be better consulted by promptly 
returning to the wholesome condition of a metallic currency, 
upon par with the rest of the civilized and commercial world ; 
be it understood and recollected, that the price of every other 
commodity, of labour and all its productions, must adapt itself 
to the same level. By that par, and by no arbitrary value, 
must be determined the worth of silane produce, the a- 
mount of the national income derived therefrom, and the sum 
of the public revenue levied. 

Whether the nation may be able to face its engagements, 
and support the consequent burdens, is metter for serious con- 
sideration. If it be impracticxble to accomplish the one object 
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consistently with the other,- what course is to be followed to 
shun impending evils ? 

To pursue this subject through all its bearings, and thorough- 
ly examine the momentous question, is beside the purpose of 
this essay. Profoundly impressed with the notion of an inti- 
mate connexion between two matters, one of which is a topic of 
universal disquisition, while a prevalent disposition is appa- 
rent to blink the other as a hazardous and unwelcome question, 
I have been desirous, with deference and caution, to convey to 
the minds of others the impression which is deeply felt by my- 
self. 

Let the option of prolonging an artificial state of currency, 
or reverting to the more natural condition of it, be well weigh- 
ed and dispassionately determined. But let it not be forgot- 
ten, that another and not less momentous question is involved 
in the decision; that the choice lies between artificial currency, 
together with a great income, drawn from sources raised to an 
artificial elevation, or the reestablishment of natural prices with 
metallic currency and reduced national income. One part of 
the election is inseparable from the other. Let that be chosen. 


which is most conducive to the public interests; and let that 
option be made without fear or favour. 


- 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Improvement of Pastures, and Formation of Forests in the 
Highlands. 


Sir, 

Tue Highlands of Scotland are probably more distin- 
guished by the varicty of their surface, scenery, soil, and natu- 
ral productions, than any other division of the United King- 
dom. They are tr aversed by lofty mountains, connected with 
minor ridges, and innumerable hills of various elevation defin- 
ipg glens and valleys, chequered with spots of uncommon ferti- 
lity and beauty. The country is also deeply indented with nu- 
merous friths, navigable lakes and capacious rivers; and by 
means of roads and ‘br idges recently formed and er rected, faci- 
lities of communication are afforded, which are likely, with due 
attention to other species of improvement, to be productive of 
local and national advantages to an incalculable extent. 

Within less than half a century, the economical management 
of the Highlands was very injudicious and unsuccessful. The 
small patches of arable land were tenanted in common occu- 
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pancy, and cultivated with neither care nor skill. Few sheep 
were reared, and the cattle were seldom supplied with sufficient 
winter provender. Woods were wholly neglected, and many 
places which were formerly covered with exter isive forests, were 
suffered to exhibit a surface of Siberian dreariness. About 40 
years ago, however, the proprietors relinquishing in part their 
notions of feudal dignity, came to bestow some attention on the 

value of their estates, and to direct their endeavours to the aug- 
mentation of their rentals. The farms were gradually enlar aed 
—the tenants in some instances were encouraged to cultivate 
artificial grasses and turnips—the cultivation of the potatoe be- 

came conimon—a more judicious system of cropping than was 
previously observed came into use; and, so far as respected the 
m: inagement of arable land, a considerable i improvement was 
commenced. he mountains, the hills, the long and steep de- 
clivities, were still neglected. Their extensive grazings were 
pastured only by a few cattle and diminutive sheep, which did 
not consume one-twentieth of their herbage. In seme few in- 
stances plantations were formed ; but excepting on the proper- 
ties formerly annexed to the crown by reason of rebellion, the 
planted woods were nowhere extensive. The thriving condi- 
tion and increasing value of the woods planted by the commis- 
sioners of the annexed estates, began to attract notice, and the 
improvement of the country by planting, became an object of 
general interest. About 30 years ago, the introduction of a 
Hreed of sheep, superior to the native, was commenced; and, 
notwithstanding a clamorous and riotous opposition on the part 
of the lower classes, large tracts were laid under these useful 
animals. ‘The system has since been gradually extending with 
the most be neficial results; and notwithstanding the total depo- 
pulation of many extensive districts, the Hi; ghlands in gencral 
are now as populous as at any former period. 

Such is a very brief sketch of some changes which have taken 
place in the rural economy of the Highlands, —changes which 
have been certainly producti ve of very great ‘benefit. But the 
capabilities of these interesting regions, are yet very far indeed 
from being employed to the best ‘advantage ; ; and it is my pur- 
pose to show, that by judicious management, the intrinsic value 
of Highland estates may still be enhanced to a very large a- 
mount. 

Keeping in view the diversity and inequality of surface, the 
variety of soil, and the comparatively limited extent of the 
plains and valleys i in the Highlands, it appears to me evident, 
that the best general system of management which can be fol- 
lowed, is to confine aration to the low grounds entirely ; aud 

1 
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that the hills and declivities should be managed under a system 
by which the improving of pasture, and the rearing of trees 
should be conjoined. 

It is well known, that though the number of sheep which now 
traverse the Highlands is twenty times greater than 30 years 
ago, a great part of their summer pasture cannot be consumed. 
If the quantity of wintet food could be augmented, the number 
of sheep might be increased in the same proportion. Now it is 
certain, that the winterings might be very greatly improved by 
extensive planting. Throughout the Highlands, there are ex- 
tensive tracts of moss, barren hills, and steep declivities, which 
at present afford but little pasture, of hardly any value, at any 
season of the year. But these tracts, don at present barren 
of herbage, are remarkably well adapted for producing larch, 
Scots fir, birch, and spruce, with vigour and luxuriance, which 
would in a few years afford shelter to the flocks during the win- 
ter snows, and save them from destruction from drift. This is 
not the only advantage which would accrue to the storemaster 
fromm extensive planting in such situations. The quantity of 
winter food might be increased to a very great extent. With- 
in the limits of the woods to be formed, open spaces of small 
extent might be left at convenient distances, and in sufficient 
number; wherein whins might be sown, where the ground is 
dry; and, where it is humid, various tribes of grasses would 
grow abundantly. From these the sheep would be able to ob- 
tain considerable supplies of winter food, in secure shelter, im 
addition to any other supplies on which they have to depend. 
It is no objection to the sowing of whins that they may tear off 
the wool. If they are sown at such distances as to admit the 
ready passage of the sheep between the bushes when grown; 
there is no danger that impassable thickets will be formed. 
The sheep clip the bushes all round with the regularity of a 
Chinese gardener, and prune them so as to produce a constant 
succession of tender shoots, without tearing off a single filament 
of wool. This is a fact which many of your readers can cer- 
tify. In like manner, at the bases of hills where a zone of rank 
heath extends around, planting would greatly contribute, in the 
open spaces proposed to be left, to increase the size and nutri- 
tious substances of the heath, and afford additional food in 
shelter and security: whereas, without the shelter of wood, this 
heath during the winter drifts is of little or no use, the greater 
part of it being in general buried in the snow. In a few years 
after the trees are planted, much additional winter food would 
be afforded, by ihe spontaneous growth of various grasses, which 
are always to be found in woods; and thus it is evident, that 
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by extensive plantations, more numerous flocks might be main- 
tained than at present, in health and safety, on land now unpro- 
ductive or of little value. To estimate the advantages to the 
storemaster, likely to result from the general adoption of the 
plan recommended, may not be unprofitable. Supposing the 
number of sheep now in the Highlands to amount to 600,000, 
and supposing (which certainly is not assuming too much) that 
one-tenth of all the flocks is, on an average ‘of years, lost by 
drift and want of food, it is not unlikely, that by affording shel- 
ter and food in the manner proposed, ‘one-half of this number, 
or one-twentieth of the whole flock, might be saved; and sup- 
posing the animals, at an average, to be worth only ten shillings 
each, there would thus be saved throughout the Highlands no 
less than 15,000/. per annum. This is a benefit which would 
be derived from planting the dry, exposed, and barren soils; 
but were the humid spaces, wl:ich are so frequently found in 
considerable extent at the bases of hills, and throughout the 
long tracts of moors, drained and planted with spruce, for shel- 
ter, in the manner above prescribed, the quantity of dry, whole- 
some pasture would be further very considerably augmented, 
and, of course, the value of the flocks would be enhanced in the 
same proportion. 

Thus, then, it appears, that by planting and draining, the 
value of Highland estates, with a view merely to the i improv e- 
ment of pasture, would be largely increased; but when the 

value of the wood is taken into consideration, the benefits of the 
improvements proposed will be found to be of immense agni- 
tude. 

In thirty years, it has been shown by your correspondent 
Sylvanus, that an acre of Scots fir w ould be worth 29/. 9s. 6d., 
and an acre of larch 111/. 1s. 4d.; and supposing the Highlands 
north of the Spey to contain 69,760 acres, not yet planted, fit 
for rearing Scots fir; and 27,250 acres fit for larch, not yet 
planted, (which I consider a very moderate estimate),—then it is 
clear, that, exclusive of the extensive benefit to be derived from 
the improvement of pasture, the value of landed property iu the 
Highlands would, in thirty years, be enhanced to the extent 
of no less than 5,082,742/. 13s. 4d., and more than 200,000/. 
annually. 

These are considerations which afford inducements, sufficient- 
ly strong, to the Highland proprietors to cover the nakedness 
of their country; but there are other and very important con- 
steretions s, which indicate the great utility of planting, highly 
worthy of their attention. It is very likely that political causes 
may contribute to advance the price of timber. It is evident 
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that our colonies in North America will, at no distant period, 
be severed for ever from the mother country; and if a war 
should occur, which would suspend or interrupt our intercourse 
with the Baltic, it is obvious that our supply of timber might 
be precarious and greatly limited. In that case, it is on our 
own forests that we would have almost entirely to depend. But 
even though no such events were to happen, it is certain that 
the demand for native timber must always be equal to its pre- 
sent amount; and that it is likely to continue on the increase. 
The dwellings of the lower classes are everywhere now con- 
structed with more attention to neatness and comfort than here- 
tofore ;—more timber is used in architecture and other arts and 
trades ;—the fishings are rapidly extending, and, on the aboli- 
tion of the impolitic salt-duties, will increase still further ;—an 
additional demand for the supply of the shipwright and the 
cooper will thus arise ;—and, as the duty on colonial and foreign 
timber is now, and is likely to remain high, well grown native 
timber must always be in demand, and afford an ample and 
steady income to the proprietors of forests. We may therefore 
anticipate the period, when the wants of the architect, the car- 
penter and shipwright, will be supplied from our native hills, 
and when our Highland gentry will be as much distinguished 
by the splendour of their establishments, and the great value 
of their properties, as by their high spirit and honourable de- 
scent. 

I shall now conclude, by recommending, that as the plant 
in the nurseries are this season of excellent quality, and as the 
price of labour is now uncommonly low, extensive plantations 
should imniediately be vigorously carried on. 

Gleann mor na Walbin, 

12th Oct. 1819. \ 






























Monranvs. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sirictures on the Conditions as to Culture and Management 
proposed for Leases of Arable Lands, inserted in No. 


LXXVII. (February 1819.) 






Sir, 

I wisn to offer a few remarks cn a paper which appear- 
ed in your Number for last February, under the title of * Notes 
respecting the Conditions, as to Culture and Management, that 
may deserve attention in framing Leases of Arable Lands.’ 
In your succeeding Number, I perceive two of your correspond- 
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ents have in some measure anticipated me; but there is still 
room for examining these ‘ Notes’ more in detail, especially as 
your own note describes their author in such terms as to entitle 
his opinions to the most serious attention. 

It would be easy to point out some objections to the style 
and manner of that paper, which is rather vague and diffuse for 
‘ a gentleman of the highest professional knowledge and expe- 
rience 3’ but I shall rather advert to such of the prefatory to- 
pics as are of some importance, and then proceed to the parti- 
cular conditions recommended. 

To say that peas, beans, tares, &c. and clover and ryegrass, 
and potatoes and turnips, &c. have never, ‘ until very lately,’ 
been extensively raised on the fields of ordinary farmers’ 
(p. $1.) in Scotland, must give a stranger rather an unfavour- 
able opinion of our agriculture. The fact, it is well known 
here, is quite otherwise. Peas have been cultivated in Scotland 
for centuries; and all the other crops, tares excepted, have been 
extensively raised i in all parts of the lowlands of Scotland, where- 
ever the soil and climate are suitable, for thirty years at least, 
and in some counties for twice that period. 

The arrangement of the crops (p. 32.) is not altogether free 
from objections ; but it is sufficient to observe, that the writer 
is not consistent. In the passage just referred to, beans are 
placed properly enough among the pulse crops; but at page 36, 
we find them under the fourth division, or ¢ fallow crops,’ a- 
long with potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and rape; and under the 
preceding division, or * pulse crops,’ beans are not noticed at 
all. As this gentleman may probably be much consulted in 
drawing leases, and in interpreting their clauses, it must be 
evident that much loss or inconvenience may arise from his em- 
ploying words in a loose inanner, or without giving them a de- 
finite and consistent signification. And this was the less to be 
expected in one who justly finds fault with the common divi- 
sion of crops into white and green crops, as ‘ loose, and not 
sufficiently discriminate.’ ‘To the same purpose it may just be 
noticed, that your correspondent should have mentioned whe- 
ther he meant the Scots or English acre throughout his com- 
munication. 

His observations on drilling, in reference to corn crops, pre- 
sent a very imperfect outline of a question that has been so 
much agitated of late. A practice which has been recommend- 
ed by very high authority, and encouraged by premiums given 
by the Highland Society, well deserved a more business-like 
consideration. I have no intention to go into the subject; but 
I cannot but think that drilling might become more general on 
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light soils, with advantag 

classes. "Wherever what are called annual weeds prevail, (an 
this is certainly a common case on much of the land near Edin- 
burgh, notwithstanding the frequency of a potatoe crop, one of 
the ‘ fallow’ or ‘ cleansing crops,’) I really do not know any 
other method of obtaining clean crops of grain, not to speak of 
the loss sustained from their exhausting the soil, than drilling 
and hand-hoeing. On light soils, it is true, where turnips are 
taken after one crop of corn, and the land sown with clover and 
ryegrass among the corn the year after, annual weeds will sel- 
dom be troublesome, especially if the turnips have been eaten 
on the ground by sheep. But there is much corn sown after 
other crops than turnips or cultivated herbage or ley, on land 
infested with annual weeds ; and there, I humbly conceive, drill- 
ing will be found, and indeed has been found, in several parts 
of Scotland, of great benefit. I have always understood that 
one of the greatest objections to drilling was the difficulty of 
getting hands for hoeing; but the employment of additional 
hands, where they can be got at moderate wages, is, at the pre- 
sent time, no slight recommendation of the practice. The ob- 
jection is perhaps of little weight at any time; for the same 
hands that are wanted about midsummer for hoeing the turnips, 
might be employed in the early part of the season in the same 
kind of labour among the corn. And nobody, I imagine, 
would think it a sufficient reason for sowing turnip broadcast, 
or for not hoeing them when in drills, to be told that labourers 
could not be procured. 

If I rightly understand the long note on pages 36, 37, and 
38, respecting summer-fallow, I must beg leave to dissent en- 
tirely from the conclusions to which it leads. To say ¢ that, 
in several cases, it may even be occasionally introduced during’ 
the continuance of a course of good culture, seems to me not 
the language of a Scots farmer of much professional experience, 
but rather to come from the school of Mr Arthur Young and 
Mr Greg. As toa ‘ dry free soil, on a sound underground or 
Bottom,’ there can be no question; but in regard to a ¢ clayey 
soil on a retentive subsoil’ (p. 37.), to speak doubtfully of the 
expediency of a plain fallow, ‘ even occasionally,’ is not a little 
remarkable. But, even on such a soil, it seems the question as 
to summer-fallow is not to be determined by the degree of its 
wetness, or tendency to become firm and tenacious, but by the 
climate and the degree of its fertility ; and the only reason for 
introducing summer-fallow at all, is, that fallow crops (beans 
and cabbages) ‘ may not be eligible for culture’ in high-lying 
and cold situations, and on lower lying grounds that are poor. 
A plain fallow on the most stiff retentive soils, is not therefore 


ge to the farmer and to the ae 
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necessary, because they cannot otherwise be kept clean and pro- 
ductive: beans and cabbages will answer the purpose equally 
well, if they can be made to grow to good crops; and the use 
of summer-fallow is merely to supply “their place where their 
culture is not eligible. If the soil be rich enough to yield ¢ a- 
bout 36 bushels of beans, or a produce of cabbages correspond- 
ing to the amount of beans,’ says your cor respondent, * then 
such fallow-crops may, with advantage, totally supersede the 
employment of any summer-fallow.’ (page 38.) Whether 28 
bushels of beans will do, seems a matter of some uncertainty ; 
but 20 bushels certainly will not. 

It is possible I may be told, if I should object to all this, that 
no clay land will continue to yield 56, or even 28 bushels of 
‘beans an acre, without being fallowed occ asionally ; and there- 
fore that the writer, who has stipulated for an impossible con- 
dition, knew that his conclusion ag: ainst fallow could not be im- 
pugned. ‘ Give me,’ he may say, ‘as strong a clay as you 
please, that will yield, once in a rotation of six years for in+ 
stance, 36 bushels of beans without fallow, and then I shall 
prove to you that on such land fallow is unnecessary.’ But I 
will not believe him capable of any such subterfuge. We must, 
on the contrary, take it for granted, that he simply means rich 
clay soils in a good climate, and that on such soils summer- 
fallow is quite unnecessary. 

Now, it is a provoking thing to be told this after your Maga- 
zine has been for 20 years defending us against the few anti- 
fallowists of the south; and what is still worse, to be assured of 
it by a gentleman of the highest professional experience, after 
we have been for a much longer period in the constant practice 
of losing one year in six in the cropping of our very best clay 
soils, some of them rented as high as 7/. the Scots acre. Sure- 
ly the Carse of Gowrie is pretty well both in regard to soil and 
climate, and its bean crops as good at least as any on the north 
of the Tweed, and yet it has never been found here that either 
beans or cabbages ‘ may with advantage totally supersede the 
employment of any summer-fallow. ’ But if your able corre- 
spondent will give me the necessary instructions, and ensure my 
success, I seriously declare, that a fair trial shall be made on as 
good a clay soil as any in all the Carse. That he may run no 
great risk, I am willing that the experiment be made upon a 
small scale; but without spade labour, or pampering the spot 
to the prejudice of the rest of my farm. If this proposal does 
not meet with his approbation, am I not entitled, in common 

with the rest of your readers, to call upon him to mention a 
single instance in Scotland where a ‘ clayey soal on a retentive 
subsoil,’ has been cultivated for 10 or 12 years without sum 
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mer-fallow, and still yields 36 bushels of beans per acre, and 
other crops in proportion? In the mean while, allow me to de- 
clare, that I hold the whole of his doctrine about fallows as a 
fanciful speculation, or worse. 

Manure is a subject of such importance, that I should have 
been glad if a few observations on the best means of increasing 
its quantity, or improving its quality, had supplied the place 
of some of your correspondent’s introductory Notes. But all 
that is said on this point, is, that on ordinary land yielding 
about 42 bushels of oats an acre, corn crops do not return more 
than four tons of manure from that extent of ground, (p. 32.); 
and as to cultivated herbage and pulse crops (p. 35.), and fallow 
or cleansing crops (p. 35. ), we are assured, generally, and with- 
out any distinction being made among them, that they afford 
50 per cent. more manure than corn crops do. 

On this point I would take leave to observe, that before any 
useful estimate can be formed of the quantity of manure that 
may be made from different crops, a reference must be made to 
the established practice in this respect, or, if that be objected 
to, to some other definite mode of management. Now, as your 
correspondent has not given any method of his own regarding 
the conversion of straw, herbage, &c. into manure, he must be 
understood, [| imagine, to refer to the practice of the best far- 
mers in his estimate. 

If this be the case, this estimate, I confess, is to me a dead 
jetter. The principal material, indeed almost the only one, 
from which manure is made on a farm, is the straw of corn 
crops; and whatever may be the extent of pulse and fallow 
crops, the quantity of manure that can be procured must still 
be in proportion to the quantity of straw. By means of these 
crops, straw may be converted into better manure than if it 
were partly eaten and partly trodden down by cattle that had 
no other food; and some addition will no doubt be made to it 
by the excrements of the cattle fed on the pulse and fallow 
crops; yet so long as straw is necessary for litter, and for re- 
ceiving and absorbing the excrementitious matter of the live- 
stock, and is often used also as part of their food, the quantity 
of disposeable manure that can be made upon a farm, ander 
any management with which I am acquainted, must still be li- 
mited by the quantity of straw. No disposeable manure worth 
the s speaking of is ever made without straw. Moss indeed may 
be added in some places to assist in absorbing the urine of the 

cattle, and, in a few instances, part of this urine may be received 
into a cistern, and carried out to the fields by itself as a manure, 
independent of straw. But these practices are not common in 
Scotland, nor in any part of it followed to any extent worth no- 
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tice. If your correspondent had them in his eye, he ought to 
have said so. : ’ 

Farm manure is therefore made from the straw of corn crops, 
by means of the excrementitious matter of live stock; and 
in good management, this matter is chiefly obtained from the 
consumption of other food than the straw itself. It is therefore 
difficult, if practicable at all, to say what part of ah sap of ma- 
nure is obtained from the straw, and what from the crops, pulse 
and fallow crops, which are consumed along with it. 

According to your correspondent, straw alone gives 4 tons 
of manure an acre; and these other crops 50 per cent. more, 
or 6 tons. From an acre of each, therefore, when used toge- 
ther, the quantity of manure should be 10 tons. 

On this I have to observe, Ist, That a ton, or a ton anda 
a quarter of corn straw (the probable produce of an English 
acre of ordinary land) cannot be made into 4 tons of what de- 
serves the name of manure, without absorbing the dung and 
urine of live stock fed upon other articles than the straw it- 
self. Part of this weight of 4 tons, therefore, belongs to the 
other crops. 

2d, In regard to the manure afforded by the other crops, I 
should like to know how the fact, that they yield 6 tons an acre, 
is t» be ascertained. Is it usual, or is there any instance at all, 
of their being consumed so as to yield a quantity of disposeable 
manure, without straw being employed cither as food or litter 
for the live stock, or both ? 

3d, Do all these crops yield an equal quantity of manure? 
—turnips, potatoes, cabbages, rape, green clover and ryegrass, 
hay and the haul of beans, all so different in weight, from 
30 tons an acre down to little more than one ton, yield from their 
consumption the same quantity of 6 tons in dung and urine ? 

But if, instead of sep rating, what in practice is never sepa- 
rated, the manure made from straw from that which is made 
from other crops, we should consider it as derived from both 
sources combined; Is it really the fact, that an acre of corn 
straw, along with an acre of any one of these crops, gives ten 
tons of manure, neither more nor less ? 

If you apply this estimate to 100 acres of land kept in a four- 
years’ course of turnips, corn, clover and ryegrass, and corn, 
—then the quantity of manure should be Tous. 

From 50 acres of corn, at 4 tons an acre, - 200 

50. acres of turnips and clover and ryegrass, at 
6 tons an acre, - - - - 300 


500 
which gives for 25 acres manured every year, 20 tons an acre. 
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This quantity I suspect is considerably more than is ever made 
on land that yields only 42 bushels of oats an acre. 

I shall only observe further on this point, that it seems un- 
like a practical man to confound together all the fallow and 
pulse crops in respect to the quantity of manure that may, with 
the assistance of straw, be obtained from their consumption ; for 
it must be evident to every farmer, that green herbage and tur- 
nips afford, by their consumption in houses or straw-yards, the 
means of converting into manure a much greater quantity of 
straw, than bean haulm, hay, or even potatoes. 

lt might be desireable to know what is really the weight of 
dung and urine passed by cattle fed on each of these crops, se- 
parately from that of the straw with which they are mixed in 
common practice: it certainly cannot in te case be 6 tons 
an acre, but must bear some proportion to the weight of the 
crops consumed, 

I have heard it somewhere alleged, that the quantity of ma- 
nure made from a ton of hay, straw, or bean haulm, is in the 
same proportion to the weight of these articles, whether they 
pass through the bodies of animals, or are only used as litter; 
in both cases, the weight being from three to four times that of 
the dry material. If this be so, what supplies the nourishment 
of the animal, and the still greater loss S perspiration ? But 
it is plain that no such mode of calculation will apply to the 
consumption of herbage, turnips, and other succulent food. 

The quantity of disposeable manure, I may repeat, must 
therefore be limited by the quantity of straw, with very few and 
trifling exceptions, such as I have already adverted to. When 
the straw will absorb no more excrementitious matter, the ma- 
nufacture of manure, whatever be the quantity of the pulse and 
fallow crops, can be carried no further. To obtain this utmost 
quantity, It is not necessary to consume all these crops at the 
farm-stead, unless they be raised upon a very small scale; and 
indeed this is never done. Most of the turnips, where they are 
cultivated extensively, are consumed where they grow, and add 
hothing to the quantity of disposeable manure. There is not 
straw enough to absorb the urine that would be made from them, 
if they were all consumed in houses or farm-yards, there being, 
in the four years’ course already noticed, only two acres of 
straw for one acre of turnips. 

I should net have thought it necessary to say so much on this 
point, if it had not been with a view to the clause recommended 
for leases ef arable land in the sequel. By that clause it is as- 
sumed, that all these pulse and fallow crops are upon an equal 
footing in regard to manure; and therefore to be all alike pro- 
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hibited from being carried off a farm; hay and potatoes, as well 
as turnips, rape and cabbages. 

You will observe, that in speaking of manure, I have used 
the word ‘ disposeable;’ that is, manure made at the home- 
stead, or in houses or strawyards, and applicable to any part of 
afarm. What may be left from the consumption of the crops 
by sheep or cattle on the fields, and which remains where it is 
dropped, it is neither practicable to ascertain, nor useful to in- 

uire. 

I shall now proceed to your correspondent’s conclusions, (page 
38). 

His first conclusion is, that not more than half the arable 
land of a farm should be under corn, and on poor lands he 
thinks it would be preferable to have not more than ‘ three- 
eighths, or two-fifths, or two-sixths. ’ 

From a pretty general knowledge of the arable land of Seot- 
land, I am led to the conclusion that not an acre of it in ten 
can be advantageously cultivated for corn every second year; 
and that on at least four-fifths of the whole, it would be better 
for both landlord and tenant if half the land were always in 
grass. As to keeping half the arable land, unless the soil be 
of the very best quality, or liberally supplied with extraneous 
manure, in corn crops, it has always been found a bad system. 

The second conclusion does not require any remark ; but the 
third is, I think, very objectionable. Nothing is to be sold 
‘but corn, or the seeds of the crops, and live stock, or their 

roducts ; ’ every thing else, is to be consumed on the spot, ‘ un- 
ess the tenant shall previously obtain (in writing) the landlord’s 
consent to do so, or shall be liable satisfactorily to instruct’ that 
he ‘ has procured elsewhere, and expended on the land, as much 
putrescent manure as the articles disposed of would afford, were 
they retained and used on the farm.’ 

By this sweeping prohibition, hay, potatoes, and many other 


indispensable articles of farm produce, — for the consump- 


tion of towns, are at once to be excluded from the public mar- 
ket; or at least the small proportion of them that may be sold, 
is to be monopolized by the farmers in the vicinity of the great 
towns, from,whence only any considerable supply of putrescent 
manure can be obtained. And further, even in this last situa- 
tion, a farmer must either previously obtain the landlord’s con- 
sent, in every individual instance, to dispense with his own pro- 
hibition; or, if he acts without it, he may be called upon to prove, 
perhaps at the end of his lease many years after, that he pro- 
eured and expended as mucii putrescent manure, &Xc. 

If landlords were ever to act upon such a recommendation as 
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this, the consequence would necessarily be, either the entire ex- 
clusion of half the land produce of the country from market, or, 
if the farmers should persist in seeking a market, an endless li- 
tigation between them and their landlords, in which the proof, 
as to the quantity of extraneous'manure laid upon the land, 
would always fall upon the former. I hope no such clause has 
been generally introduced into leases of late, and, where it has, 
that it has seldom or never been acted upon. It would really 
be an alarming affair, if a farmer could not sell a stone of hay, 
or a boll of potatoes, without being obliged to lead a proof that 
he brought so many carts of manure from some town or village, 
and ¢ expended ’ it on his land. 

It is here that the vague estimate respecting the manure that 
may be obtained from different crops, is given effect to. Ifit were 
considered how little manure, comparatively speaking, can be 
made from the consumption of potatoes and hay by themselves ; 
that the manure that can be made on a farm is limited by the 
quantity of straw; that all the straw may be made into manure 
with but a small proportion of a turnip crop; and that in short 
nothing is abstracted from the farm but the dung and urine 
alone, which the cattle would have dropped on a bare unlitter- 
ed pavement, or on the fields, while they consumed the hay and 
potatoes ;—if these things be duly considered, the reason of the 
prohibition must appear r exceedingly frivolous, when compared 
with the advantages of a free trade in these articles, to the farm- 
er on the one hand, and the public on the other. 

It is quite another matter to inquire into the expediency of 
selling hay and potatoes. The latter, I think, should never be 
cultivated at all, to any extent, at a distance from large towns 
whence manure can be got; and it seems to me that your cor- 
respondent has by much too favourable an opinion of them as a 
fallow or cleaning crop. 

In his fourth conclusion (p. 40.) there is to be a certain pro- 
portion ofa farm in fallow or fallow crops, in each of the last 
three years of the lease, and a similar proportion sown with 
* grass, clover and other herbage.’ The last year’s grass seeds 

re to be paid for by the landlord or incoming tenant; bu: as 
to the fallow, it does not appear that the ten nt is to have any 
remuneration whatever, even for the last year’s, which his suc- 
cessor must reap the benefit of. As it is well known, however, 
to be the practice of the country, that a tenant is paid for the 
jand he gives to his successor to be fallowed, unless he received 
fallow himself without payment at his entry; the omission is 
probably not intentional. No tenant can, in common justice, 
be required to relinquish a part of his farm, the last year of his 
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lease, for the benefit of his successor, without being paid for it, 
according to the probable value of the crop he might have had 
upon it, ‘and something more as a consideration for his consent- 
ing to actommodate the incoming tenant. If the waygoing te- 


nant is to work this fallow too, the labour must be also paid 
for. 

Among the fallow crops of the last three years, I should not 
he willing to admit beans upon clay soils, nor potatoes upon 
dry land. On the former I would <tipulate for plain fallow the 
Jast year, or rather that the tenant should permit his successor 
to enter in due time to the portion assigned for fallow, and work 
it himself. As to potatoes, a sixth of a farm under this crop, 
unless near large towns, should not be allowed at any period of 
a lease. 

We have now reached the form of the lease itself; but after 

what has been said, very few remarks will suffice. 

Tiere we have thres descriptions of land; the-best arable ; 
such as is preferably fitted for grass ; and the ‘ inferior grounds 
that have never yet been ploughed, or that are in the : state of 
muirlands, or that are mossylands only occasionally and rarely 
ploughed. ’ 

On the first, two corn crops are allowed after four years’ 
grass; and grass-seeds are never to be sown but immediately 
atier a summer fallow or a hoed crop. 

Of the second quality of land, not less than one half is to be 
in grass, and not more in corn than three-eighths ; so that there 
is only one-eighth remaining for fallow and fallow crops. 


Acres. 

Thus, upon a farm of 200 acres, there must be in grass 100 
here may be in corn 3ths, - . - 75 
And in fallow or fallow crops !th. - . 25 


cone 


200 
But how is this arrangement of the farm to be continued ? 


For, the next year, if the tenant is to avail himself of the per- 
mission as to the quantity of land that may be in corn, he must 
break up 50 acres of this grass, which, with the 25 that had 
been in fallow or fallow crops, make up his three-cighths, or 75 
acres; and he can only have sown down 25 acres with his corn 
crop the year before, for that is all the corn crop he had after 
the failew or fallow crops. 

In short, to comply with the positive injunction as to the ex- 
tent of the grass land, and at the same time to avail himself of 
the permission to have three-eighths in corn, he must break up 


every year 50 acres of grass, and can only sow down every year 
VOL. XX. NO. 80, Ke 
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25 acres, unless he sows grass-secds with other 25, or the half 
of what he every year breaks up from grass. 

It is true, he may have two corn crops after four-year old 
grass, as on the first description of land; but this in fact is not 
a permission, but a matter of necessity, if there is to be threc- 
eighths in corn; and it would have added something to the per- 
spicuity of the plan, if it had been so stated at once. The course 
really pointed out, if not prescribed, for this inferior land, is two 
white crops successively; 25 acres are to be broken up every 
year, and as this has to carry the two crops, it must of course 
9 the oldest, or four years’ grass; and the same quantity after 
a fallow or fallow crop, is to be sown with grass-seeds. Thus, 
to have three-cighths, or 75 acres in corn, there must be,—say 
at Whitsunday every year, 


Acres, 

A second corn crop, or - - 25 

A first crop from 4 year old grass - 25 

In fallow or fallow crop - - - 25 
In corn after a fallow or fallow crop, sown with grass- 

seeds - - - - - 25 

And in new grass, and grass of 1, 2, and 3 year old - 100 


Cel mt SL mk ef ee el nat 


200 

Whether this be 2 gcod course or not, I shall not pretend to 
decide; but if I had the good fortune to be a landlord, I would 
strongly object to it on my property, even upon the best soil. 

On the last description of land, or the muirs and mosses, no 
fewer than ¢hree white crops are permitted to follow in succes- 
sion; and as it is not said that there shall be either fallow or 
fallow crops on this land, it is probably intended that grass- 
seeds shall be sown with the third crop. 

Notwithstanding what your correspondent has said in his in- 
troductory remarks about land under corn crops having a ten- 
dency to become foul and infertile, and their not yielding ma- 
nure enough, one might almost suspect that he would recom- 
mend a succession of them in the inverse ratio of the richness 
of the soil. On the best land, where there will seldom be old 
grass, there can as seldom be more than one corn crop taken in 
two years or more; on the inferior land, it follows almost ne- 
cessarily from his plan, that two will be taken successively ; and 
on the worst land of all, three are permitted without disguise or 
concealment. 

Your East Lothian correspondent Fipius has saved me the 
trouble of animadverting on the clause about the grass-seeds ; 
and with his opinion I concur entirely. 
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And now a word to yourself, Mr Conductor. Remember 
the motto of the Edinburgh Review about judex damnatur ; and 
be a little more chary of your praise in future, if you expect it 
to be held of any value. 

I am, Xc. R.. P. 

Carse of Gowrie, 

11th Oct. 1819. \ 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Experiments with Salt as a Manure. 


Sir Joun Srvcriarn has published an account of an ex- 
periment reported to him by Mr Andrew Robertson at Almond 
Myrhead, near Linlithgow, about sixteen miles from Edin- 
burgh, to the following purpose. On the Ist November 1818, 
Mr Robertson sowed 28 lib. of marine salt, on three falls of 

sandy land, mixed with seed wheat. ‘This is at the rate of 26 
bushels per Scots, or about 20 bushels per English acre. The 
crop was reaped on the 27th August 1819, and the part salted 
produced at the rate of about three bushels per acre more than 
the rest of the field. The whole crop was much injured by the 

rust, excepting the part that was salted, which, though not al- 
together free from it, yet the injury was very inconsiderable. 

Mr Robertson thinks that it will be better ‘first to sow the 
wheat, and that the salt sheuld be sown and harrowed in after- 
wards; for he found that the wheat did not spring up so well, 
in consequence, he supposes, of its being sown in immediate 
contact with the salt. 

The following experiment is reported by Mr Curwen. 

A compost was made in the proportion of 15 tons of soil, and 
half a ton of salt: twelve garden pots were filled; the first with 
the soil only; the second, in the proportion of one quart of 
compost to eleven of soil; the third, two quarts of compost to 
ten of soil, and so on in the like gradations until the twelfth or 
last pot contained the pure mixture or first made compost. In 
order to compare the progress still more; one pot was filled 
with a mixture of dung and earth, and another pot with the 
proportion of eleven, and one of compost. ‘The 14 pots were 
sown at the same time with turnips. ‘The appearance of the 
plants was greatly in favour of the dung and earth for a consi- 
derable time. As the plants got strei eth, those with a smaller 
portion of salt became evidently the strongest and most vigorous. 
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The experiment furnishes good grounds for presuming that 
salt in small quantities will prove a prompt and efficacious ma- 
nure. 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Mr Loudon M*‘Adani’s Inprovements in the method of Making, 
Repairing, and Preserving Roads. 


Mr Lovpon M*Apam is general surveyor of the roads 
rounl Bristol, extending to one hundred and eighty miles, 
where his method has been adopted for several years with the 
greatest success, and of late it has been introduced into other 
parts of England. He has published a very able pamphtet, un- 
der the title of Remarks on the Present Sy stem of Road-mak- 
ing, Xe. ; ae gives a comprehensive view of the subject, under 
three heads. The mode of making roads; 2. ‘Ihe commis- 
Sioners, and officers employed under them, for this service ; and 

The care of the finances. Besides describing generally the 
present practice in each of these departments, Mr M‘Adain - 
points out the errors of the system, and suggests alterations 
which seem well entitled to the consideration of the road trus- 
tees everywhere. ‘The Report of the Select Committee on the 
Highways, 25th June 1819, speaks of this gentleman’s prac- 
tice in terms of high commendation, the evider ace taken before 
them having fully established its merits, both in respect to the 
goodness of the roads made, or kept in repair, ac cording to his 
plan, and the saving of expense. 

To what extent Mr M‘Adam’s method differs from the com- 
mon practice, or how far his principles and management are at 
variance with it, appears in his examination before the Com- 
mittee, where these are explained at some length. We shall 
therefore transcribe part of this evidence, omitting what respects 
the road-trusts themselves, and presenting such of the practical 
details as may be of general utility. 

* Does the superiority of roads, in certain places that you 
have mentioned, arise from there being better materials in those 
neighbourhoods —No; the same material is found in many 
parts of the kingdom with much worse roads. 

“ Then, in general, you impute the badness of the roads 
solely to the applyi ing of the materials ?—Yes. 

«And also to the | formation of the roads ?—'That I consider 
as part of the application of the materials. 
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‘* Has there prevailed of late years a general spirit of im- 
provement, in different parts of the country, with regard to the 
roads { ?—I think there hen , and particul: arly in the west country. 

* From the experience vou have had in the in provements 
Pw have taken place, have you found that these have been at- 
tended, generally, with an tevease or diminution of expense ? 
—In gener al, the expense must be diminished by the improve- 
ments. ‘The repairs of one hundred and forty-eight miles round 
Bristol, and many extensive ee ment improvements and al- 
terations, have been made in the last three years, during which 
a floating debt of upwards of 1400/. has been pi tid eff} a consi- 
derable reduction of the principal debe has been made, and a 
balance of a considerable amount is remaining in the hands of 
the treasurer, applicable to further alt terations, or to the pay- 
ment of part of the debt, at the discretion of the commissioners. 

*“ In Sussex, the roads in nine trusts have been mended with 
a considerable diminution of the former expense, and the thanks 
of a general mecting of the trustees of the Lewes trusts, were 
unanimously voted to Lord Chichester, ‘ for the introduction 
of this system, by which the roads had been so much improved, 
and the country was likely to derive so much benefit.’ 

“ Have you “found that a similar diminution of ex pense has 
taken place where the materials have been bad, as where they 
have been good ?—Yes, I have. 

* Do you find your ‘sande of management equally applicable 
where the materials are bad as where they are good, and that 
the same proportionable benefit arises 2—1 am afraid ‘gentlemen 
suppose that [ have soine particular mode of management, which 
is certainly not the case, nor can by any means be ‘the ¢ case; and 
in every road I have been obliged to alter the mode of man: we 
ment, according to the situation of the roads, and sometimes 
according to the finances. At Epsom, in Surrey, the roads 
have been put into a good repair, at an expense considerably 
under the former annual expenditure, by which the trustees 
have been enabled to lower their tolls on agricultural carriages. 
The road between Reading and ‘Twyford, in Berkshire, ‘has 
been made solid and snooth since the beginning of July last, 
by persons under my directions, at an expense, “including the 
surveyor’s salary, not exceeding fifteen pounds per week; and 
their former expenditure, exclusive of the surveyor’s salary, was 
twenty-two pounds per week. A great part of the road ‘in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, which was formed upon the plan laid 
down in my report to the commissioners, and with the greatest 
success, is made with freestone, which was always supposed i int 
possible to make a good road of; but it will make a good road. 
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It certainly does not last so long as one made of better mate- 
rials; but it is equally good whilst it does last. One of the 
roads out of Bristol, towards Old Down, has been made good, 
where it was a received opinion, that from the nature of the 
materials, the road could not be made so; and the commission- 
ers would not consent to my beginning it, until the road was 
threatened to be indicted. It was put ‘into my hands in Octo- 
ber 1816, and, at the Christmas following, I was able to report 
that it was one of the best roads in England for a distance of 
eleven miles, at the expense of first outlay enly of 600/., and it 
has continued so until the present. 

** Please to inform the Committee, what are the means, in 
your opinion, the most eligible to be adopted for the ameliora- 
tion of the roads throughout the kingdom ?—That question, I 
think, divides itsclf into two branches: 'The operative part in 
making the roads, and the care of the finances and the mode of 
their expenditure. I should imagine the operative part in pre- 
paring roads, cannot be effected without procuring a more skil- 
ful set of sub-surveyors ;—young men, brought up to agriculture 
and labour, must be sought and regularly instructed. It is a 
business that cannot be taught from books, but can only be ac- 
quired by a laborious practice of several months, and actual 
work upon roads, under skilful road-makers. Young men who 
have been accustomed to agricultural labour are fittest to be 
made road-surveyors, as their occupations have given them op- 
portunities of being acquainted with the value of labour, both of 
men and horses. 

** Please to explain to the Committee in what way you think 
the labour of men, women, and children, may be substituted for 
that of horses?—I have generally found that a much greater 
quantity of materials have been carted to the roads than are 
necessary, and therefore the increase of horse-labour has been 
beyond any useful purpose, and that generally the roads of the 
kingdom contain a supply of materials sufficient for their use 
for several years, if they were properly lifted and applied ; this 
is to be entirely done by men, women, and children,—men lifting 
the roads, and women and boys, and men past hard labour, 
breaking the stones which were lifted up. 

‘“* By lifting the road, you mean turning it up with the pick- 
axe ?—Yes; that I consider as man’s work :—taking up the ma- 
terials and breaking the stones, I consider the wor ik of women 


and children, and which indeed ought to have been done before 


those materials had been laid down. 
** How deep do you go in lifting the roads ?—That depends 
upon circumstances, but I have generally gone four inches deep ; 
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I take the materials up four inches deep; and, having broken 
the larger pieces, I put them back again. 

* Please to explain to the C ommittee the mode of breaking 
the stones so as to admit of the labour of men, women, and 
children ?— When the stones of an old road have been taken 
up, they are generally found of the size that women and boys 
can break them with small hammers, and therefore I would 
propose to employ these people to break those stones always 
before they are laid back in the roads. 

Is it your plan for those people to break those stones stand- 
ing, or in a sitting posture ¢ ?—Always in a sitting posture; be- 
cause I have found that persons sitting will break more stones 
than persons standing, and with a lig! iter hammer. 

“ Does that apply to all materials ?—~To all materials uni- 
versally. 

* Does the plan which you have mentioned of breaking up 
the roads, apply to gravel roads, or only to those roads compos- 
ed of hard stones ?—In g gravel roads and in some other roads it 
would be impossible to break them up to any advantage; and 
in séveral places which I will explain, I should think it unpro- 
fitable to lift a road at all. There is a discretion of the survey- 
or, or the person who has the execution of the work, which 
must be exercised. 1 did not order the road in the neighbour= 
hood of Reading to be lifted, but I directed wherever a large 
piece of flint was seen it should be taken up, broken, and put 
down again; and I directed the road to be made perfectly clean. 
I am speaking of a gravel road now; and I directed that addi- 
tional gravel should be prepared in the pits by screening the 
dirt very clean from it, breaking : all the large pieces, and bring- 
ing that upon the road in very light coats, not exceeding two 
inches at a time; and when those coats were settled, to bring 
others of very clean materials upon the road, until it settled in- 
to a solid, smooth, hard surface, and which the coachmen, in 
their mode of expression, say, ‘runs true.’ The wheel runs 
hard upon it; it runs upon the nail. 

 Uninfluenced by the state of the weather ?—Perfectly so. 

“© In your experience, have you observed that ou gravel roads 
the materials are generally very unskilfully and improperly ap- 
plied ?—Geners ally so. I think, always, I may say; for I think 
I never saw them skilfully or prope ly mana; ged, 

** Have you adopted the mode of washing the gravel ?—No; 
I think that is a more expensive process thi an is necess: ary. 

“© Do you think it more expensive than screening ?—A great 
deal more so; and I have another reason for objecting to ‘that, 
with respect to the gravel near London; the loam adheres so 
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strongly to it that no ordinary washing will clean it. The loam 
is detached from the gravel by the united effort of the water oa 
the road, and the travelling, by which the roads near London 
become so excessively dirty; but it would be impossible to de- 
tach the loanr from the gravel in the pits, by throwing water on 
it: I have tried the experiment, and know the fact. 

* To what particular practice do you allude, when you in- 
form the Committee, that gravel is unskilfully applied to the 
roads in general ?—I see that, on gravel roads, the gravel is put 
on after being very imperfectly sifted, and the large pieces not 
being broken; and the gravel is laid on the middle of the road 
and allowed to find its own way to the sides. Now the princi- 
ple of road-making I think the most valuable, is to put broken 
stone upon a road, which shall unite by its own angles, so as to 
form a solid hard surface; and therefore it follows, that when 
that material is laid upon the road, it must remain in the situa- 
tion in which it is placed, without ever being moved again: And 
what I find fault with putting quantities of gravel on the road 
is, that before it becomes useful it must movyg its situation and 
be in constant motion. 

** In order to attain the advantage you allude to in the angu- 
Jar materials, I take it for granted, it is your plan to have the 
larger pieces of gravel well broken ?—Certainly: but I mean 
further, that in digging the gravel near London, and places 
where there are vast quantities of loam, and that loam adhering 
to every particle of the gravel, however small, I should recom- 
mend to Jeave the very small or fine part of the gravel in the 
pits, and to make use of the larger part which can be broken, 
for the double purpose of having the gravel laid on the road in 
an angular shape, and that the operation of breaking it is the 
most effectual operation fr beating off the loam that adheres to 
the pieces of gravel. ‘There are other cases besides that of 
gravel, in which I should think it unprofitable to lift a road. 
The road between Cirencester and Bath is-made of very soft 
stone, and is of so brittle a nature, that if it were lifted it would 
rise in sand, and there would be nothing to Jay down again that 
would be useful. I should not recommend lifting of treestone 
roads for the same reason, because it would go so much to sand 
that there would be very little to lay down again. I will ex- 
plain what I have done to that road between Cirencester and 
Bath. I was obliged to lift a little of the sides of the read in 
order to give it shape; but in the centre of the road, we, what 
our men call, ¢ shaved it;’ it was before in the state which 
the country people call ¢ gridironed ;’ that is, it was in long 
ridges, with long hollows between; and we cut down the high 
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part to a level with the bottom of the furrows, and took the ma- 
terials and sifted them at the side of the road, and returned what 
w as useful to the centre. 

* In the formation of roads under your management, to what 
dies do you g give the preference; I allude to the convex shape 
or the flat : Dock consider a road should be as flat as possible with 
regard to allowing the water to run off it at all, because a car- 
riage ought to sti and upright in travelling as mech as possible. 
I have generally made roads three inches higher in the centre 
than I have at the sides, when they are 1S feet wide: if the road 
be smeoth and well made, the water will run off very easily in 
we h a slope. 

* Do you consider a road so made will not be likely to wear 
bathe’ in the middle, so as to allow the water to stand, after it 
has been used for some time ?—No; when a road is made fli it, 
people will not follow the middle of it as they do when it is 
inade extremely convex. Gentlemen will have observed, that 
in roads very CONVEX, travellers generally follow the track in 
the middle, which is the only place where a carriage can run 
upright, by which means three furrows are made by the horses 
and the wheels, and water continu: ally stands there; and I think 
that more water actually stands upou a very convex road than 
on one which is re: ssonably flat. 

* What width would you in general recommend for laying 
materials on a turnpike road 2—That must « lepend upon the 
situation. Near great towns, roads of course ought to be wider 
than further in the couutry. Roads near vreat towns ought 
not to be less than thirty or forty feet wide: but at a distance 
from great towns, it would be a waste of land to make them so 
wide. 

“ You mean a breadth of thirty feet actual road ?—Yes._ The 
access to Bristol for a distance of about three miles, if we had 
room between the hedges, I would make about thirty fect wide. 
Between Bath and Seisal I should wish to see the road wide 
all the way, because it is only the distance of twelve miles be- 
tween two large cities. 

* Tn what way do you make the water-courses at the sides of 
the road: J ask ‘that question, having observed the farmers, in 
exercising their power of cleaning out their ditches, dig them to 
such adey pth as to render them dangerous to be ps assed itt night ? 
—I always wished the ditch to be so dug as that the mi aterinls 
of the road should be three or four inches above the level of the 

water in the ditch, and to that point we endeavour to bring 
the farmers; but they are very unwilling to clean the dite shes 
at any time when called upon; and when they do it, if they find 
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vegetable mould in any quantity at the bottom of the ditch, they 
will prosecute their inquiry much deeper than is useftl, or pro- 
per for safety. 

* Do you consider you have power by law, at present, for 
preventing that ?—Yes; because the law says, they are to clean 
them out according to the directions of the surveyors. 

* What depth ‘of solid materials would you think it right to 
put upon a road, in order to repair it properly ?—TI should think 
that ten inches of well consolidated materials is equal to carry 
any thing. 

* "Phat is, provided the substratum is sound ?—No, I should 
not care whether the substratum was soft or hard ; I should rather 
prefer « soft one to a hard one. 

* You don’t mean you would prefer a bog ?—If it was not 
such a bog as would not allow a man to walk over, I should 
prefer it. 

“ What advantage is derived from the substrata not being 
perfectly solid ?—I think, when a read is placed upon a hard 


substance, such as 2 rock, the road wears much sooner than 


when placed on a soft substance. 
* But must not the draught of a carriage be much greater 
on a road whiclr has a very soft foundation, ‘than over one which 
is of a rocky foundation 2—I think the difference would be very 
little indeed, because the yield of a good road, on a soft found- 
ation, Is not perceptible. 
To use the expression to which you have alluded, as being 
used by the coachmen, would a carriage run so true upon a 
road, the foundation of which was soft, as upon one of which 
the foundation was hard ?—If the road be very good, and very 
well made, it will be so solid, and so hard, as to make no dif- 
ference. And I will give the Committee a strong instance of 
that, in the knowledge of many gentlemen here. The road in 
Somersetshire, between Bridgewa ater and Cross, is mostly over 
a morass, which t is so extreme ‘ly soft, that when you ride in a 
carriage along the road, you sce the water tremble in the ditches 
on each side ; and after there has been a slight frost, the vibra- 
tion of the water from the carriage on the road, will be so great 
as to break the young ice. That road is partly in the Bristol 
district. I think there is about seven miles of it; and at the end 
of those seven miles, we come directly on the limestone rock. 
¥ think we have about five or six miles of this rocky road im- 
mediately succeeding the morass; and being curious to know 
what the wear was, I had a very exact account kept, not very 
Jaielv, but I think the difference is as five to seven in the ex- 
peuditure of the materials on the soft and hard. 
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« Do you mean seven on the hard and five on the soft ?—Yes. 

“ And yet the hard road is more open to the effect of the 
sun and air than the soft road ?—It certainly lies higher. 

“ Have you ever inquired of the coachmen, on which of 
those two descriptions of roads the carriages run the lightest ? 
—Yes, I have; and I have found that there is no differ ence, if 
the road be equally smooth on the surface, whether it be placed 
on the soft ground or hard. 

* But in : forming a road over a morass, would you bottom 
the road with small or large stones?—1 never use large stones 
on the bottom of a road; I would not put a large stone in any 
part of it. 

‘“* In forming a road across morass, would you not put some 
sort of intermediate material between the bog and the stone ?— 
No, never. 

* Would you not put faggots ?—No, no faggots. 

How small would you use the stones ?—Not to exceed six 
ounces in weight. 

* Have you not found that a foundation of bog sinks ?—No, 
not 2 bit of the road sinks; and we have the same thickness of 
materials on the one as on the other. Ifa road be made smooth 
and solid, it will be one mass, and the effect of the substrata, 
whether clay or sand, can never be felt in effect by carriages 
going over the road; because a road well made unites itself 
into a body like a piece of timber or a board. 

«© In making a road under these circumstances, do you make 
the whole of the depth of materials at once ?—No, I prefer 
making a road in three times. 

Three different times ?—Yes. 

* 'To what size would you break the hard materials ?—To 
the size of six ounces weight. 

** Do you not think this an indefinite criterion ; had you not 
better mention the size?—No; I did imagine myself, that the 
difference existed to which you allude, and I have weighed six 
ounces of different substances, and am confident there is little 
difference in appearance, and none in effect; I think that none 
ought to exceed six ounces; I hold six ounces to be the maxi- 
mum size. Jf you made the road all of six ounce stones, it 
would be a rough road ; but it is impossible but that the greater 
part of the stones must be under that size. 

** Do you find a measure or ring through which the stones 
will pass, a good method of regulating their size?—That is a 
very good way; but I always make my surveyors carry a pair of 
scales and a six-ounce weight in their pocket; and when they 
come to a heap of stones, they weigh one or two of the largest ; 
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and if they are reasonably about that weight, they will do; it is 
impossible to make them come exactly to it. I would beg leave 
to say, in all cases of laying new materials upon an old road, I 
recommend loosening the surfaee with a pickaxe a very little, 
so as to allow the new materials to unite with the old, otherwise 
the new materials being !aid on the hard surface never unite, 
but get kicked about, and are lost to the roads; wherever new 
materials are to be put down upon an old road, I recommend a 
little loosenitig ; but that [ don’t call lifting. 

* Have you stated what thickness of new materials you 
coal lay down on an old road ?—I should consider an old road 
would not want new materials if it had 10 inches of materials 
before, but I should only pick up the materials, and break the 
large stones; and if there were any want of materials, I would 
lay on as much as would bring it up to somewhere about the 
ad inches. 

* Would you prefer doing that in dry weather or in wet 
aie ?—In wet weather, always ; I always prefer mending a 
roa 1 in weather not very dry. 

* Are you of opinion that any alteration of the present law, 
Glee rv in regard to the repeal of the present regulations, or the 
enactinent of new ones, could advantageously take place in re- 
gard to the shape of wheels, and the allowance of weight to 
be carried in waggons and carts ?—I am of opinion that the 
descriptions of wheels given in all the acts of Parliament in the 
last sessions, ure the most convenient and useful; and I have 
thought of the matter very much, without being able to suggest 
any alteration profitable to the public. With respect to weights, 
I consider there are very great difficulties in that business. 
We have weighing machines in the neighbourhood I now 
am in; and Fam persuaded, i many in: stances, that they are 
niade instruments of oppression, and, in a great many cases, 
the means of committing very great fraud on ‘the commissioners 
and others; and if some method could be fallen upon by which 
weighing machines might be dispensed with altoge ther, and 
the road reason: ably protected, 1 should think it a very great 
public advantage. In the new Bristol act, I have proposed to 
the commissioners tie at they should submit to Parliament to lay 
a toll-duty upon the nu: nber of horses in a progressive ratio, so 
as to compel those people who offend, to bring in their hands 
the penalty in the shape of toll; 1 think it would prevent a great 
deal of that system of entering into combinations between the 
toll-collectors and the waggoners, which is carried on to a great 
extent. 

* Do you think, that if horses in narrow-wheeled waggons 
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were obliged to draw otherwise than at length, it would afford 
any protection to the road ?—Yes, 

© Flas not the practice of making horses draw at length very 
an a tendency to make the horses follow one track, be the 
road ever so good ?—Yes; and I must mention to the Commit- 
tee, that the feet of horses on ill-made roads do full as much 
mischief as the wheels. It is driving horses in a string that 
makes a road what the country people call “ gridiioned;” it is 
an odd expression, but it is a very significant one. 

© Do you pot believe, that if horses were attached to narrow- 
aoe waggons in pairs, it would be found very considerably 

sasier to drive and guide them when abreast, than when placed 
at length ?—I should think it would. 

*“ And would it not tend to prevent accidents ?—Horses 
driven in pairs would provide in a great measure agains: the ae- 
cidents that arise from the carelessness of those persons who 
drive them, which is extremely great. 

* Do you think that if horses were put in pairs to wagons, 
the power of holding back those waggons when going down a 
hill, would be so much increased as to prevent the necessity of 
sO frequently locking the wheels ?—Certainly it would; because 
on certain slopes it would not be necessary to lock the wheels ; 
but there are very steep hills where you cannot do without 
locking. 

* Js net locking wheels an operation extremely injurious to 
the roads ?—I am not prepared to say it is, if the drag-iron, 2s 
it is called, be of a proper description. I followed a waggon 
lately, with seven tons of timber on it, down Park-street, at 
Bristol, being a very-steep road, with both its hind wheels lock- 
ed; al this w: iwgon, with this weight of timber on it, and with 
both the hind wheels locked, did not make the least i impression 
from the top of the street to the bottom. You could discern 
where the drag-irons had gone, but they had not displeved the 
materials, nor done any mischief. 

* Don’t you find locking generally injurious ?—LExtremely 
injurions on rough roads it is dreadful. 

* Would not fewer ruts be made if it were more the eustom 
for horses to draw in pairs ?—I believe gentlemen are not gene- 
tally aware of what a rut consists. ‘There are two kinds of ruts, 
generally speaking; one is a rut, produced by displacing it}- 
prepared mate rials, and that is the common rut. When a road 
is made of ill-prepared materials, the wheel piles the Mm Wp OnE 
upon another, aud that: forms a very narrow rut, which just 
holds the wheel; but a rut made by wear upon a smooth sir. 
face, is rather a concave hollow than a rut, and will present ne 
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difficulty to a carriage in travelling, and that is the difference 
between a rut produced by wear in a very well made road, and 
that produced by displacing the materials. 

** Is there not much injury done to the roads by the heavy 
weights both of coaches and waggons?—I am not disposed to 
think, that upon a well made road, the weight of coaches is ma- 
terial, or that it would be judicious to make any legal provisions 
affecting that subject. In regard to waggons, I conceive that 
the loads carried upon wheels of the description encouraged by 
recent acts of Parliament, whatever their weight, would be very 
little injurious to well made roads. I think a waggon wheel, of 
six inches in breadth, if standing fairly on the road with any 
weight whatever, would do very little material injury to a road 
well made, and perfectly smocth. The injury done to roads is 
by these imniense weights striking against materials; and, in 
the present mode of shaping the wheels, they drive the materials 
before them, instead of passing over them, because I think if a 
carriage passes fairly over a smooth surface, that cannot hurt 
the road, but must rather be an advantage to it upon the prin- 
ciple of the roller. 

‘© Are you not of opinion, that the immense weights carried 
by the broad-wheeled waggons, even by their perpendicular 
pressure, do injury by crushing the materials ?—On a new made 
road the crush would do mischief, but, on a consolidated old 
road, the mere perpendicular pressure does not do any. But 
there is a great deal cf injury done by the conical form of the 
broad wheels, which operates like sledging instead of turning 
fairly. ‘There is a sixteen-inch wheel waggon which comes out 
of Bristol, that does more injury to our roads than all the tra- 
velling of the day besides. 

«* Are you of opinion that avy benefit arises from those 
broad-wheel waggons, which would justify their total exemption 
from toils ?—None at all. 

“* Does the answer you have given to the Committee, relative 
to the effect of great weights, apply equally to roads made with 
gravel, as well as broken stone ?—I mean it to apply to all well 
made roads, whether of gravel or of other materials. 

*¢ You mean after the road is smooth and solid ?—Yes. 

«¢ But with regard to a new road, are you not of opinion that 
the materials are crushed and worn out by a great weight ?— 
Yes; no doubt that is so on a new made road, and one of those 
waggons with the wheels made conical, would crush a greater 
proportion of stone than it ought to do. 

** Do you not conceive that the state of the turnpike roads 
would be improved by not allowing any waggons to carry more 
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weight than four ton ?—I don’t know that that would make any 
great difference under good management. I think the defect 
lies in want of science in road-making. 

* Ts not a road constructed with a road-way of sixteen feet 
breadth of solid materials, and with six feet on cach side of that 
with slighter materials, a sufficient road for the general purposes 
of country travelling ?—Yes; and generally the roads round 
Bristol are made with stone, about the breadth of sixteen feet. 

“© Have you any leose guess in your own mind, as to the ex- 
tent of the revenue throughout the kingdom, raised for the pur- 
pose of maintaining roads ?—I have been led to guess a million 
and a quarter a year, as the toll revenue; from the circumstance 
of there being five-and-twenty thousand miles of turnpike road 
in England and Wales. 

« Can you give any information as to the total amount of ge- 
neral debt on the roads now existing in England and Wales ?— 
After inquiring by all the means that an unauthorized individual 
could do in different parts of the country, and ascertaining, as 
nearly as I could, the amount of debt upon a great number of 
trusts; I have been inclined to believe that the debt at present 
amounts to about seven millions in England and Wales. 

“ Are you of — that any considerable advantage might 
be derived in the mz nagement of the roads, by a commutation 
for the statute and ?—Yes; I think ve ry great advantage 
would be derived by the public, if the statute labour were com- 
muted for money,—and that, if it were commuted at a very low 

rate—if it were one half of.the real value of the work, I should 
think the roads would be mere beucfited by it in general through 
the country. 

* Is it the general practice in Scotland, under any act of Par- 
liament, to commute statute labour for money: ?—All the acts of 
Parliament I am acquainted with in Scotl: ind have commuted 
it; one in the county ‘Lbe long to, commuted it twenty years ago 
with very great advantage. ” 

We shall now notice such other parts of the evidence, as ex- 
hibit some difference of opinion from that of Mr M‘Adam, or 
tend to qualify it. 

This gentleman is persuaded, that weighing machines are in 
many instances made instruments of oppression, and in a great 
many cases the means of committing very great fraud on the 
commissioners and others: and therefore wishes to dispense with 
them altogether, and proposes to lay a toll duty upon the number 
of horses in a progressive ratio. On both these points, Mr Joun 
Farey, a miner: al surveyor and engineer, expresses a difierent 
opinion ; and he describes a weighing machine, which would 
prevent impositions, in the following terns. 
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Mr Salmon, of Woburn, many years ago, contrived and 
had a patent (which has expired) for a weighing machine, in- 
tended to prevent impositions on the carters; the machine be- 
ing so contrived as to be locked up from the machine-keeper, 
and accessible only to the surveyor, and so as to exhibit the ex- 
act weight by a revolving index, like the hands of 2 clock, which 
are called clock-lace indexes. A great number of these weighing 
machines have long been in use in the kingdom, some in the 
immediate environs of London: by looking at the index of 
which machine, the c carter, or any passer by, may see that the 
machine, before the carriage is drawn upon its weigh-bridge, ig 
in just bal: ance: and all the time the carri: we remains upon the 
weigh-bridge, the index exhibits the weight, so that the carter 
can take it down; and, at the same time, the dial-plate is made 
an abstract of the law, by there being written against each of the 
weights fixed the breadth of the carriage-wheel, and the season 
to which that weight is applicable at the commencement of pe- 
nalties for over-weights. ” 

Mr Farey also obje cts to regulating the toll by the number of 
horses— Because nothing can be more vague or unsatisfac- 
tory, than the latter mode of defining weights, or preventing the 
carrying of excessive loads,—because horses s are of such very dif- 
ferent degrees of size, condition, and strength, and the humani- 
ty or otherwise of their drivers are so very different; but more 
on account of the very great inequality of the different roads of 
the kingdom.” 

The same gentleman’s evidence, on some other points, is 
worthy of attention. 

Are you of opinion, that it would be attended with any ad- 
vantage to the roads, to encourage, by any regulation or exemp- 
tion from tolls, the use of carriages, varying the length of their 
axles, so as to prevent their running in the same tracks ?—I am 
of opinion it would be very beneficial, and have particularly so 
stated to the Board of Agriculture, with an example of the tolls 
over a new road, which are so regulated in Derbyshire: in ad- 
dition to which, some inducement in the abatement of tolls might 
be made to those carriages, which now generally use single 
shafts, like the farmers’ carts and waggons, on their adopting 
double shafts, so that all their horses may draw in pairs; this 
being applicable even to three-horse carts, as far as concerns the 
two foremost. Stage-coaches, for the reasons here alluded to, 
as they do all draw in pairs, and very seldom follow in any pre- 
vious and deep rut, do far less damage to the roads than other- 
wise would happen; their springs also, and swiftness of motion, 
contributing, very materially, to lessening their wear of the 
road. 
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Mr James WALKER, a civil engineer, does not agree with 
Mr M‘Adam in one or two instances. If the foundation of the 
road is bad, he thinks breaking the bettom stone into small 
pieces is expensive aud injurious; and approves of laying on the 
proposed thickness of materials at once. On the cross section 
of a road made of good stone, he would allow a fall from the 
middle of four or five inches in ten feet; and recommends that 
the hedge be next the road, and the ditch on the other side, re- 
ferring, with approbation, to what had been suggested in our 
Journal on this point. Mr Walker also disapproves of charg- 
ing toll by the number of horses; it would discourage the breed 
of small horses, he observes, and encourage the overloading and 
straining of horses of all sizes. 

Mr Tetrorp, engineer, is nearly of the same opinion with Mr 
M‘Adam as to the weight to which the stones should be broken ; 
the largest size, he says, should not be more than six or eight 
ounces in weight; these should be laid in the bottom part of the 
road, and the smaller on the surface. He also recommends that 
the drains should be on the field side of the fence, with aper- 
tures in that fence for the water to pass from the sides of the 
road into them. In regard to the roads near London, Mr Tel- 
ford is satisfied that the most economical and preferable mode 
would be, to pave them to a proper width in the centre. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An Account of the Cultivation of the Potato in the Russian Em- 
pire; its Use as an Article of Food for Man ; and the Mode 
of Preserving it, during the Intense Cold of the Winter of that 
Climate. 

[By Witt1am Howson, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

Edinburgh. | 

Tuar valuable esculent root, the Potato, was many years ago 
introduced into the Russian Empire ; its consumption, however, 
may be said to be almost entirely confined to the British and 
foreign residents settled there; the native Russians, the nobili- 
ty as well as the middling classes and peasantry, making little 
use of this vegetable. When cultivated with proper care and 
attention in the Russian soil, from the sandy nature of it, ap- 

proaching to loam, the heat and dryness of the summer, &c, 

the potato plant grows with great luxuriance, and furnishes an 

abtindant crop; the root is mealy, rich tasted, acquires a great 

size, and attains to much perfection. In this state, potatoes are 

daily to be met with at the tables of the British, and other fo- 

reign residents; but this is by no means the case, when they do 
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make their eppearance, which of course is but seldom, at those 
of the Russians; which proceeds from ignorance of their culti- 
vation, mode of cookery, and other causes. 

During our residence in Russia, when dining in the hotels, 
and restaureteurs of Moscow, and other great towns, the Rus- 
sians had an idea, that as travellers, natives of Great Britain, 
we could not make our dinner without this vegetable, and we 
had constantly a dish of them forced upon us, for which each 
individual was charged an additional rouble, by the present rate 
of exchange equal nearly to one shilling English money. The 
same also took place with beef steaks, (a dish seldom or never to 
be met with in Russian houses), which were alwa ays added to 
the usual routine of dinner, and a considerable sum additional 
charged the British subject tor the peculiar taste of his country. 
The potatoes, when thus presented were watery, small, never 
exceeding in size a hen’s egg; owing to their being improperly 
cultivated ; to their being. so early ‘removed from. the ground, 
before they had acquired ripeness, or attained full size; and they 
were always made ready with butter, or oil of hemp, which is 
used in great quantity as an article of food throughout the Rus- 
sian empire, in the frying pan, frequently in their entire state, 
particularly when small. In the Russian houses, I may here 
add, I never met with them boiled. ‘Those, however, which 
were presented to us in the houses of the few British residents 
at Moscow, and the other great towns of the empire, as already 
mentioned, from proper attention being paid to their cultiva- 
tion, and mode of cookery, were in every respect excellent, 
and superior to what we generally meet w ith in Great Britain, 
where the soil is not sandy. 

The potato, as I have now mentioned, is seldom or never 
used by the Russian peasantry as an article of food; black rye 
bread, and other vegetables entirely supplying its place and, of 
eourse, in the interiur of the country, the plant is not to be 
jound oecupying a place in the veyetable productions of the hum- 
ble garden of the Isba.* As it is consumed, however, in con- 
siderable quantity by the’British and foreign residents, it is cul- 
tivated in their gardens and fields, and is now making its ap- 
pearance to supply the market, on their : —- in the public 
kitchen garden ground, surrounding the large and populous 
cities. The principal consumption of the pot: ito, by the native 
Russians, is by the higher and middling ranks in the form of 
starch or flour; and in this state it is to be purchased in consi- 
derable quantity, in the grain shops of Petersburg, Moscow, 
and other great towns, in ‘the same manner as flour “made from 
wheat. The potato is converted into flour upon a large scale in 


* Isba is the Russian appellation for a village. 
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Russia, and, ‘when properly made, forms a very fine, smooth, 
pure white, ‘impalpable powder, in many respects resembling 
the finest wheat flour. It is, in fact, neither more nor less than 
the starch, or more properly the potato flour, when well made, 
of the Scotch ; and which is prepared in many farmers’ houses 
throughout the interior of Scotland. 

For those of my readers who may not be acquainted with the 
mode of preparation of this salubrious and useful article, I shall 
describe it here. ‘The potatoes necessary to make the quantity 


of starch or flour wanted, which will preserve for any period of 


time, (when kept in a dry place, from its not absorbing mois- 
ture, it will do so even for years), are first to be picked out, 
carefully washed, and the outside skin completely cut off. They 
are next to be rubbed down by means of a strong, rough-holed 
iron grater, when they will be converted into a soft watery mass. 
For this purpose, when a small quantity of the flour only is. re- 
quired, a hand grater, which is to be found in every private 
kitchen, will be sufficient. Some of the Scotch farmers, how- 
ever, are supplied with a circular tub, the interior of which is 
lined with iron graters, and having a revolving grater in the 
centre, betwixt which the potatoes are thrown, and the machine 
worked with the hand. ‘The soft mass thus procured, is now 
to be thrown into a tub of cold water, and well mixed with the 
hand, after which it is to be poured through a drainer to re- 
move any coarse fragments of the potato whicli may accidentally 
be present. After being allowed to remain for some time, until 
the flour is completely fallen to the bottom, the water is to be 
carefully poured off, and the deposite in a similar manner sub- 
jected to repeated copious ablutions of cold water, which will 
gradually dissolve all the soluble matter of the potato, carrying 
it entirely off; and this is to be persisted in until the water 
which was at first turbid, and muddy, when poured off, be- 
comes quite clear and transparent, having dissolved all the im- 
purities; some space of time being allowed to elapse betore 
pouring off the different waters, thut the flour may subside com- 
pletely to the bottom of the tub. The flour, which of course 
is completely insoluble in the cold water, forms a mass at the 
bottom ; when perfectly white and pure, its preparation is com- 
pleted; it is then to be spread out upon a cloth, or other con- 
trivance for drying it; and, by rubbi ing it with the hand as it 
dries, it falls down into a fine impalps able powder, constituting 
the potato flour, or starch. T’rom the commencement until the 
termination of this process, a week may elapse, from two to 
three days being necessary to free it from the different waters. 
The potato flour thus prepared, it is perhaps unnecessary for 
me to add, is extensively consumed as a substitute for starch, 
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and sometimes. also used to make bread in the interior of Scot- 
land. In Russia, however, it is also used by the higher orders 
of natives, as well as foreigners resident in the country, in the 
formation of two excellent and nutritious dishes for the table. 
The one of those from its pale red colour, I shall take the li- 
berty of denominating the rouge mange; the other, from its 
white colour, the blanc mange of Russia, to distinguish it from 
that of France and other countries,—which it completely re- 
sembles ;—and under these denominations I shall describe them 
in the following pages. 

The one, the rouge mange, is prepared from the potato flour, 
in combination with the juice of the cranberry, (procured by 
boiling the berries in a small quantity of water, and squeezing 
them), which grows in the greatest abundance throughout the 
Russian empire,—can be procured at no expense,—and which 

ive it the red colour, with an agreeable acid, bitterish taste. 

‘he other, the blanc mange, is prepared from the potato flour 
with milk, which of course furnishes the white colour and other 
peculiar qualities. The proportions are one large cupful of 
potato flour to eight of milk, to form the blanc mange; and 
the same of cranberry juice, to form the rouge mange. The 
potato flour is to be put into a dish, and well mixed up with a 
spoonful or two of cold milk. The remainder of the milk is 
to be put upon the fire, and as soon as it comes to boil, grad- 
ually poured upon the flour, mixing them well together ; when 
they will form a mass of a softish consistence, which is then to 
be poured into the shape wanted, and which will become grad- 
ually firmer and firmer as it cools. ‘The same operation is to be 
gone through with the cranberry juice, which, from its glutin- 
ous consistence, will form a very fine shape, approaching to 
that of jelly. I may now add, that the juices of many other 
fruits will serve as a substitute for that of the cranberry, when 
it cannot be procured. I have tried those of the raspberry, 
currant, orange, &c. and found them to answer very well, al- 
though by no means equal to those of the former. ‘To the in- 
gredients now mentioned, sugar which is an important addi- 
tion, bitter almonds, cinnamon, and other spices may be added 
as seasoning; but this is seldom done by the native Russians. 
When brought to table, they are eat both together at the same 
time, with cream or milk, and sugar, in the same way as pud- 
ding, and may form either dinner or supper dishes, ornament- 
ing in no trifling degree the table. 

The blanc mange of Russia now described, forms an excel-. 
lent and nutritious article of food for individuals of every age, 
and particularly for that of childhood. It may be compared 
to the arrow root powder, which it considerably resembles; and 
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is certainly little inferior to it in nutritious qualities. It is sup- 
plied entirely by the productions of our own country; it can be 
procured at every season of the year, at little expense; and is 
equally calculated, on that account, for the luxurious tables of 
the rich, and for the more humble ones of the poor. All these 
circumstances taken into consideration, I recommend it as a 
valuable and simple addition to our domestic cookery. The 
potato is not used in Russia in the feeding of cattle. 

In the severe winter peculiar to the northern parts of the 
Russian empire, the potato is preserved from the effects of the 
intense frost of that climate, in a particular manner. — To illus- 
trate which I shall describe the process, as it presented itself to 
us during the course of the winter 1817, in the garden of my 
friend J. Booker, Esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul at 
Cronstadt. This gentleman, who has a large establishment of 
people, consequently requires a considerable quantity of this 
useful vegetable for their consumption; and, for that purpose, 
annually cultivates several acres of them at his country house. 
As soon as they are taken from the earth, towards the end of 
the season, for the sake of convenience he has them removed 
to his town house, and preserved in the garden in the manner 
I shall now describe. 

A building, sunk about two feet into the ground, was erect- 
ed, the walls and roof of which were formed of turf, and the 
whole inside lined with planks of wood, an article in great plen- 
ty, and consequently cheap, in that country. The door, which 
was small, and placed in the sheltered, or least exposed side, 
was also of wood, and the outside of it covered with bundles of 
straw bound down with Russian mats; which prevented com- 
pletely the ingress of the external air, excepting when intention- 
ally admitted. As it was in the month of January, and during 
a severe winter, when we visited it, the building was immerse 
in snow to the depth of several feet. Upon entering its interior, 
we found an open, dry, clay-lined space of a square form, con- 
stituting the floor; whilst along its sides, large divisions, or 
boxes, reaching to within a little distance of the roof, formed by 
a partition of deals, were ranged. ‘These were filled with the 
potatoes, which looked clean and beautiful ; and had no straw, 
nor any other covering upon them. In the centre of the open 
space, was a stove; and the gardener, to whose charge things 
were entrusted, informed us, that whenever the cold exceeded 
17 degrees of Reaumur, which he ascertaingd by means of a 
thermometer suspended from the wall, a fire of wood was kept 
burning during the day, to dry the air, prevent dampness, &c. 
‘The whole process consisted in this; and the potatoes were pre- 
served in excellent condition during the whole course of the 
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long winter. Upon visiting this building a second time, at the 
end of the month of March ensuing, the potatoes were beautifu , 
and did not present the slightest appearance of growth. 

The potatoes, when housed, must be perfectly dry; and per- 
haps, if they were also completely freed from the adhering soil, 
so much the better. If dampness should at any period be sus- 
pected to exist amongst them, in the different divisions in which 
they are kept, they should be spread: out upon the open space 
contained in the centre of the house as already mentioned, freely 
exposed to the dry air or heat of the fire, until it is completely 
removed, and then replaced in the boxes. In Canada, I un- 
derstand, they are kept nearly in a similar manner to that now 
described, in houses, and preserved in perfect soundness from 
October to June. 

Preserving the potato in pits dug in the open field, as is done 
throughout Scotland, is entirely out of the question in the 
northern parts of the Russian empire. The great depth to 
which the frost, in severe seasons, fenetrates in that part of the 
world; the snow covering the surface of the earth, from the set- 
ting in, until the breaking up of the long winter, for many feet ; 
the temporary exposure of them to the cold in opening the pits, 
with the labour attending it, and other causes, would render it 
impracticable. These objections to the above mentioned pro- 
cess, will also hold good to a considerable extent in Canada. 

The potato, although little used by the native of Russia, is 
consumed by his less opulent shelby the Pole, in consi- 
derable quantity; and forms a principal part of their subsist- 
ence. ‘ The culture of potatoes, (says Tooke, in his valuable 
account of the Russian empire, upon the authority of Gulden- 
stadt), that uncommonly useful vegetable, which, from its ge- 
‘ neral serviceableness, deserves to be mentioned immediately 
after the several species of bread-corn, is employed in Russia 
only in a few governments, and chiefly there amongst the fo- 
reign colonists. ‘The Russians cultivate it but little; preju- 
dice, and plenty of other provisions, prevent the progress of 
the new species of culture; yet here and there the introduc- 
tion of it has been successfully begun, particularly in those 
parts where, from the rudeness of the climate, corn does not 
always thrive; and, namely, in the government of Archangel, 
where they bear the cold extremely well, and in proportion to 
the attendance bestowed on them, yield an increase of from 
* thirty to fifty fotd, when raised from native seed. ’ 

J shall now bring my remarks on the cultivation of the potato 
in the Russian empire to a conclusion, by taking notice of its 
component parts, or its analysis. According to the experiments 
of Dr Pearson, as contained in the Transactions of the Board 
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of Agriculture, one hundred parts of this root deprived of its 
skin, consist of sixty- eight to sev enty -two parts of water; ; and 
thirty-two to twenty- -eight of meal. ‘The meal consists of three 
substances; starch, or “fecula, seventeen to fifteen; leafy or fi- 
brous matter, nine to eight ; extract, or soluble mucilage, six to 
five parts. By the experiments of Einhof, as detailed in Geh- 
Jen’s Journal, which are of a much later date, the following pro- 
portions of various substances were obtained from one hundred 
parts of potatoes: Starch, fifteen parts; fibrous starchy matter, 
seven; albumen, one-fourth; mucilage, in the state of a thick 
syrup, four. From 1820 parts of dried potatoes, he obtained 
ninety-six parts of a greyish white ash. Of these, sixty- four 
parts were soluble in water. They consisted chiefly of carbon- 
ate of potash; but contained likewise ten one-fourth parts of 
phosphoric acid, three one-half of su ilphuric ccid, and two of 
muriatic. ‘The insoluble thirty-two poris, consisted of earths 
and oxides. From twenty parts of it he obtained 2.5 silica; 
6.0 lime; 4.0 alumina; 7.0 magnesia; with some manganese, or 
oxide of iron. 

As it may be useful to know the quantity of starch furnished 
by different varieties of potato, the following r table, drawn from 
the Experiments of Mr William Skaimshire junior, i is subjoined. 
Five pounds avoirdupois of fresh potatoes were used, and the 
starch was separated by grating the potato, and pouring water 
upon it while placed upon a searce. 
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From these experiments, it appears that potatoes differ essen- 
tially from wheat and barley, by containing no gluten. They 
approach in some measure to the nature of rye. 


October, 1819. W. Howison, M. D. 


What I wish particularly to direct the attention of my read- 
ers to in the preceding pages, is, 1st, The preparation of the 
potato starch, or flour, with the various dishes obtained from 
it; the blanc mange, and rouge mange, as there accurately and 
minutely described. Both of these I have repeatedly made, 
since my return to this country; and can with much satisfac- 
tion recommend them as very cheap, very nutritious, and, 
particularly the rouge mange, as a very showy addition to 
the table. 2dly, To the preservation of the potato during the 
intensity of winter, as practised in Russia, and there minutely 
detailed. T’rom its cleanliness, from its conveniency, rendering 
them able to be got at in all kinds of weather, and from its be- 
ing attended with an immense saving of labour, I have no he- 
sitation in thinking it far preferable to the method of preserv- 
ing them in pits, in the open field, as practised in Scotland. 
3dly and lastly, It is my opinion, that, in late and rainy seasons, 
the Russian method of preserving the potato during the winter, 
as already described, may be adopted with great advantage 
throughout Great Britain. 

W. 1H. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Form of Leases in Flanders. 


{From Mr Rancrirr’s Report on the Agriculture of Eastern and Western Flan- 
ders, 1819.] 

Tue customary Clauses in Leases and Agreements between 
the proprietors of lands and those to whom they confide the 
cultivation of them, are, 

That the farmer must abide by the farm and buildings there- 
unto, belonging, with its extent in manor, pasturage, arable 
land, meadows and copses, of hectares ares centiares 
or thereabouts, be the same more or less. The surplus or defi- 
ciency in extent, if there be any, is to his profit or loss; and 
he must promise and bind himself to acconiplish and execute 
the articles which follow, without claiming any indemnity, or 
the smallest reduction of rent, and under penalty of the loss of 
his interest in the land. 

st, To pay and discharge the contribution fonciere,* also 


——_ mn omnes 


* Land Tax. 
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that laid on doors and windows, and all other imposts, as well 
ordinary as extraordinary, foreseen and unforescen, all and e- 
very one with which the farm and lands are or shall be charged 
during the continuance of the lease, as well as those which, dur- 
ing the said period, are or shall be imposed on the lessor, by 
the laws at present existing, or which may exist hereafter, such 
as the subsidy for war, and all others of every denomination 
whatsoever ; to the benefit of which laws to the lessee, he here- 
by agrees to quit claim. 

2nd, 'To repair, and, in cases where the law demands it, to wid- 
en the roads, and for this purpose to plant hedges, as well as to 
cleanse the ditches and rivulets; to free from caterpillars at the 
usual time, all the woods which are included in his lease, and 
to be subject to the penalties which, for these causes, may be 
imposed, 

3rd, To inhabit the buildings of the farm together with his 
family; to furnish them, and ‘keep them stored with goods, ef- 
fects, cattle, and all things which are necessary for his cultiva- 
tion of the farm; to provide carpenter’s-work, thatch, and all 
other local repairs expressed in the Code Napoleon : As tothe 
roofs of the farm buildings, the tenant takes them at a valua- 
tion specified in francs and centimes; in order to avail himself, 
at his going out, of a new valuation in case of improvements 
made; or to be subject to a drawback in case of neg!»ct. And 
if, through neglect of repairing the roofs, the buildings should 
suffer any damage, the lessee is bound to pay to the ‘lessor the 
double of the loss (with interest) which may result from said ne- 
glect, according to the opinion of viewers to be named by the 
latter alone, at the sole cost of the lessee. 

4ih, To be liable to the gross repairs which the above-men- 
tioned buildings shall have to undergo during the continuance 
of the lease. 

5th, To feed the workmen whom the lessor shall employ to 

make the repairs in said buildings; to carry and draw with his 
horses and carts, to the places pointed out by the lessor, all the 
materials which shall be necessary. 

6‘h, To keep in good repair the existing fences on the farm. 

7th, To suffer all the high growing trées to remain for the 
benefit of the lessor. 

8th, 'To preserve within their palings, during the centinu- 
ance of the lease, such trees as are already planted on the land, 
and those which the lessor shall cause to be planted; and to 
take care that no injury shall happen to any of them. 

9th, 'To consent that the lessor shall cause to be cut down, 
planted and rooted up» at all times upon the lands of the farm, 
all such trees as he shall please. 
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10h, To suffer two or three of the best grown trees by the ar- 
pent, to remain as reserves at the time of the cutting; to attend 
to the woods after each cutting, in disengaging the roots of the 
grass which grow around, in removing the mud from the ditches, 
in placing this mud and grass in a heap, and in spreading every 
year throughout the wood, these heaps of rotted grass, of sod, 
and of mud. 

11th, To pay their wages, and feed the pruners whom the 
lessor shall send, when he pleases, to lop off the branches of some 
trees and to plant others; in recompense for which, the lessee 
shall have the branches which are cut off, and no more. 

12th, ‘To watch over the preservation of the farm and lands’; 
to give notice to the lessor in proper time, and in writing, of 
any encroachments which may be made upon them, under pe- 
nalty of being held responsible. 

13th, To be liable to all casualties. 

14¢h, Not to make over or transfer to any person whatsoever 
his interest in the lease, nor to underlet the farm, either alto- 
gether or in part, without the formal and written consent of the 
lessor. 

15th, To conform himself, in the cultivation of the land, to 
the unrepealed laws and customs, and principally to the regu- 
lation concerning farmers going out, and farmers entering, up- 
on lands situated in the lordship of Vieu-bourg de Gand, of the 
17th October 1671. + 

16th, To permit that, in the last year of the lease, his suc- 
cessor may manure, cultivate, and sow the arable land from 
which the crop shall have been removed; that he may sow clo- 
ver, in the proper season, in those lands in which wheat, rye, 
oats or flax, have been, or are intended to be sowed; that he 
may get in his harvest in the month of August, without having 
to wait for the termination of the lease; and that, at its expira- 


tion, the lessee shall immediately quit all the buildings of the 


farm. 


New Method of Steeping Flax. 
[From the same Work.] 


The inventor is Mr J. E. D’Hont D’Arcy, Member of the 
Agricultural Society of Ghent. 

In the year 1813, he called for a Commission of Inspection, 
which was granted by the Government. 


+ The reference to this document, which is too long to insert, is 


a proof of the antiquity of an established agricultural system in 
Flanders. 
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The Commissioners appointed by the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment were, a linen merchant, a proprietor of spinning machin- 
ery, and a bleacher. 

At this period the inventor conceived that a change of water 
was ae and the experiments were made accordingly. 
He is now of opinion that stagnant water is the most efficacious, 
but in every other respect his process is unchanged. 

The Report of the Commissioners, in its chief points, is as 
follows. 

“© That on the 9th of August 1813, they repaired to the 
place appointed ; and were informed by Mr D’Hont D’Arcy, 
that the objects of his improvement were— 

ist, To give a fine colour to the flax. 

2d, To be able to know precisely, without a possibility of mis- 
take, the moment the flax should be sufficiently steeped. 

3d, To preserve both the strength and quality of the flax. 

4th, To effect a saving of the material in scutching and hack- 
ling, of more than 10 per cent. 

5th, To preserve the waters and air from infection, and the 
fish from being destroyed. 

That they commenced their observations by inspecting the 
steeping pool, of two rods leng by one wide, * and six feet 
deep; taking in the water at one side, and letting it out at the 
other. 

That this pool contained a considerable parcel of flax tied 
in bundles, and fixed in a vertical position, with the root of the 
plant towards the bottom. - That it was kept in this position 
at the level of the water by some branches and straw, which 
branches were pressed by three planks of wood placed across, 
having, at the extremities of each, stones sufficiently heavy to 
prevent the flax from floating on the surface. 

That the flax had been in this state for one day, and that the 
water was already discoloured. 

That on the 10th of August they saw the first water let off 
from the pool; that it was extremely black, but the smell less 
strong than that occasioned by the old method; that on the top 
of the water many bubbles appeared, a certain sign that the ef- 
fect of the steepage was in full activity. ‘That all the water was 
drawn off, and fresh water let in. 

That on the 15th of August the second water was drawn 
off, less discoloured than the former ; with a more disagreeable 
odour, but not so much as by the old method. That on the 
i7th, the flax, no longer touching the transverse wood upon the 
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* 28 feet by 14, 
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surface of the water, descended naturally to the bottom; a cer- 
tain indication of its being sufficiently steeped. That the water 
was let off, still a little discoloured, but without any disagree- 
able odour. That the flax was then taken out, spread upon a 
meadow, and handled in the usual way. That after its having 
remained there a fortnight, they returned and took a bundle, 
weighing six kilogrammes 66 grammes.* That they brought 
it to the house of Mr Devos, a farmer at Heusden, near Ghent, 
who declared to them that he had sold to Mr D’Hont D’Arcy, 
the half of a piece on the foot, equal to that which he show- 
ed to them, and which had been steeped in his farm, accordin 
to the old routine. That they took a bundle of this flax, a 
adjusted it to the precise wae of the other, viz. 6 kilogrammes 
66 grammes, and had both bundles broken and scutched ; that 
the bundle of Mr D’Hont D'Arcy yielded one kilogramme 420 
ammes; that of Mr Devos, one kilogramme 300 grammes. 

hat therefore, upon the scutching there was a saving of 120 
grammes. That then they had the two bundles hackled sepa- 
rately; that that of Mr D’Hont D’Arcy, which weighed one 
kilogramme 420 grammes, yielded 870 grammes of flax and 
420 grammes of tow; in all one kilogramme 290 grammes— 
waste 130 grammes; and that of Mr Devos, which weighed one 
kilogramme 300 grammes, yielded 700 grammes. of hackled 
flax, and 430 grammes of tow, in all, one kilogramme 130 gram- 
mes—waste 170 grammes. That therefore the bundle of Mr 
D’Hont D’Arcy having had but 130 grammes of waste, and 
that of Mr Devos 170, an advantage of 40 grammes appears in 
favour of the new process. And as, in the hackling, a savin 
having been found of ten grammes, (the tow of Mr D’Hont 
D’ Arcy’s parcel being but 420 grammes, and that of the other 
430), the total advantage in point of material, is more than one- 
tenth of the quantity of flax. 

That Mr Devos was a farmer remarkable for careful steep- 
ing.—That to make further experiment of the efficacy of this 
new method with respect to the quality and strength of the flax, 
Mr Gorwardverbeggen, one of the Commissioners, showed 
them the two specimens of flax, wrought in competition in the 
same loom ; that he had brought them to the greatest degree of 
fineness of which that species of flax was capable; that that of 
Mr D’Hont D’Arcy had borne the trial perfectly, but that that 
of Mr Devos, even at four degrees short of the fineness of the 
other, broke frequently ; that therefore, the new process may 
be concluded to preserve the strength and quality of the flax. 


* About 13 lb. 64 oz, avoirdupois. 
2 
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That in order to learn the result of the dleaching, they sent on 
the 20th September to Mr Brackmen, bleacher, and one of the 
Commissioners, two skeins of thread, one taken from the flax of 
Mr D’Hont D’Arcy, and the other from that of Mr Devos. 
That both were tied together, and underwent the same bleach- 
ing operations, and that in the end the advantage of the new 

rocess was manifested, in the facility of discovering that of Mr 
DY Hont D'Arcy by its superior whiteness. 

That specimens of all these gradations accompanied their re- 
port, of both parcels of flax, undressed, scutched, hackled, 
spun, raw and bleached, in each of which the superior white- 
ness of that from the new mode of steeping was obvious; and 
that they strongly recommend this method to the particular no- 
tice and protection of the Prefect.” 

The author of the Memoir then states the difference of his 
process, which has been reported to differ from the common 
usage in four points. 

Ist, In placing the bundles in the steep vertically, instead of 
horizontally. 

2dly, In immersing the flax by means of transverse sticks, 
with that degree of weight annexed, which shall not push it 
down to the bottom, but leave it the power to descend spon- 
taneously towards the conclusion of the steepage. 

$dly, By leaving at first a space of at least half a foot be- 
tween the bottom and the roots of the flax. 

4thly, By renewing the water at stated intervals. 

He states, that the improvement suggested was not carried 
into effect by the Minister to whom the report was made, 
because in a few months afterwards the Imperial Government 
ceased to exist, and Belgium was separated from France; but 
that, during the interval, he has occupied himself in such expe- 
riments as induce him to think, that by increasing the dimen- 
sions of the pools, so as to double the usual quantity of water 
in proportion to the quantity of flax to be steeped, the neces- 
sity of changing the water may be dispensed with, and that in 
fact a strong and well-regulated putretaction is indispensable to 
render the flax, when dressed, silky and fine, as by these means 
the gum is not only decomposed, but annihilated, a perfection 
which cannot be obtained by a change of water. That besides 
the difference of temperature towards the surface, being in pro- 
portion to the length of time the water has been in stagnation, 
the heads of the flax, by their vertical position, will the better 
acquire the necessary degree of putrefaction, whilst the interior 
part of the plant, which resists much less the action of the wa- 
ter, being gradually, according to the degree of its submersion, 
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im a temperature proportionably weaker, is never too much rot- 
ted or damaged. 

He adds in a note, that “ the gum in the head of the plant 
has nearly one half more consistence than at the root ; and that 
the flax-dressers always find that the heads are never sufficiently 
steeped, and that they cannot clean them without much trouble 
and a great loss of flax.” 

The spontaneous descent of the steeped flax, he states to be 
an indication of its being nearly sufficiently rotted; since at the 
moment when the wuitdien of air which the plant contains, have 
all escaped by the decomposition of the gum, the entire mass 
quits the transverse poles, and settles spontaneously at the bottom 
of the pool. 

That at this moment it is necessary to be on the watch; to 
take out a handful of the flax, to dry it, and to examine the 
state of the gum; which trial should be repeated every six 
hours, for the purpose of seizing the moment when the gum is 
wholly got rid of, and before the filaments of the flax have begun 
to suffer in quality. 

That when that exact paint is attended to, the flax need only 
be spread one half of the usual time, so that the grass will not 
have time to cover it by its growth, or to deteriorate it by its 
humidity. ‘That the spread flax should be turned in four or 
five days; and that finally, in lieu of a change of water, the 
extent of the steeping pool should be proportioned to double the 
mass to be steeped, by which the flax will acquire that shining 
and blueish whiteness which indicates a superior quality. 

In another part of the Memoir, the author points out the 
defects of the old method thus— 

« That those who steep their flax by heaping the bundles upon 
each other horizontally, draw even from that one mass, two or 
three different colours, which affect the filaments of the flax, 
and as many more perhaps before the termination of the steepage, 
owing to the unequal operation of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, which acts with infinitely more force near the surface, 
than in the depth of the stagnant water. That the result of 
this irregularity is, that whilst the bundles in the middle of the 
mass are but sufficiently steeped, those at the top are too much 
so, and those at the bottom not enough. That as the steeping 
pools are generally filled as full as possible with flax, the colour- 
ing particles of the gum being diluted in but a little water, ac- 
quire thereby the power of rendering certain portions of the 
flax nearly black, blue, or red, according to their position in 
the mass. 

“© That by this variation in the time of precise sufficiency of 
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steepage (which is critical), the after operations become difficult 
and troublesome. ‘That thus great waste is occasioned, the qua- 
lity of the flax altered, and the bleaching of the thread and the 
linen rendered tedious and expensive. 

‘© That those who steep in running waters, obtain more 
whiteness and better quality than from the common method of 
the stagnant pool. But that this mode is also defective, inas- 
much as, the water circulating more at the extremities than in 
the middle of the mass, or the interior of the bundles, an equal 
putrefaction, or an equal whiteness, cannot be produced. ‘That 
besides, as the gum is more viscous at the top of the plant 
than towards the root, it is impossible in running water to at- 
tain the proper degree of steepage with perfect precision. He 
concludes, that after much reflection, reading, and travelling 
through flax countries; after a minute inspection of Mr Lee’s 
method in England, and after many experiments made on a 
= scale, he flatters himself that the mode he proposes is the 

est.” 

The experiments reported, may furnish a comparative view 
of the waste that occurs in the manner of dressing the flax in 
Flanders and elsewhere, as well as an opportunity of ascertaining, 
whether in that respect, and in the other advantages stated, Mr 
Lee’s method, and the later improvements upon it in England, 
be preferable to that which the Memoir recommends. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR: OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, Coltness, 20th October, 1819. 


Concrivine I should do both the addresser and ad- 
dressed, my friend and my countrymen, some service by mak- 
ing known the important information contained in the enclosed 
paper, I have directed it to be laid before you, and, if you think 
proper, it may be printed in your valuable Magazine. I beg 
leave also to send you some relative notes taken from Dr Rich- 
ardson’s other works, as the readiest way of extending their use- 
fulness, and of gratifying the benevolence of their intelligent 
author. If with propriety I could proceed further, I should 
not only warmly recommend the attentive perusal of the whole 
of his excellent ‘ Essay on Agriculture,’ which also contains ob- 
servations on the means of rendering barren soils productive, 
at a moderate expense, and of beneficially employing the jpn. 
dustrious and unoccupied poor ; but I should be inclined to jp_ 
sert in the Appendix several other notes from it. As doing that, 
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however, may not be necessary, to any. well-informed and duly 
inquisitive reader, I shall content myself with a few extracts 
from the Doetor’s essays; aud some of his letters, and ,other 
papers, which I am induced to make the more readily, as they 
chiefly relate to a subject of very great and immediate import- 
ance at the present time, namely, the best and surest means of 
affording maintenance and work to the poor and unemployed. 

It must be too well known to every description of’ persons in 
the country, that of late years we have been under serious a- 
larms, sometimes about the requisite production of corn, or the 
acquisition of food, in sufficient quantity, and at .a moderate 
price, and, on other occasions,.about the supply of work to ma- 
nufacturers and Jabourers;.and that the means recommended 
for the remedy of such difficulties, have unfortunately. been as 
various, as the sentiments and. interests of ,parties -have been 
discordant and seemingly opposite. Without venturing, how- 
ever, on an ample and somewhat involved subjecty I shall here 
barely submit my opinion, that it would. prove for the mutual 
benefit of all classes, were the products of land rendered more 
abundant and valuable; and were the proportion of our inha- 
bitants engaged in manufactures less numerous, and their con- 
dition more independent, than they are at the present period. 
* This matter, P iay add, peculiarly interests landed gentle- 
men and farmers, to be aware of; for failure in either respect 
falls in its consequences principally upon them. . Scanty or de- 
ficient production, and inadequate remuneration, primarily con- 
stitute a loss to them, though ultimately perhaps such occasion 
greater detriment to the consumers in other lines; but when 
there occurs a want of employment to the latter, chiefly com- 
posed of manufacturers; the former, the proprietors and oc- 
cupiers of Jand, have the main burdens to bear. ‘Of that 
being the case, the recent great increase of the poor-rates in 
England, and the extent of the voluntary contributions b 
heritors and tenants for the relief of the indigent in Scotland, 
abundantly testify :++ While it is most readily admitted, that the 
aid given by many wealthy manufacturers and merchants; has 
been great and exemplary, and must everywhere be gratefully 
acknowledged. I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ja. Srevant Denuam. * 


* The gallant Baronet has also obliged us with a letter to him 
from Dr Coventry, recommending the publication of Dr Richard- 
son’s ‘ Last Speech, ’ as he himself humorously calls it, in our Jour- 
nal. * It contains much valuable information,’ says Dr Coventry, 
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Dr Richardson’s Last Speech to the Scotch, in a Letter to General 
Sir James Steuart Denham, Bart. of Coltness. 


CONTENTS. 


New Field opened for the exertions of Fiorin amateurs—Hay crops, 
equal to those raised tn our best lowlands, to be also obtained from our 
wild mountains—More than one-half of Scotland disqualified, by its 
great elevation, from improvement by any known processes—To obtain 
encreased value from this immense tract, new measures must be struck 
out—Comparative view of the probabilities of success, with which fiorin 
culture is commenced in lowland, and in mountain soils—Diffculties to 
be encountered in lowlands far greater—Superior facilities to be met with 
tn mountains— Advantages resulting from success prodigiously greater 
in the latter case—Four important properties attending fiorin, gave it 
Jame and value when first tried—Each of these four, separately, accom- 
panies fiorin to mountain tracts with superior advantages—Diffculties 
that attend the culture of fiorin in lowlanus, vanish in Alpine tracts— 
Two recent discoveries highly favourable to mountain improvement— 
First, That under proper management, spontaneous Nature will clothe our 
Alpine surfaces with valuable crops, either of pasture or meadow grass— 
Second, That cocksfoot, by far our most valuable pasture grass, can 
bear the greatest severity of climate, and may be cultivated on our high- 
est mountains— Mode of managing a mountain grazing farm, so as to 
enable it to maintain its whole stock through the winter—Mode of con- 
verting green mountains into fattening farms, and into winter sheep 

Juarms, to the great improvement of our wool trade—Mode of conducting 
experiments to ascertain the truth of my wild positions—CariTat not 
required for either my experiments or practice. 


DEAR SIR, 

I am happy to hear from you, that the cultivation of Fiorin Grass 
is extending in ScorLanp,—that the efforts of its amateurs, and par- 
ticularly your own, are rewarded with still better crops than they 





* delivered in an easy and amusing manner.’ We have another 
paper by Sir James Steuari Denham himself, giving a very favour- 
able account of his fiorin culture, down to so late a period as May 
last, which may be published hereafter along with the Appendix to 
Dr Richardson’s letter. Some trials on the new field here laid open, 
will, we hope, be made in the mean while, which, besides the profit 
that may be reasonably expected from them, must have the further 
recommendation at this time of affording employment to the destitute. 
Cow, 
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had hitherto cut,—that the number of your pupils is increasing ; and 
give me the names of some respectable persons, formerly incre- 


you 


1 


dul US, 


1 
{ 


t yut now as zealous as ourselves. 

All this is very gratifying ; but I must observe to you, that the 
field upon which these exertions are made, is limited to the /ow 
country, to grounds already of some value, and from which other 
preduce could be abte ained, as well as crops of fiorin hay. 

My late speculations have been directed to a very different field ; 
and from my Essays, which you tell me you obtained from Wuir- 
MORE AND Fenn, Lo nd mm, you perceive I have taken higher ground ; 
and am labouring to teach spirited proprietors, how to obtain from 
their w/d mountains crops equal in value to those I have taught your 
countrymen—my own—and your neighbours In DENMARK, to raise in 
their low countries, but with much more facility, and at far less expense. 

The Essays you allude to, you may see were originally calculated 
for ScoTLanD, whcre probably more than one half of its surface is 
by its great elevation, disqualified from improvement through the 
common agricultural processes ; and, unless some new mode be struck 
out, must “for ever remain stationary, yielding only the same scanty 
produce it does at present, to its often half-famished flocks and herds. 

I formed my acquaintance with Scotland through you, and late in 
fe: The six weeks I spent in it, were probably the pleasantest part 
of along one. I never can forget the flattering attentions, and cor- 
dial hospitality, with which I was everywhere received; and, anxi- 
ous to show my gratitude, I shall renew my efforts to benefit a coun- 
try to which I feel so much indebted. 

I transmitted you lately a small Essay on the Improvement of our 
Trish mountains, which I considered as my Last Speech on eh 
ral subjects ; but I must also take my leave of Scor LAND, and, i 
another Last Speech, throw together such inducements, as, with the 
help of some new matter, may encourage my Caledoxian friends to 
‘counter (even by experiment) some of their desolate, unproduc- 
tive fields, which 7, in my enthusiasm, consider as mines of inex- 
haustible wealth. 

My first efforts to teach and encourage the propagation of fiorin 
grass, were noti attended with much success ; my paradoxes were tou 
bold to obtain for me sufficient credit, to lead to general practice : 
Some few spiri ited agriculturists in IRELAND were bold enough to ha- 
zard experiments, soon followed by practice, which confirmed all my 
strange positions. 

In ScorLanp, my late worthy friend Mr Mivier of Darswiy- 
roN was my first pupil ; he commenced a correspondence with me, 
and, under my instructions, rushed into fiorin cultivation on a great 

scale,—for a time with much success; but Mr Miller was too far ad- 
vanced in life to enforce the correct execution of my orders; and 
when, with my friend Mr Curwer, I visited the fiorin meadows at 
Dalswinton, I lamented the insufficient drainage, and foretold the 
crops would soon fail. 
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My next pupil was Mr Younc of Harburn, who laboured under 
the disadvantages of ill health, and great professional avocations, at 
a distance from his field of action ;—yet by steady perseverance, and 
unremitted exertions, he overcame these impediments, as well as those 
thrown in his way by the obstinate incredulity of those employed un- 
der him; and I have now the satisfaction to think I have been the 
means of materially improving his property ; and that J may yet live 
to see him supply Eptnsurcu market with hay, from the GREEN 
PENTLANDS above him. 

You come next; and I am indebted to Fiorin Grass for introduc- 
ing me to one of the kindest, and pleasantest friends, I ever formed 
acquaintance with ;—my occasional publications attracted your no- 
tice, and you tock the most effectual method of obtaining satisfaction 
and information on the subject. 

You came yourself to CLonrecte in the height of my hay harvest, 
late in October, and you saw my Fiorin crop in every stage ;—much 
in trampcocks, some under the process of saving, much yet to cut, 
and in different places mowed before you for your satisfaction: The 
weight of the sward, with the crowded lapcocks, astonished you; 
and when [ asked you the question I put to all Fiorin visitors, are 
your expectations answered ? you replied, ‘ fur exceeded.’ 

I cannot help reminding you of the answer an agricultural! servant 
you brought with you gave: You asked, when alone with him, what 
he thought of the Fiorin C rops he had seen that morning ? he replied, 
Sir, it is all nonsense, for they will not believe one word of it when 
we get home. 

Having ot obtained full conviction yourself of the great value of 
Fiorin Gras , you determined to avail yourself of it at hom e, and to 
encourage youd countrymen to follow your example ;—even before 
you left my house you sent orders to CoLTNEss to commence the 
necessary y preparations ; and, on your return to Scotland, with all 
the zeal of a missionar y, you laboured to induce your countrymen to 
commence the cultivation of a grass, with which they were as yet 
unacquainted, and of whose great value to the agriculturist, you your- 
self had obtained full conviction. 

The success-that attended your exertions is recorded in the agri- 
cultural annals of your country :—in these we find the premiums ob- 
tained by different Viorin cultivators, with the amount of the crops 
for which they were awarded, most respectably attested by the lead- 
ing members of your AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, sent On purpose 
to inspect them, and which they found very far superior to any hay 
crops hitherto raised in Scotland. 

For so far the culture of Fiorin was limited to the low country ;— 
to a field, and climate, in which other valuable vegetables could 
be raised, abundantly rewarding the labours of the spirited agricul- 
turist. 

I now speculate on rousing the exertions of 

GeY 
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ciate :—of sending him on a new mission ;—of again availing myself 
of his zeal for the improvement of ScorLanp; hoping he will be 
able to awake the energies of mountain proprietors, and induce them 
to encounter their Alpine wilds, hitherto deemed beyond the agricul- 
turist’s pale. 

To encourage you to proceed, I shall take a short view of the two 
fields of action ;—the one upon which we have already succeeded ;— 
the other the more formidable one, upon the improvement of which 
I am endeavouring to rouse exertions ;—stating, in a comparative 
view of each, the probability of success, with which you commence 
your former and present mission ;—the difficulties to be encountered 
in each ;—the superior facilities with which our new exertions must 
necessarily be attended ;—and the infinitely greater benefits that 
will be derived from them, should our measures be crowned with 
success. 

I shall also state some new discoveries made in the interval, of the 
last importance, and all in favour of Mountain culture. 

When your attention was first roused on the Fiorin subject, the 
promises I made to the world, had reached you, and induced you 
to investigate, in person, the probability of my being able to make 
them good. 

First, That this newly noticed Grass, would produce crops of 
Hay, treble the amount of those raised from any other Grass. 

SeconpLy, That its Hay was of superior quality, more abounding 
in saccharum, and far more grateful to cattle than that from any 
other Grass. 

TuirpLy, That Fiorin Grass could be made into Hay at all sea- 
sons; and, by its antiseptie quality, prevented from rotting at a time 
of the year, when it was impossible to save other Hay. 

Fourtuy, That peaty soils were peculiarly adapted to the culti- 
vation of this Grass, whether on the original surface, or upon that 
left when the turf was cut away. 

Such were the inducements I held out to the World, to encourage 
the cultivation of this new Grass: They tempted You to inquire far- 
ther into the subject, and having obtained full conviction of the 
truth of each of these positions, you determined to exert yourself to 
make your countrymen partakers of benefits which you saw were 
certain ; and you obtained a promise from me, to visit you in the 
ensuing spring, to assist you ;—a promise I fulfilled with much sa- 
tisfaction to myself. 

I am now opening a new field, hitherto almost untried ; and I shall 
compare the prospect of success it affords, with that yielded by 
Fiorin Grass when cultivated on lower grounds, at the period when 
you were captivated by the magnificence of its crops, and satisfied 
you could raise similar ones at home. 

I have just stated Four important properties of Fiorin Grass, which 
give it great value when cultivated in our low countries, in the usual 
field of the Agriculturist’s exertions, 
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I now invite him to rise to greater elevations, and have to show 
the probability, approaching to certainty, that this Grass will possess 
these same Four properties, to the same value, in higher regions, un- 
injured by the severity of the new climate in which it is fostered. 

I do not invite you, and the Agricultural World, to encounter my 
bold measures upon the strength of theoretical speculations alone ; 
observation may suggest hints, and theories will follow; but, until 
confirmed by actual practice, these are mere castles in the air; and 
{ should be unpardonable in calling on the world to follow such vi- 
sionary phantoms. 

I shall therefore state the steps by which I was first led to form 
high expectations from this new field, and then those by which I had 
demonstration they were well founded. 

My geological pursuits leading me often into mountain districts of 
great elevation, I was surprised, and amused, to find myself always 
accompanied by my agricultural mistress, Fiorin Grass,—in the same 
health, and vigour, at all elevations, even the highest I ever ascend- 
ed to; while the other common grasses, gradually disappearing, fi- 
nally vanished, leaving the Fiorin solitary on the summits. 

I was even once able to show some respectable members of the 
Irish FarminG Society, (as I state in the 39th page of my Essays), 
that the luxuriance of Fiorin stolones icreased as we approached 
the summits of the mountain ridge; the rivals that obtruded on it, 
and depressed it below, being unable to sustain the severities of the 
higher regions. 

Thus encouraged, I proceeded to experiment, and thence to 
practice. 

By the favour of my late noble friend the Manquts or Arercorn, 
I was indulged in laying down two considerable patches of Fiorin 
Grass, far up in his Lordship’s peaty mountains. 

The luxuriance of the crop was equal to that in our richest low 
grounds, as the gentlemen who accompanied me to the mountain 
plots [ had laid down authorized me to say ; and his Lordship’s 
coach-horses showed the same predilection for the mountain Fiorin, 
we had always found given to its lowland Hay. 

Practice on a more extended scale was necessary, and another no- 
ble friend gratificd me to the utmost extent of my wishes. 

The Marquis or Hertrorp was so good as to direct his agent to 
enclose and cultivate, under my directions, a field of many acres, 
(nine or ten as I recollect), also very high in his mountain ;—the re- 
sult was the same,—magnificent crops of fine hay for years. 

I shall now compare our prospects from mountain crops of Fiorin, 
and try them, as I promised, by the four tests, by which the supe- 
riority of Fiorin over other lowland hay, was established. 

As to the First, it appears by both experiment and practice, that 
mountain, and lowland Fiorin, are equal in luxuriance. 

Seconp. And also that the predilection of cattle for moyntain, 
and Jow-land Tiorin, is the same. 
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As to the ruiRp, the power of its hay to sustain mountain seve- 
rities ;—I visited Lord Hertford’s mountain meadow in March 1813, 
and found the numerous trampcocks standing in it in the highest 
preservation, 

And when this meadow was inspected later in 1814, the report to 
me was curious ;—that the hares had nearly undermined the tramp- 
cocks ;—that their surfaces had vegetated, and that they resemb!ed 
so many green mounts, and that all the interior hay was in the high- 
est preservation: the vegetating surface I myself know was in the 
best possible order for immediate consumption. 

As to the rourTH point,—aptitude of Fiorin for peaty soil ; I must 
observe that both Lorp Anercorn’s plots, and three-fourths of Lorp 
Hertrorp’s meadow, were pure peat. 

Thus it appears that this strange vegetable will carry with it, into 
our mountain districts, each of the four properties I have stated, 
which gave you so high an idea of its value, when cultivated in low- 
er countries. 

Shall I then be able to persuade you to commence anolher mission, 
you set out with at least the same advantage you enjoyed on your 
former, seven years ago. 

I shall by no means stop here; I shall show that circumstances 
attending our mountains are peculiarly favourable to the cultivation 
of Fiorin upon an ; and that some discoveries made within the Jast 
seven years give great additional encouragement to engage in the 


bold measures I am recommending, and prodigiously increase the 
facilities of carrying them into execution. But I shail first take a 


short view of the difficulties that have already occurred to impede 
the extensive cultivation of Fiorin in our low countries; and shall 
try, if the same are likely to occur, should we proceed to the bolder 
task of cultivating our favourite at greater elevation, on grounds hi- 
therto untouched by man. 

[ have often stated that there are three measures essential to the 
success of Viorin cultivation in any grounds ;—severe Drainage— 
persevering MWeedings—and frequent Top-dressings :—Nine-tenths of 
the failures which have been complained of, I have found to arise 
from the neglect, or faint execution of these necessary operations :— 
Yiou too have made the same observations; whence I am almost 
tempted to conclude, that these measures have been attended, where 
tried, with more difficulties, than I was aware of :—But, in the new 
field L am so anxious to encounter, these difficulties nearly vanish. 

Drainage is a light task in the loose peaty soil of mountain decli- 
vil 7eS. 

Weeding will be little required in a climate where the coarse intrud- 
ers which so incumber us in the low grounds, cannot exist ; and the 
hardier aquatics, rush and sprit, wiil vanish of themselves from 
grounds fop-dressed with lime, and at first well drained. 

To »-dressing remains ; and surely it must be a light task where 
every inch of the natural soil affords the necessary matcrials ; moor, 
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stuff, to mix up with the ashes, so casily prvuante to the amount we 
want; the drains we must make will probably afford enough: For the 
excellence of this compost { can fully answer, having rarely used 
any other, and never where moor was accessible. 

Let us now try why the high promises both you and I held out, 
have failed to produce the fuil effect we expected ; why our pupils 
were so few, and the difficulties we found to rouse them into action, 

so great; and then we shall see if the same obstacles which imped- 
ed our progress in the low countries, are also likely to occur when 
we ascend to greater elevations. 

The present possessors of the agricultural field, may be divided 
into two classes ;—those who possess great, and those who are limit- 
ed to smaller farms. 

The former, sanguige in pursuit of what has been called the new 
light in agriculture, are enthusiastic in favour of rotation of crops, 
and cannot be persuaded to admit a new vegetable, which, by its 
permanent occupation of the ground, seems to interrupt their course 
of rotation. 

In vain I have told them, that by a judicious interposition of fiorin 
crops, their rotation system would be prodigiously improved ;—they 
cannot be persuaded to adopt a new measure, or to interrupt a favou- 
rite practice, even for eaperiment. 

With the smalier farmers, the grand object is to supply their own 
wants, and to maintain their families and domestic arime's from 
their own farms; which they invariably consider as too 
cannot be persuaded, as it were, to lessen them, by oppl) 
a new culture. 

These objections vanish as we ascend the mountains ;~ 
not an acre before us, preoccupied by a firvourtle, or even a) 
ture ;—every thing above is tabula rasa. Th proprietor 
yet it idulged himestf 1 in any speculations on this extensive field ; and 
the measures we propose to him, will not interfere with his present 
practice, or plans for the future.— We have therefore reason to hope 
that we shall find a more favourable ear will be afforded to our new 
missionaries, than their predecessors have found. 

Besides, since 1812, when we made our jot exertions in Scor- 
LAND, new discoveries have been made singularly favourable 
mountain improvement :—I shall state two. 

I dwell with great pleasure on the first, because it was hit upon 
by you, and by me, separ: ately ;—each of us making the discovery 
from jis own observations, in his own country, and co.nmunicating 
it to his friend. 

It was a paradox much bolder than any of those for which I have 
been so much anes at ;—more incredible, and of much greater im- 
portance :—For after having taken so much pains to te ach the mode 
of creating fiorin meadows, and raising immense crops of this valu- 
able grass, we each of us discovered, that Nature could also raise 
similac crops of herself, and that these spontaneous crops were fully 
equal to any we could raise by our most skilful practice 


to 
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I have gone sufficiently into the detail of this important discovery, 
in the 34th and 35th pages of my Essays on Grassy Mountains; and 
have also stated how my noble friends the Earis or CALEDON, and 
Gosrorp, kindly gave their attention to the subject, so as to enable 
me to confirm our bold paradox, by their respectable and weighty 
testimonies.—I have only now to add, that four years’ experience 
have proved that spontaneous fiorin crops are not a solitary rush of 
unexpected luxuriance, but a permanent produce, equal to what we 
can raise by the most careful cultivation. 

The spontaneous meadow, called after the Noble Earls, bore this 
last year, 1818, its fourth successive crop, and produced Six tons 
one hundred, at 8 stone of 14 pounds to the English Acre, of as 
fine, and as dry hay, as I ever saw; as is established by the affida- 
vit of the mower, who saved, and weighed the crop; which stands 
in trampcock in the open field, to satisfy curiosity for its quality, and 
to show that fiorin cocks can remain more than a year in the open 
tield without injury. 

The Bistop or Down was 80 good as to call upon me yesterday : 
His Lordship told me that he had taken much pains to ascertain the 
produce of his seven or eight (as I think) Irish acres of fiorin mea- 
dow last year, 1818, and found it to be nine tons dry hay to the 
Trish Acre, very, very near, six tons to the English. 

The discovery, that natural grassy soles can, almost without any 
labour, or expense, instantly (that is, in the season in which the 
work is commenced ) be converted into the most productive meadow, 
is of infinitely more consequence in mountain, than in lowland im- 
provement; a grassy sole is there spread before us, to an immense 
extent, tempting us to cooperate with nature, in raising for ourselves 
crops to any amount, of the very article (Hay) we are most in 
want of, in the place itself:—For particulars, I must again refer to 
my Essay on the Improvement of Grassy Mountains. 

I shall now assume that Yqu and I have at last obtained credit, and 
have found the proprietor of a large mountain grazing farm ready 
to obey our directions, in the management of it, and calling for in- 
structions how to proceed ; so as to procure maintenance, in winter, 
for the cattle he grazes in summer. 

Though I am as fond of seeking glory, by encountering difficul- 
ties, ‘as if I were of your profession, I must be content now with an 
easy, inglorious conquest ; and, instead of sending our pupil aloft to 
form his fiorin meadow, in humeris Atlantis, 1 direct him to cbhuse 
the part of his grassy mountain most convenient to his herd’s house, 
who is to feed his winter cattle. 

Having well enclosed his intended meadow, treated as I have so 
often directed, that is, well drained and top-dressed, let him, as a 
part of his fence, erect a shed, opening outwards to his mountain, 
anil inwards to his meadow, that his cattle, when loosed, may get out 
to air themselves, and that the hay standing in the meadow may be 
brought into the inside, to be thence given to the cattle regularly :— 
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Fiorin hay, as I have repeatedly proved, standing the winter in tramp- 
cock, in the open field, with perfect safety ; of course we are saved 
the trouble and expense of storing and ricking our hay, in short 
days and uncertain weather, as has been hitherto the constant low- 
land practice. 

When our pupil shall have executed this easy task, he will find I 
have performed my promise of enabling him to maintain, in comfort 
through the winter, every beast his mountain grazed in summer. 

So far I have limited myself to the same stock, and same style of 
cattle, hitherto in possession of our mountains. 

My second, and recent discovery will, I am confident, enable 
mountain proprietors to change the style of cattle they have hitherto 
been used to feed, and, instead of limiting themselves to breeding 
and rearing cattle, will now proceed tu fatten. 

What ! fatten on coarse mountain grass, when we know that the 
most luxuriant coarse pastures of our moist bottoms, are insuflicient 
to promote obesity ! 

No doubt the coarse, spritty, one-pointed grass, common to moist 
bottoms, and moist mountains, will not fatten; but in my Essay on 
Grassy Mountains, I show the facility of changing this coarse herb- 
age into a more kindly one ; and we know that cold itself is not hos- 
tile to obesity, as the animals yielding mest fat, and oil, whether at 
sea, or on land, are the inhabitants of coid and even arctic climates. 

The Roman poet seems to have taken up the same idea, when, to 
give an high notion of the excetience of a turbot, he compares it to 
more northern fish. 

Desidia tardos, et longo frigore pingues. 

Black cattle are hardier animals than horses, and obviously belong 
to a more severe climate.—In our domestic management of each, “e 
find it necessary to expose our cows to more air, and cold, -han our 
horses ; and if they do not now fatten in our mounta.ns, it is owing to 
the inferiority of the pasture at great elevations. 

I do not expect to fatten darge oxen in our bleak mountains ; but, 
that the smaller mountain-breed as they are called, would thrive and 
gather fat there, I have no doubt :—even suppose not quite euough 
tor the butcher, yet they would come down from their mouniains 
in October, in such condition, that very little house-feeding would 4- 
nish them for the meat-market.—Admit we improve our mountain 
pastures, they will surely be able to feed dairy-cows,—now » .intain- 
ed on our best low grounds, We shall thus be enabied to relieve our 
agricultural lands from a weighty drain, and so increase the iarinace- 
ous field, to raise more food for our increasing population. 

Butter too is a most valuable commodity ; and, could we carry ou: 
dairies to the mountains, we would prodigiously increase our butter 
manufacture, and supply our colonies with this necessary article, on 
sar more moderate terms than they have it now, and of the best quality. 
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By the improvement of our mountain pastures, and by enabling 
the proprietors to grow hay to any amount in these wild regions, we 
would be of infinite use to another description of animals, of the great- 
est importance to us in different points of view. 

Our mountains would then maintain treble and quadruple the stock 
they can at present bear ;—-our sheep, now well fed at all times, would 
be far more healthy animals than in their present state, so oficu on 
the verge of starvation ;—the wool of the thriving, well fed s!icep. 
must be far superior both in quantity, and quality, to that of the 
stunted starveling ; and should we, by the facility of feeding thei 
leave them longer, and farther up in our mountains, we know thet 
kind Nature improves the fvr of animals, in proportion to the cold 
they have to sustain, and therefore it is likely the wool of these 
Alnine sheep would be still further meliorated ;—and we know that 
wool of the very finest quality has been obtained from the Norru- 
HicHbLanp and SHetTLANp sheep. 

What a national benefit it would be to increase the quantity, and 
improve the quality of this i important staple! Most meritorious ex- 
ertions have been made, of late years, to improve the breed of oui 
sheep, and to find by what crosses the best wool is to be obtained 
the next step is to increase the facility of maintaining them, and tu 
lessen their oceupation of our arable grounds, so much wanted now 
for our own sustenatce. 

All these important benefits are necessary consequences, if the truth 
of my two positions be established ;—to wit, First, that hay in ab- 
undance can be raised in al! parts of our wildest mountains; and, sE- 
conpbiy, that the pasture they now, afford can be much improved, 
and the area of the feeding ground prodigiously increased. 

[ have sufficiently dwelt, in ny London Prize Essays (which you 
have), on the Facility of Raising great Crops of Fiorin Hay through 
all your Mountains. 

And in that on the Improvement of Mountain Pastures, on the 
still greater Facility of Improving the Natural Sole of Grass in our 
Mountains, and, by light operations, making the same soil throw up 
Vegetables more kindly, and more grateful to our Cattle. 

But I shall not content myself with calling out the kindly natural 
ergsses indigenous in our green mountains, and throwing them into a 
luxuriance which at present they cannot attain, while growing in a 
moist ungenial soil, and crowded by coarser aquatic herbage in their 
natural soil :—I sh alli introduce a new, and, I hope, a most powerful as- 
sociate, the most early and luxuriant grass | know, to enrich our new 
pas stures. 

Cocxsroot (Dactylis glomerata) is known to every one, and well 
spoken of (cnc identally) by most writers on the subject of grasses ; but 
I do not find that any one of them recommends it to the practical 
farmer :— I claim to be the first that recommended, in print, the cul- 
tivation of cocksfoot ; and refer to an Essay of mine printed in Dub 
lin in February 1806. 
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The credit of having introduced this grass may be contested with 
me ; nor is the decision of the question important :—But the pisco- 
very that cocksroor, by far the most valuable of our penne 2TUSS= 
es, and the richest meadow grass, after Fiorin, will sustain the great- 
est severities, and thrive in the harshest climates, must be of the | last 
consequence to a country like Scotland, more than one half of whose 
surface is of that elevation, that kindly vegetables have not yet been 
found to thrive in it; nor has any attempt ever been made to intro- 
duce any new ones, to meliorate the scanty pasture on which our 
mountain cattle are now sustained. 

I must refer to my Essay on the Improvement of our Irish Moun- 
tains, which I have tra nsmitted to you, for the proofs of my position, 
that cocksfoot will bear with the greatest severities of climate ;—and 
also to the same pamphlet, for the simple, and cheap process, by 
which the most common description of mountain soil can be co :vert- 
ed into a matrix, most congenial to the habits of cocksfon, aad, of 
course, that there is the highest probability this valuable gress will 
luxuriate under culture in a climate less severe than those whose se- 
veritics it seems not to feel. 

When my former Paradoxes were published to the world, 1 was not 
contented to establish them by arguments @ prii7?, drawn tron e 
nature, properties, and habits, of the vegetable I was recommending ; 


—I awaited the results of experimen s made, first on a diminutive 


ai 
scale, then on a greater, and finally on the success of extensive prac- 
tice, before I called upon others to adopt the same measures. 

At present, I must act differently. he hardy nabits of coe/ 
are a recent discovery, and my time of life and state of he 
clude me from confirming theory by successful practice, us has been 
my usage hitherto :—That task, for the first t ne, I must devu:ve 
upon others; and upon whom can I so safely rely, as upon niv former 
obedient Scotch pupils, Sir James Steuart and our common trivnss? 
Even was not their own interest deeply concerned, 1 am confident i 
might rely upon their zeal for supporting my credit; 1 therefore call 
upon them to give this valuable grass a fair trial, in their own esevnted 
districts ; and [ have not the slightest doubt, that mest luxuriant 
pastures will repay their spirited exertions, not merely by the early 
and rich verdure of the first rush of the cocksfoot, but by its quick re- 
p duct ion after being eaten down ;—a most important property, in 
which it is well known to exceed every other grass. 

I am not imposing an heavy task on my friends ; ;—it is experiment 
alone I call for, and experiment may be made in any mountain at 
the expense of three or lour guineas. 

I only request the enclosure of a few perchies, (as protection from 
ali cattle is iadispensably necessary ):—Draining,— Digging,—aid 
Manuring this steal patch will come within the limits 1 put to the 
expense.—CocksFroor seed for the experiment must be bougut, but 
that expense will occur only once, as a stock of seed is easily raised, 

-this grass being most productive i in secd. 


sfoot 
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I now assume my friends’ diminutive experiments to have com. 
pletely succeeded, and that their small patches are clothed with a 
rich green sole, the hardy cocksfoot braving the sharp air of the Scotch 
mountains, with the same indifference that I have shown, in my late 
Essay, it resists the far greater severities of the Southern Atlantic. 

It rests with those who have succeeded, to carry theory into prac- 
tice, and to avail themselves of cocksfoot as a mountain-grass, accord- 
ing to the encouragement they have received. 

I shall proceed to show, how I conceive, in consequence of this 
discovery, mountain tracts may be converted into Fattening Farms, 
without any heavy expense. 

The proprietor, no doubt, will choose the most kindly among his 
grassy mountains ; and he will select for his cocksfoot park, or parks, 
such parts as are most easily converted into the matrix, or soil, best 
suited to this Grass, that is made deep, dry, and rich, at the least ex- 
pense :—At the same time I entreat he may employ himself in im- 
proving the remaining parts of his grassy mountain farm, so as to 
make it produce more kindly, and more grateful Pasture, by the 
modes I have fully detailed in my Essays on Mountain Pasture. 

1 new assume his cocksfoot-parks to have attained early, or at 
least by the middle of May, sufficient luxuriance for the admission 
of cattle :—The remainder of the mountain, however improved, will 
come on later ; as the varieties of grass that will come up spontane- 
ously, are of later growth than the cocksfoot ; but they will advance 
as the cocksfoot abates of its luxuriance under the teeth of the 
catt... 

The gate of the park is now to be left open, to give them an op- 
tion; for they are fond of variety. 

When the season becomes warmer, the rest of the mountain pas- 
ture improves, as the cocksfoot is eaten bare :—The gate of the park 
is now to be shut, that we may avail ourselves of a most important 
property of cocksfoot ; that is, quicker powers of reproduction than are 
possessed by any other grass. 

Practice alone can determine how soon, and how often, the gate is 
to be left open; but there is one point always to be held in mind,— 
that mountain grass ceases to vegetate earlier than the same grasses 
do in the low grounds :—Here our cocksfoot is a sure resource, and 
the luxuriance of its park must be cautiously secured, to feed the 
eattle abundantly, when the other grasses fall off. 

As practice advances, it will probably be desirable to have two or 
more cocksfoot parks, that we may open or shut occasionally, in order 
to avail ourselves of the present luxuriance of this grass, or shut up 
4 — to recover its vigour for future use, or for seed. 

Such measures will require a greater extent of enclosure ; but this 
is an expense to be incurred only once, and which can be done by 
degrees. 

For so far, cocksfoot is to be brought forward by the regular pro- 
eess of cultivation; but we have a fine opportunity of trying if we 
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can introduce it into some of our mountain pastures on cheaper 
terms. 

In my Essay on the Improvement of Heathy Mountains, I show 
that, in the extirpation of the heath, we have a raw, unoccupied sur- 
face; and I express my confidence in Nature, that, without our in- 
terference, she will of herself clothe it with kindly pasture grasses. 

I do not promise that cocksfoot will be among them, for we have 
yet to try;—nor is there any necessity of waiting for Nature. Cocks- 
foot seed is most abundant ; and as, by the process of extirpating the 
heath, draining, levelling, and enriching with ashes, we have brought 
the surface to a good state for receiving any seed, we may amuse 
ourselves by making experiments, sowing some of the portions with 
cocksfeot seed, leaving others to Nature to sow for us, the frequent 
drains making subdivisions very convenient for the purpose. 

I know it is the usage, too often, to pronounce af once upon new 
measures, and to decide upon their success, a priori, without conde- 
scending to make the experiments the inventor suggests ; but I know 
too there are others 


— quibus arte benigna, 
Et meliore luto, finxit precordia Titan. 

I have found such, and hope | shall meet others, among the Scotch 
mountain proprietors ; and such of these as have an heathy mountain 
side, exposed to view from their houses, or from some road which 
they occasionally travel, I entreat of them to make a slight experi- 


ment, which, if it succeeds, will afford them high gratification. 

I simply request, that, on this visible part of their mountain, a por- 
tion of two or three roods be selected, and treated in the manner IL 
direct for improving heathy mountains, and sown with cocksfoot, 
even without enclosure :—Should this be well executed, I have not 
the slightest doubt but that, as at the Marquis or ABERconn’s, the 
proprietor will long admire his splendid patch, conspicuous among 
the russet heath surrounding it. 

The difficulties you met with in the course of your last mission, 
though it was finally crowned with success, make me wish to secure 
a more favourable reception on the new one I am so anxious to en- 
gage you in:—I shall therefore conclude, by epitomizing some of the 
arguments I think most likely to induce mountain proprietors to ad- 
opt our measures. 

Ist, 1 refer to the 42d page of my late Letter on Irish Moun- 
tains :—There it will appear, that the area upon which I wish them 
to commence their exertions, is prodigiously more cxtensive—far 
milder—and more easy of access, than the bold prominences, the hu- 
meri Atlautis, which, from their greater elevation, make a so much 
more conspicuous figure on our surface. 

2d, That the theory on which my hopes are founded is at least 
plausible ;—that the facts which induce me to form it are well esta- 
blished, and my deductions from them fair. 

2d, That the experiments by which the validity of my theory is to 
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be decided, are—simple in themselves—readily understood—quick- 


ly and cheaply executed ;—so that a decision may be obtained the 


s 


very first season. 

4! 1, That should practice follow, capital is not required ;—no one 
previ US ope ration necessary ;— every proprietor may proceed with 
his improve ments, in proportion to his means, and his spirit ; ;—and 
should it be by a general and simuitaneous effort, no man intetferes 
with another. 

The numerous failures that occurred in our Jate endeavours to be- 
nefit the Agriculturist, tempt me to hazard another inducement of a 
public nature. 

The advantages that would be derived to Scortanxn, should my 
speculations turn out to be well founded, are of the most gigantic 
magnitude; while the means by which they are to be obtained are 
moderate, and accessibie to every one. 

Many, no doubt, may fail at their first attempt, as has so often 
happened to many of our pupils, by mistaking my directions, or by 
making alterations of their own, or by adopting half measures :—But, 
should even owe spirited proprietor succeed, our business is done ; 
for, should one portion of mountain be demonstrated to be capable of 
improvement, it follows, that ad/, similarly cireumstanced, are also 
improveabie, if the proper measures be adopted. 

I shall now take leave of my good and kind friend, hoping that my 
last agricultural communication may lead to beneficial consequences 
to himself and his hospitable countrymen. 

W. Ricwarpson. 
Clonfecle, March \Oth, 1819. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to A. H’s. Remarks on Transplanting Turf: 


Sir, 


Hap your correspondent A. H. read with attention the ar- 
ticle furnished by me on Transplanting Turf, he might have spared 
himself and me the trouble of any further remarks upon it. Be fore 
pepple condemn certain practices in others, they would de well to 
ascertain what those practices really are, and w hether they have any 
existence but in their own imaginations. A. H. cannot ‘ compre *hend 
on what principle the stripping one field of its surface by the fl: augh- 
ter-snade, and laying it upon another, can be profitable to the farmer. 

If he will trouble | himself to read the details of the operation § given 
in your Number for November 1818, he will find, that instead ¢ 
‘ stripping a field of its surface,’ the land stripped, as he calls "4 
(which bears to the land transplanted oniy a proportion of one to 
ten), is not injured, but, in the opinion of Mr Coke, benefited by 
the removal of part of its surface: stripping is not mentioned. As to 
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the flaughter-spade, I must confess my ignorance. Till I read A. H.’s 
Jetter, I never heard of such a tool; so it was morally impossible I 
should recommend its adoption. In conclusion, let me advise your 
correspondent, before he criticises in future, to go over the ground 
attentively, instead of ‘ stripping the surface’ of what he reads. 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 

Ditchingham. \ Ss T 
Oct. 25th, 1819. | ST 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Morton’s Revolving Brake Harrow. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Perthshire Farming Society, to Mr 
Morton. 


Sir, Perth, \st September 1819. 

I BEG to annex a copy of the Minutes of the Meeting of the 
Perthshire Farming Society, respecting the Revolving Harrow. I 
may add, that the mecting expressed themselves all highly pleased 
with the Report. I write this in absence of the Preses, who is not at 
home. I am, respectfully, Sir, 

Your most obedient servznt, 
James Menzies, Secretary. 


Excerpt from the Minutes of a Meeting of the Perthshire 
Farming Scciety, held at Perth, the twentieth day of Au- 
gust, 1819. 

Mr Wood produced the Report on the Revolving Harrow, which 
was read and ordered to be entered in the Minutes, and a copy there- 
of sent to Mr Morton, Leith Walk, with a letter from the Preses. 
The Report is in these words—‘ We, the undersigned, a quorum of 

a Committee of the Perthshire Farming Society, appointed at the 

quarterly meeting held in May last, for the purpose of inspecting 

Mr Morton’s Revolving Brake Harrow in the possession of the Ear! 

of Mansfield, and to report our opinion of its utility as an agricul- 

tural implement :—Having, agreeably to the above appointment, met 
this day at Balboughty, and having seen the harrow at work, lave 
to report our opinion as follows, viz.—In order to ascertain the et- 
fect of the revolving brake compared with that of the common har- 
row, they were both set to work upon separate patches of a newly 
ploughed field in preparation for turnip ; the soil a loam, and very 
full of couch and other root-weeds. The revolving harrow was 
worked by three horses; and the other team consisted of three 
‘ common harrows, also worked by thice horses. When each had 
gone twice over their ground, the superior effect of the revelving 
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‘ harrow appeared evident,—it having gone to the bottom of the fur- 
row, and, consequently, had brought to the surface more than a dou- 
ble quantity of weeds to that of the other; and it oecurred to us 
at the time, that the patch was well cleaned and fit for drilling, and 
that another ploughing would’ be unnecessary. “The commédn har- 
row had merely collected the weeds near'the surface ; but towards 
the bottom of the furrow, it had not been stirred, and that another 
ploughing was indispensable. Upon the whole, we aré‘of opinion 
that the revolving harrow is a valuable agricultural implement ; that, 
by its use, one pioughing in three may be’ saved, and ‘at the same 
time the land will be more effectually cleaned than by the common 
harrow. (Signed) Anpw. Cock.—James JounsTon. —Jonn 

RippeL__.— James Woop. 

« In addition to the above I have to state, that the patch dressed 
‘ D¥ the revolving harrow was drilled without any more ploughing. 
‘ The patch dressed by the common harrow got anothér furrow, and 
* still the former was much more completely cleaned. 

Bulhoughty, 
20th August, Piro} 


a - na ®e HHH eR RHR HA 


(Signed) James Woop.’ 


Note.—Mr Wood also reports very favourably of the. Revolving 
Harrow in his own practice, but complains of the dislike of his ser- 
vants to this as to every other new implement. Mr’George Reid at 
Holmston, Ayrshire, in a letter to the Editor of the Glasgow Courier, 
9th April 1817, says he saw it tried ona field of Mr Campbell ot 
Craigie, near Ayr, in presence of a number of intelligent practical 
farmers; and thus expresses his and their sentiments on its merits. 

‘ The harrow went to the bottom of a deep ploughed furrow ; and, 
‘ in place ‘of skimming the'surface like the common harrow, it brought 
‘ up the whole quickens, from a depth of seven inches, shaking and 
‘ raking the weeds together as it revolved ; and, from this experi- 
« ment, we were unanimously of opinion, that it will completely an- 
‘ swer the purpose of cleaning land in an expeditious and perfect 
« manner ; and when its powers are knewn, there cannot be a doub: 
‘ -of: its eoming into general use. ’ 


9 


'O THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the late Malt-tax, as it applies to Scotland. 


Sir, ‘ 
I srG leave tg submit a few remarks fur the consideration of 
your readers, on a‘subject that seriously affects the agricultural in- 
terest of Scotland. J allude to the act for an additional mait-tax, 
passed. at the close of last Session of Parliament, by which the same 
duties.are payable for Scots barley and big as for English barley. 
This act is much complained of, as being unfair in principle, and 


‘ 
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highly impolitic. The way in which the act passed into a law, is 
also a matter of surprise and great dissatisfaction, as it is evidently 
at variance with the reported speeches of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and other Members of the House, who took part in the 
debate to. which it gave rise. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed an additional duty of one shilling and twopence per bushel 
on malt made from Scots barley and big, and the same for malt made 
from English barley. The former duty on malt made from barley, 
or other corn the produce of Scotland, was one shilling and eight- 
pence halfpenny per bushel, and the addition of one shilling and 
twopence would have made it two shillings and tenpence halfpenny ; 
instead of which, the act declares that the duty shall be three shil- 
lings and sixpence per bushel. This might not have been much 
complained of, had a proportional addition been made to malt made 
from barley or other corn produced in England. But how does the 
case stand? Malt made from English barley pays just three shil- 
lings and sixpence of duty per bushel, the same as is payable for 
Scots barley ; and the English duty being formerly two shillings and 
fourpence, there is an addition of one shilling and twopence per 
bushel on English barley, and no less than one shilling and ninepence 
halfpenny on Scots barley, being sevenpence halfpenny of increase, 

But even one shilling and twopence per bushel was more than the 
fair arithmetical proportion that ought to have been imposed on Scots 
barley. It should have been only tenpence farthing. The addi- 
tional duty imposed on Scots barley above what is imposed on Eng- 
lish barley is thus elevenpence farthing, calculating according to the 
original rates, which certainly must be admitted to have been suffi- 
ciently favourable to England. 

This is a plain and true state of the case; and surely arguments 
are not necessary to prove that this tax must be greatly prejudicial 
to the agriculture of Scotland. The barley of England is well known 
to be superior to the barley and big of Scotland; and the barley of 
Norfolk and Suffolk sells generally from 3s. to 4s. (for the same mea- 
sure) higher when imported into Scotland than the best barley of 
this country. 

The impolicy and unfairness of the Malt-tax act, cannot be better 
or more forcibly illustrated than in the words of the late Lord Mel- 
ville, when Lord Advocate of Scotland. In 1780, it was proposed, 
by an English Member of Parliament, to equalize the duties on malt 
in Scotland and England, which his Lordship opposed with great 
warmth and success. He stated, that, from 1713 to 1724, a malt- 
tax was with great difficulty imposed ir Scotland. That upon the 
tax being imposed, a Scots Peer had moved the other House to dis- 
solve the act of Union; and, in the division, there were exactly 55 
votes on each side of the question. That the produce of the malt- 
tax, from 1713 to 1724, was very little. In 1724 it was put on the 
present footing, and became productive. It had now remained on 
that footing for nearly 60 years; and no man who was wise, and 
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wished well to both countries and to the Revenue, would attempt 
to alter it. If it was altered, in all probability they would not in- 
crease the duty, but would induce the Scots to substitute spirits for 
malt liquor, and neglect the brewery. His Lordship entered into an 
ample disetssion on the nature of the grain produced in Scotland ; 
and said, that in the county he represented, that paradise of Scot- 
Jand the Lothians, there were certainly spots as productive as many 
parts of England; but that, in general, barley would not grow in 
perfection in his county ; and the reason was, not so much the want 
of a fertile soil, as the harshness of the climate, which, let agricul- 
ture be ever so much improved, would, to all eternity, prevent such 
barley as was raised in the southern parts of the kingdom from being 
raised and ripened in Scotland. The strong winds, the wet seasons, 
the early commencement of winter, and its long continuance, pre- 
vented barley from growing to perfection north of the Tweed. After 
going fully into the argument, he concluded by deprecating the idea 
of imposing the same malt-tax in Scotland as in England. 

These were the sentiments of his Lordship upon this important 
question ; and the arguments apply equally to the present day, as to 
the time at which they were brought forward. The landed interest 
of Scotland have good right to complain ; and, if they complain to 
the proper quarter, there can be little doubt that they will obtain 
redress. 

But the existing Malt-laws, as applicable to Scotland, are objec- 
tionable in another point of view, which shall be shortly noticed. 
From the time the Malt-tax was first imposed down to 1812, barley 
was allowed to be steeped as long as the maltster pleased. In July of 
that year, an act was passed, limiting the time of steeping to 55 hours ; 
and in December of the same year, it was extended to 65 hours. The 
‘brewers in Scotland, who make their own malt, did, and do still, 
complain of this limitation ; and they insist that 80 hours should be 
allowed ; because, though in some cases a less time is sufficient, in 
many the heavier sorts of Scots barley will not be completely satu- 
rated in $0 hours. THe practice, before the limitation law was enact- 
ed, was, to allow from 50 hours to upwards of 100, according to cir- 
cumstances, as is instructed by the books of the Revenue officers. 
That such variation in the time of steeping different kinds of barley is 
necessary, and that even 80 hours is in some cases too short, is proved 
by the experiments of Drs Coventry, Hope, and Thomson. These 
experiments were no doubt made for a different purpose; but the 
learned gentlemen found, that, in order to make good malt, some 
barley required a longer, and some a shorter time of steeping. In 
particular, they found, that some Berwickshire and East Lethian barley 
required 1154 hours, the longest period of any barley they tried. It 
may therefore seem surprising, that an act of Parliament should have 
been passed, limiting the steeping of such barley to 65 hours. The 
act, as appears from its title, is intended more effectually to prevent 
fraud. ‘There can be little doubt that it has this effect ; but surely 
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other expedients might be devised, which would be less pernicious to 
agriculture, and equally beneficial to the Revenue. For instance, 
the maltsters were willing ‘ to submit to their cisterns being locked 
and secured with a frame or grating, so constructed as to allow the 
officer to take his dips, and the maltster to examine the progress of 
the operation.’ Can any valid objection be made to this proposal ? 
If not, why was it not adopted? The reason seems to have been, 
that the Lords of the Treasury thought it not called for. In their 
minute to the Commissioners of Excise, November 1812, they vir- 
tually say that the law is right, and the mode of Scotch agriculture 
is wrong. ‘ The interests of agriculture,’ they say, ‘ cannot be 
promoted, by growing barley on such soils in Scotland as produce 
grain of a quality so hard and flinty as to require 72 hours steeping 
in preparation for malting.’ This is dictating to the Scottish agri- 
culturist with a vengeance. Surely it would require a strong case 
to entitle the Noble Lords to enjoin a doctrine in agriculture which 
is diametrically opposite to the uniform experience of the most en- 
lightened cultivators of the soil. Barley and big are congenial to 
the soil in Scotland; and much detriment has been occasioned to 
agriculture by the legal obstacles which have been from time to 
time thrown in the way of their cultivation. Modes of cropping have 
been introduced, excluding barley and big, and substituting, other 
crops less suited to the soil, less productive or profitable, but for 
the tax alluded to. It is therefore to be hoped that the agricul- 
tural interest will be exerted to bring the Malt-tax laws under the 
consideration of Parliament, and that they will be revised and alter- 
ed, so as to suit the difference of the soil and climate of Scotland and 
England. : 

In conclusion, I would recommend to the perusal of your readers, a 
well written paper in the Fifty-third Number of your Magazine, * on 
the Restriction of the time for Steeping Barley, and the Proceedings 
of the Maltsters. 


Le 
Edinburgh, 30th October, 1819. 





* February 1813. Vol. XIV. p. 66. 





BRANCH dL 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuexze is probably a greater difference than usual in the produc- 
tiveness of last crop ; not so much owing to injury from rust, mildew, 
or other diseases, or to imperfect ripening, or to any loss sustained in 
harvesting, as to the influence of a warm and dry‘season on particu- 
Jar soils and situations. During the greater part of July and August, 
its progress towards maturity, especially in shallow, hot soils, and ge- 
nerally in the more early situations, seems to have been too rapid, 
and the grain is accordingly, in many instances, of an ‘inferior deserip- 
tion ; while in the later districts, where the crops do not ripen fully 
but in very favourable seasons, and also on deep moist soils, the pro- 
duce appears to be good and abundant. 

In several of the English counties, both Wheat and Barley, but 
especially the latter, are represented as being greatly inferior in point 
of quality; Beans and Peas have also failed in some, places; and 
Turnips and Potatoes are very generally much less weighty than last 
year ;—Potatoes perhaps by a fourth, or even a third. It is feared 
that the quantity of grain will also prove rather deficient, at least 
that the measure will not be in the usual proportion to the-bulk ‘a 
the stackyard.— But from other quarters, the reports are more favour- 
able ; and in regard to Scotland, in partieular, uniess there be some 
falling short in the Oats, and perhaps also in the quality of the Barley, 

_the last corn crop may be considered as fully equal to a fair average 
of ordinary seasons. 

Though the ports were shut to all sorts‘of foreign grain on the 15th 
August, the great Corn markets seem to be supplied rather beyond 
the demand; and prices have been gradually falling, till they are now 
much below the import rates; Wheat being the lowest priced in pro- 
portion, and Barley and Oats the nearest to these tates. It is there- 
fore almost certain, that the averages to be taken in the middle of 
this month, will be such as to continue the exclusion of foreign corn 
for three, months longer ; notwithstanding that, within these two or 
three weeks, prices have shown a tendency to rise. 

Cattle and Sheep have continued in demand throughout the sea- 
son, and brought good prices ; but since the beginning of last month, 
there has been less spirit in the trade, and a fall of 10 per cent. or 
more., Wool-seems to be rather advancing. 

It will be seen from the Reports, that the late addition to the Malt 
‘Tax has excited a good deal of interest in some parts of Scotland. 
On this subject we beg to refer to the preceding communication.— 
1. November. 





Agricultural Intelligence—Scotland. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

One of the finest and warmest summers ever experienced in this 
county, has been followed by a harvest almost without a shower. 
During the months of May and June, the weather was rather cold 
for the season; but being dry, admitted the land destined for the 
Turnip crop to be completely cleared, and the seeds laid in the 
ground in the best possible order. At this period of the season, the 
Corn, although full on the ground, and heaithy, did not promise to 
be early. ‘The month of July commenced with some partial thunder 
showers, which were followed by excessive heat during the whole of 
that month, and the two following. The progress of the crop was 
consequently great beyond precedent ; and there having very little 
rain fallen, serious apprehensions were entertained that the corn was 
assuming the colour of harvest without being properly filled. About 
the 15th August the cutting commenced ; and the whole crop was 
in the stackyard in all the low districts of the county by the 25th of 
September, and in the high by the 5th of October; since which pe- 
riod, the attention of the agriculturist has been principally directed 
to putting compost on grass land intended for breaking up, and col- 
lecting more for the ensuing year. Little has yet been effected with 
the plough. The crop may be estimated as follows. 

Wheat abundant in quantity ; about one half of it fully equal to 
Jast year’s in quality; the other half considerably injured by rust— 
but the condition of the whole excellent. 

Barley and Bear, far above an average in quantity; fine in co- 
Jour and condition ; but in scveral instances light, in consequence of 
having. suffered from mildew in some districts, and having got too 
little moisture in ripening on, light soils. On good free soils the qua- 
lity is excellent. 

Oats rather defective in straw, particularly along the coast; but 
above an average crop, and the colour and condition unusually fine. 

Potatoes much stunted by the drought; considerably deficient in 
produce, but fine in quality. 

Turnipg likewise greatly injured by the drought, and not well bot- 
tomed in consequence; but, as they are close on the ground, they 
may approximate to an average crop. Upon light soils they got 
brown in the leaves; and a white dust came upon them something 
like mildew. 

The Cattle trade commenced in April at fair prices, and continued 
brisk, with a gradual advance in value up to the middle of this month, 
when the demand slackened, and the dealers demurred at the extrava- 
gance of the price, which had got fully higher than at any period of the 
war. The graziers have been amply remunerated ; and the immense 
quantity driven to England has left the country rather bare of Live 
Stock, many having been tempted, by the high price, to sell a@ part 
of their Winterers. Beef is selling at Aberdeen at 7d. to 9d. per lib, 
of 17} 0z.; and the price of good Bullocks to the drovers, for some 
time past, has been rather above than under 60s. per cwt. 
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Batter has sold readily at 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lib. of 28 oz. (16 
of which are exactly a quarter of a cwt.) 

Corn matkets are dull in the extreme, and no appearance of a- 
mendment, The new daty on Malt, (which, to the credit of the 
Landed Interest and’ Members of Parliament for Scotiand; was allow- 
ed to pass without opposition), equalizing the Scotch and English 
cuties, has effectually destroyed atty chance of demand for Scotch 
Bear and Barley for malting ; and the quantity is too great for being 
taken off at any reasonable price for mealing and other ‘inferior 
purposes. The very circumstance that the average value of Barley in 
Scotland is generally 8s. to 10s. per quarter under the average of the 
same grain in England, while, at the same time, large quantities of 
Barley are always importing into Scotland from England, ought to 
point out the injustice and impolicy of this measure, without the ne- 
cessity of having a battle about it at each alteration of the Malt Tax ; 
but, at the same time, the experience of 1804, when the same mea- 
sure was attempted, ought to have warned the Landed Interest of 
Scotland to watch carefully over the progress of any new Bill relat- 
ing to Malt, Some stir is now making by the counties to get the law 
on its former footing ; and, if justice and common equity be attend- 
ed to, there can be no doubt of success; but as much time will like- 
ly be lost as will make the redress useless for this crop. 

Not having yet received complete accounts of the effect of the salt 
used as manure, it may only generally be stated, that we have not 
found it make any alteration on Corn crops. On old Grass it proved 
exceedingly beneficial, having cut off the fog, and produced a dark 
green colour, which all the excessive drought of July and August 
could not remove; the verdure continuing, as if a spring of water 
had been running on the place sown, when all around was burnt 
brown. For feeding Cattle and Horses, it is evidently exceeding- 
ly useful, and may be safely recommended ; indeed I do not know 
any one substance which will feed Horses faster, or put them in 
better spirits, than Potatoes boiled with a large allowance of salt. 
— 26th ‘October. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report 

Tue operations of harvest have been generally well and seasonably 
performed ; and the last part of the crop (the Potatoes) has been se- 
cyred within these few days. This was fortunate, as, during the last 
week, the weather has changed from the mildness of summer to the 
severity of winter; the night frosts having formed ice above half an 
inch in thickness one of these “nights, and this morning the whole 
ground being white with snow. 

Considerable falls of rain occurred’early in this month, which ob- 
structed the labour in the Potatoe fields, and, of course, retarded the 
preparation of such’ lands for Wheat. Last season threatened such 
a growth of Wheat on plain fallows before winter, as to alarm the 
farmer ; and more land was planted with Potatoes, to be followed 
with this grain. It is so seldom that a periFof that kind occurs, that 
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farmers need not much dread it; and their heavy clays may still be 
advantageously plain fallowed, and sown.in ordinary time. Potatoes 
on light lands, which prevail in this district, are commonly got up in 
such a time, however, as to allow the sowing of Wheat after them, 
and to give a prospect of a moderate crop on jands well dressed and 
manured, 

The growth of Grass on meadow lands, even where no water was 
applied, after the Hay crop was removed, has been uncommon this 
year; and some instances occurred of a second crop being cut from 
such lands, consisting mostly of leaves, with very few stalks in flower ; 
but they have not been fortunate, being difficult to make iato Hay, 
and prevented by the rains. 

The Turnip fields are now pretty well grown; and, though the 
roots are small, the crop may be ordinary. 

Grain has proved small, but commonly thin in the husk, and meal- 
ing pretty well by the bushel or boll. The ripening process was too 
rapid, and the soil at the time too dry, fully to nourish and fill up the 
grain in general. A proportion of Oats were shaken before cutting. 
The crop appears to be of an average bulk, and the grain per boll 
will give an average quantity of meal ; but the bolls will be deficient. 
Prices of Oats 3s.; Barley 5s. Gd.; Wheat 8s, 6d. per bushel ; Oat- 
meal 2s. 8d. per stone, Cattle haye rather dropped of late. Sheep 
are still as high as ever; but these two kinds of Stock have of late 
sold uncommonly well. Wages of servants for the house are lower ; 
day’s-work much the same, Rents of Jand have rather declined, 
farmers being less able to promise, and obliged to think and calcu- 
late when they offer.—26¢th. October. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuts has been an uncommon season, At the date of last Report, the 
harvest had every appearance of being three weeks later than last 
year, when jit turned out to be ten or fifteen days earlier, The wea- 
ther began to clear up on the 27th of July; and,, from that to the 
29th of August, we had not one shower of rains I think [ never felt 
it warmer than it was for some days. Fortunately there was plenty of 
moisture in the ground, and the crops of all kinds advanced with the 
greatest rapidity, as also the pasture grass and bog meadows; so 
much so, that I have seen fields with their usual stock upon them fit 
to be turned into hay. It is to be feared that the great heat has 
brought, on a premature whitening in some instances, by which the 
Oats have filled unequally, You.hear of the boli of Oats of eight 
Winchesters producing. 18 and 19 pecks of meal from the boll, on 
the high grounds; while in lower, and much better land, it only gives 
15 or 16 pecks, This I think arose from their having very deep 
dews, and frequently a thick fog, hanging over the high ground till 
far in the day. On the 3lst of August, we had a very severe storm 
of wind and rain from the south-west, so that in exposed situations 
there was a considerable shaking, to the amount at least of the seed; 
and the straw being so dry, it did not yield to the storm, but broke, 
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and filled no more. Shearing became general the last week of Au- 
gust and 1st of September ; and never was the crop so hastily cut 
down. Itripened so rapidly, that the farmers, could not get the num- 
ber of lands they wished for; but by the end of the month jit was 
all cut, and almost all carried to the barn-yard, in fine order. I have 
heard no complaints of heating. On the 27th the weather broke, when 
it rained’ almost ‘every day for three weeks; and as it was warm, 
what remained in the field was much spoiled. 

On the 18th of October, the high part of the country was visited 
by a most tremendous storm of thunder and rain. It began about 
two o’clock in the morning, and continued between two and three 
hours. The lightning was most vivid, and the thunder very loud. The 
rain fell in torrents. The river Ayr, and all its trinutary streams above 
Mauchline, rose to greater height than was, ever seen, by. the oldest 
person living. It tore down one stone bridge over the Ayr, on the 
road from Edinburgh to Ayr, and damaged several others. One man 
liad his whole crop sweeped off. A vast quantity of potatoes was 
washed off the low grounds, both dug and .undug. Fortunately no 
lives were lost. With such impetuosity did the river rush down, that 
it drove two ships out of the harbour at Ayr; and, if it had not been 
ebb tide, a great part of the town would have been under water, 
‘Those who have seen the Ayr where it is confined by rocks, judge 
it to havé’been three or four feet higher than it was ever known to 
be. 

Wheat, Bear and Barley, are good in quality ; Potatoes, upon an 
averagé, willbe one-fourth short of last year’s great crop, but, most 
excellent in quality. Turnips are good, and still growing in ground 
fit for them. Cattle of all kinds, and Sheep, maintain their prices, 
and are in demand. At our fair woollen cloth had a considerable rise, 
and horses brought good prices ; but both young ones and the old 
were unsaleable. The price of provisions is almost stationary. Oat- 
meal 2s. 10d. per stone. Amsterdam ; Quartern Loaf; 1s. 1d.; Beef, 
from 5d. to 10d.; Mutton, from 6d. to 8d.; Lamb, 6d. to 7d.; Veal, 
4d. to 9d.; Butter, from 1s. 4d. to Is. 6d., all per Jib. of 24 ounces. 
Sweet-milk Cheese, 10s. per stone of 16 lib., same weight ; Potatees, 
9d. to 10d: per peck ; Eggs, 10d. to 1s.—Oct. 25th, 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Our harvest was favoured with a tract of. excellent weather, and 
the crops were never better got in, or in so short a period, 

Owing to the severe drought in summer, the bulk in general is not 
so great as last year; but the grain (the few trials that have been 
made) is much better than what we could haye expected. 

Oats are nearly an average crop, and are mealing well. 

Barley most luxuriant, and much beyond an average crop, Some 
parcels have been thrashed out, weighing from 19 to 20 stone Dutch 
per boll, Banfishire measure. 

The Wheat, from the effects of the drought,and honeycomb, turns 
out but'a very middling crop, and part of the grain very diminutive. 
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The turnips, for the first two months, promised to be uncommonly 
good ; but in the end of August, their progress was checked by the 
dry weather ; and of late, when they were in a state of improvement, 
have been much injured by stormy weather, and will not turn out 
more than two-thirds of an average crop. 

Potatoes are of an excellent quality, but far from the size or quan- 
tity of last year. , 

Live Stock of all descriptions have kept high throughout. the sea- 
son; but, for the last two months, brought such unprecedented prices, 
that it could not be expected to continue ; of course, in some late 
markets, a very considerable depression was experienced; and a still 
further depression is looked for. ' 

Few sales of grain have yet taken place ; and a general dread per- 
vades the minds of the farmers in this district with regard tothe dis- 
posal of their produce. For many years past, they deliyered. their 
grain ‘at this season to the corn-merchant, and either took the aver- 
age price at the time of delivery, or sold it at the fiars’.price struck 
at’ Candlemas ; and many trusted to the average prices. of the whole 
season, to be settled even by the corn-merchant himself; but neither 
of these can be obtained this year, which will be severely felt by the 
corn-farmers. 


.Servants’ wages are not expected to advance any this ensuing half 

year.—Oct. 30. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last Report tothe 28th of August, the weather 
was uncommonly hot and dry. We had a refreshing shower, with 
some distant thunder, on the Gth, and more gentle showers on, the 
24th and 28th, and more copious on the three following days, which 
came most seasonably for the Potatoes, Turnips, and Pastures.— 
After'the 25th, the temperature was several degrees lower, though 
still very warm. On the Ist and 4th of September. there,were high 
winds, by which some fields, in exposed situations, lest, about the 
seed by shaking, In the same month there were eight days on 
which there were showers, and heavy rain in the afternoon and night 
of the 25th. In the month of October we. have had fifteen days on 
which there has been less or more rain, and of longest continuance 
on the 4th and 6th. In the night of the 12th and morning of the 
1$th, there was a good deal of lightning, accompanied, on the latter 
of these days with some peals of thunder., The temperature was 
mild and genial till’ the afternoon of the 20th, when it suddenly 
changed, and was followed by very heavy raia and sleet in, the low 
country, and snow on the surrounding mountains, with smart frost 
in the night and following day. On the 23d, 24th, and 25th, there 
were frequent showers of hail and snow ; and on the 26th, the Lam- 
mermuir, as well as the Cheviot hills, were all completely white.— 
Winter has commenced his reign earlier than usual ;, and cattle; which 


last year needed very little fodder till after the middle of December, 
are already at the stake. 
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Owing to the great heat and copious refreshing dews, the crops 
came early to maturity. Im several places harvest commenced on 
the 10th of August, and became-general from the 19th to the 24th ; 
and in some .instances, on ordinary farms, was concluded from the 
Ist to the 4th of September, and generally all over the lower parts 
of the county by the 15th. At; the.end of the month, we heard of 
only one field of late corm to.cut. Reapers, at the usual time, of 
hiring, were engaged—men, 13s. to 15s. ; and women,, 12s. to 14s. 
per week, with victuals. But as the Grain came so rapidly to ma- 
turity,; and there being comparatively few hands from the North and 
the. West country, the demand at the weekly markets could scarcely 
be supplied, and wages started to 18s. and 20s, and some still higher, 
for at least one week. In the lower part of the county, there was a 
great deal of wheat in the stack in the first week of September ; 
and there was very little Grain to cut or to gather into the barnyard 
at the end of that month, even in our highest situations. The crops 
in general have turned out a fair average. It is said that Wheat is 
not quite so productive in proportion to the bulk as was expected; 
but the quality is excellent. Barley is an average as to bulk, but 
not so plump, in the Grain as last year. Peas and Beans turn out 
fully to expectation, Oats are nat so bulky as the other white crops, 
but they yield well at the mill, giving from 8 to 84 and some 9 stones 
Dutch, and pay mill dues. The prices of Grain have gradually de- 
clined since our last. Report; and in our latest markets were—for 
Wheat, new, 38s..to 42s. ; Barley, 21s. to 24s.; Oats, 17s. to 20s. ; 
Peas and Beans, 28s. to 303. all per boll of six Winchester bushels. 
Oatmeal, 343. to 38s. per load of 16 stones Dutch ; sold in retail at 
2s, 2d. to. 2s. 6d.;; Barley and Peas do, Is. 10d. to 2s, 2d, per stone. 
The sack.of Flour, of 20 stones English, 46s. 8d. Quartern Loaf, 
9d. Shearers’ dianer-loaf, 3d. 

Stock of all kinds has been in fair condition during the quarter ; 
and Black Cattle come to the Straw-yard, or begin feeding on Tur- 
nips, in.as favourable circumstances as could be wished. The prices 
for Catthe and Sheep have. kept up. Lambs at Melrose fair, on the 
12th of August, fully maintained their price, or rather improved from 
former markets, at all of which they had been ready sale at. much 
money. ‘At Dunse fair, onthe 26th of the same month, there was 
but.a middling show of Cattle, and many buyers ; Fat from 8s. to 10s. 
per stone Dutch, sinking the offals, and nearly all sold. Half fat 
Kyloes were not much sought after, nor were there many Steers for 
wintering. At Dunse new Sheep fair in September, there was a 
full show of Draft Ewes ; bred do. from 35s. to 45s., and Cheviot do. 
21s. to 28s. a-head. At St Ninians, in Northumberland, on the 27th 
of September, there was a greater show of Ewes and Wedders than 
avy person remembers to have seen in that place; and, owing to the 
overflow of Stock, prices declined a little, and many returned un- 
sold. Bred Ewes of character, were from 40s. to 45s. and some 
Jots, particularly one from this county, a good deal higher. A good 
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supply of Black Cattle, which, for fat, maintained their price. Lean 
Stock were also in fair demand. At Wooler, Northumberland, on 
the 18th current, there was also a full market of Ewes and Wedders, 
which on an average, sold from 3s. to 4s. per head below last year’s 
prices.’ At Earlston on the 2ist, there was a middling show of Fat 
Cattle, which sold at 8s. to 9s. 6d. per stone Dutch, and a good 
many fit for laying on Turnips, for which ‘there were many buyers 
at pri¢es fully equal to any of the preceding fairs. Theré was a mid- 
dling show of Horses ; young ones, fit for the draught, ‘sold readily 
at fair prices. Beef and Mutton, in retail, have not varied much 
from our last Report, and bring at present from 7d. to 8d. per lib. 
Dutch. Butter, 14d. to 15d. per lib. ; Salt do. 1s. 4d. per do. 

At Lauder, on the 22d, which is the first of our hiring markets 
for single half-yearly servants, there was a great number of both 
sexes. Men got from 4/. to 5/. and women from 30s. to 40s. with 
victuals ; and a great number did not find mastets. There has been 
no want of work for Day-labourers during the quarter, at wages 
proportioned to the state of the markets ; and peace and contentment 
seem to pervade all classes of the community. 

Early sown Turnips, on their proper soils, were stunted by the 
drought, and do not average the bulk of moister seasons ; but those 
that were later in sowing, have a very fair appearance. The Pas- 
tures have not made the same progress since the rain as they did last 
year. Potatoes, the greater part of which are now taken up, are 
short of last year’s bulk by about one-third, particularly on’ dry land, 
and many are affected a little with scab ; but, otherwise they are of 
excellent quality. Field labour is so far advanced that a number of 
farmers have nearly all their stubble fields ploughed.’ How different 
the situation of the agriculturist from what it was in the years 1816 
and 1817! the deficiencies of which are yet far from being compen- 
sated to many individuals. The prospect, however, is comparative- 
ly flattering ; and if stock sell at. high prices, with abundant early 
crops, the days of adversity will be forgotten. ‘In addition to the 
new weekly Corn Market at Coldstream, which bas been well attend- 
ed, it is proposed to establish a Monthly Cattle Fair, ‘tobe held on 
the first Thursday of every month, and ‘to commence on the first 
Thursday of February next. If any objection can be'made to this 
establishment, it is, that these markets will recur too frequently. 
Perhaps it would be more eligible to have only four im the year, to 
be held on the first Thursday of every quarter.—29¢h October. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Ir the month of June and the first half of July were colder than 
eould be wished for, and retarded ‘the growth of the fruits of the 
earth, the weather of the latter part of July and the whole of August 
made most ample amends. Indeed, the latter month was probably 
without a parallel in the memory of the present generation. Our 
weather, at that season of the year, is generally disfigured with hea- 
vy and destructive rains; and Lammas floods are looked upon as 
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matters of course. But Lammas, this season, had no such unplea- 
sani accompaniments. In their stead, there shone upon us an almost 
perpetually unclouded sun, as full. of heat and light as the heart of 
man could desire. About the 15th of the month particularly, there 
were some days in which the warmth was excessive, and even almost 
intolerable to man and beast. 

This delightful sky produced all the effects upon the corn crops 
that could be Cxpected in causing them to advance rapidly to matu- 
rity. . At the 20th of July, a late harvest was universally anticipated ; 
and indeed, if weather similar to that which then prevailed had con- 
tinued, it must undoubtedly have been so. The favourable change 
soon removed these apprehensions, and exhibited the Corn fields 
ready for the sickle at an earlier period than it is our good fortune 
usually to see them, It also levelled, or nearly so, all distinctions 
of high and Jow, and late and early situations. The coldest situate 
crops whitened as quickly as these growing in the earliest parts of 
the country. 

Shearing commenced generally about the 20th August ; and the 
demand for reapers was simultaneous over the whole county. In few 
places could they be procured in numbers siifficient to the wish of the 
farmer. Wages, as the unavoidable consequence, rose to a high 
rate,—or at least to what is considered so in this part of the king- 
dom. 

There was much rain during the first nine days of September, which 
caused reaping to go very slowly forward ; but it was productive of 
no materially bad effect. Fine drying weather set in again on the 
10th, and continued without interruption till the 25th, when very 
few stooks were to be seen in the fields, In most cases they were all 
snug under thack and rape for some time previous; and in no season 
were they in finer order for stacking. Much rain has fallen in the 
last three weeks, and there is yet little appearance of any amend- 
ment. This is chiefly inconvenient for taking up Potatoes, with 
which every farmer is now engaged; but, in such weather, the pro- 

‘ess is extremely awkward. The Grass fields hold out well, as there 
has been little frost hitherto; indeed none till the morning of the 2 Ist, 
when all the little waterpools were covered with ice, and Queeosber- 
ry and Lochfell were seen to have donn’d their wintry shrouds, 

” At this early time of the year, there is little Cera thrashed; so 
that any particular statement of the abundance or deficiency of it 
cannot be accurately given,—enough, however, is known to show 
that there is at least no danger of famine. Wheat may probably be 
the best of any, taking both quantity and quality into the account ; 
and will in all jikelihood rank eonsiderably above an average crop. 
Barley is infinitely mere bulky in straw than it was last season, and 
will no doubt yield many. more bushels per. acre; though the quality 
of it, in comparison, is rather more than doubtful.—Oats were in ge- 
neral heayy ow the ground, and, itis hoped, will prove fairly in the 
bara and will. As to prices, itis quite need!ess to pretend to quote- 
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them ; for there are at present no markets in the county that can be 
considered as affording any tangible criterion.—Potatoes are thin on 
the ground, but are excellent in quality. The cold month of June 
checked the growth of the young Turnip plants in no ordinary de- 
gree ; and the year has probably been apon the whole: tod dry for 
bringing them forward. Certain it is that this crop is extremely 
light. 

Cattle and Sheep have sold at fair prices through the summer and 
auturon, and still do se. Lambs were rather cheaper than last year, 
but Oid Sheep are of equal value. Young Lean Cattle for wintering 
aré much dearer proportionally than those aged wnd in good order. 
No farmer in 1816-17 reared his usual number of Calves in this coun- 
ty, nor,-it is said,-in any of the breeding districts of Scotland, prices 
being then so low as to make it scarcely worth the trouble. This 
fact, conjoined with an abundant stock of fodder, accounts for the 
present scarcity and demand. The want, however, will soott be sup 
plied ; and there is little reason to hope that prices can then be main- 
tained. —23d October. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

At kinds of grain on the | high, as well as the low part of ‘this 
county, were equally ripened without the proportion of green ears 
experienced in some preceding years, and became ready for the sickle 
in almost all situations at the same time. ‘The cutting down was 
hardly interrupted for a single day by rain, and the whole crops were 
stacked in perfect order ; so that last harvest, upon the whole, may 
be considered as uncommonly favourable. 

Wheat—is found to be of good quality, so far as yet tried, and 
produces well. ‘ 

Barley—is reckoned here a superior crop, and all fit for malting ; 
but little in demand—current price 20s. 

Oats—of good quality, but not equal im bulk to the Barley. 

Peas and Beans—an uncommonly great crop, and of the very best 
quality. 

Tarnip—generally very good, but on very dry lands the want of 
rain prevented them arriving at the same size they otherwise would 
have done. 

Potatoes—from the same cause, are not equal to last’ year’s crop ; 
but of good quality, and all taken up without damage. 

Flax—in general an excellent crop, and, so far as tried, of good 
quality. 

Hay—not a very heavy crop,—the current price from the rick 3/. 

r 100 stone, which scarcely pays the expense of raising it. 

The New Wheat on Fallows—sown in fine order; comes up thick 
and equal. Wheat, after Beans and Potatoes, is in progress to be 
sown with all possible expedition. 

From the good quality and abundance of every species of crop, 
there can be no doubt of an abundant supply, without importation of 
a single boll. The prices, in consequence, are likely to be very mo- 
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derate. Oatmeal 17s. 6d. per boll; Barley 20s.; Wheat 30s. ; Po- 
tatoes 5s. Wages 8s. and 9s. per week, and every man willing ito 
work employed.—25th October. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of our last, the weather continued uncommonly 
warm, until towards the ‘end of September. We had no shaking 
winds, and so little rain, that the pastures were parched, many springs 
became dry, and mills’ stopped from want of water. Near the end of 
last month, heavy showers began to fally which have continued occa- 
sionally through this month; and these three last days we have had a 
cold boisterous wind from N. E. with showers of snow. 

Harvest commenced here in the last week of August, and, contrary 
to what usually happens, the whole crop, of every description, became 
ripe nearly at the same time. Excepting a few patches on the higher 
grounds, the whole was cut down, and put into the barn-yard, before 
the middle of September ; and the fields were everywhere cleared be- 
fore the end of that month. This rapid despatch must be ascribed to 
the system of threaving which has long prevailed in this county, and 
which admits every man, woman and child, who chuses to apply, to 
employment in cutting down the corn. 

All our Corn crops are a full average in point of quantity, and of 
very excellent quality. In all of them, however, the bulk of the 
straw is deficient, but especially the Oats. The Potatoes are very 
inferior in quantity to what they were last year ; andia great propor- 
tion of them are scabbed. The earliest sown Turnips were too far 
advanced, to be improved by the rains in the end of September, and 
are of middling size ; but the later sown have acquired a great addi- 
tion of bulk. The season was very favourable for sowing the Wheats ; 
all of which, upon the ‘naked fallows, are covering the ground, and 
look very lively. Even some that were sown after Potatoes, are 
looking up, and promise well. The sown Grasses have also a favour- 
able appearanve. 

Our seaports’ are crammed with foreign grain; and our farmers 
find their produce'wholly unsaleable, except at such prices as will 
not'indemnify them. Since this time twelve months, Barley has sunk 
from 40s. and 4.5s. the boll, to from 19s. to 2ls.; and Oatmeal from 
28s.40 18s. per boll, of eight stone Amsterdam. It ‘appears from 
your last Number, p. $53, that during little more than twelve months 
preceding the 30th of March last, more than fifteen millions and a 
half had been sent abroad for Corn. Had only a moderate *propor- 
tion of this vast sam gone into the pockets of our husbandmen, it 
would have enabled them to employ more labourers, to bring new 
land into cultivation, and to increase the fertility of old lands. These 
would have been enabled to consume more manufactured goods, and 
of articles which pay taxes to Government. Thus, every branch of 
industry would have been put in motion, and the public revenues 
would have been increased. At present, agriculture is reduced to 
the same languid state from which it was only beginning to emerge 
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by the rise of prices; while manufacturers are, if possible, in a worse 
state than ever they were. Industry can find no employment in any 
department ; and although provisions be getting very cheap, the la- 
bouring classes are in a much worse condition than when they were 
double their present prices.—26. October. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of August was drier, and, throughout, nearly as warm as 
the corresponding season of last year.. The thermometer, in the. 
shade, generally ranged between 75° and 80° of Fahrenheit. In the 
sun, it rose one day to 138°! The month of September was likewise 
generally warm, but a few days were wet. and windy. During the 
present month, the weather was more variable in every respect. Some 
days were cold and tempestuous, and some mild and genial. A con- 
siderable quantity of rain fell in torrents, and our rivers are rather 
higher than they generally are at this period of the year.. The corn 
harvest was mostly finished by the last week of September ; and the 
crops over the whole country are not very far short of a fair average. 
In dry soils in the eastern and midland divisions; Oats are consider- 
ably below the average. The Grain, in consequence of premature 
ripening, did not attain the proper size nor consistence, and Straw 
is very short. In the western and upland districts, where much rain 
fell during the summer quarter, both Grain and Straw are of excellent 
growth and quality. Wheat is deficient in quantity, but of fair qua- 
lity, in all the districts where jit is usually cultivated. , Barley, though 
somewhat short in the straw, is not deficient in grain, which ripened 
well, and is considered excellent. The little Rye.and Peas cultivat- 
ed, succeeded well. Potatoes, in consequence of the general dryness 
of the season, are neither good nor abundant. | In many places they 
are still left in the ground, in expectation of their attaining a further 
growth ; but there can be no doubt that the quantity of this, useful 
root will be considerably short of the produce of last year... ‘Turnips, 
notwithstanding the want of rain in the earlier stages of their vegeta- 
tion, have succeeded beyond expectation, and are not deficient in 
quantity. Garden fruit is considerably short of the quantity pro- 
duced last year, but is not much inferior in quality. Upon the 
whole, the quantity vf human food is less than last year ; and Hay and 
Straw will be scarce. 

Cattle, on account of their comparative scarcity, maintain high 
prices. Horses are not much in demand. Sheep sell tolerably well ; 
but Wool, though kept in store, in expectation of higher prices, has 
advanced but little since our last fair in June; and the prices were 
then about the haif o! the rate of last year. 

During the last Session of Parliament, an act was passed in the 
absence of all the efficient Scottish members, by which an additional 
and dispreportionate duty was imposed on barley. The county of 
Aberdeen presented a memorial to the Treasury on this subiect, 
praying that the operation of the act may be suspended till some time 
after the meeting of Parliament ; and the example has been followed 
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by this, and probably by the other northern counties. In the mean 
time, the trade of legal distillation is languishing ; and smuggling, in 
consequence of the injudicious amount of duty, is beginning to find 
apologists and auxiliaries among those who, in more favourable cir- 
cumstances, would be inclined to suppress it. 

In the wooded parts of the county, numerous labourers are em- 
ployed in cutting barrel timber, which is shipped in considerable 
quantities by Loch-Ness and the Caledonian Canal, to this town. 
The Highland proprietors are now beginning to see the value of fo- 
‘rests, for which their estates are so well adapted ; and preparations 
are making for planting extensively in various quarters. By due at- 
tention to the improvement of their woods and pastures, the estates 
of our Highland lairds might be enhanced to much more than double 
their present value. 

The Caledonian Canal affords employment to a great number of 
labourers in the central district. It is doubtful, however, if this 
great national work will be completed next year. As connected with 
this subject, it may not be uninteresting to state, that a steam-boat 
has been established between Glasgow and Fort-William, and that it 
is in contemplation to run mail diligences from this town to Fort-Wil- 
liam and Skye. 

The present current prices are as under :—Oatmeal, 24s. to 26s. 
per boll; Barley, 30s. to 32s. per boll; Wheat, 32s. to 35s. per boll ; 
Oats, 25s. to 28s. per boll; Hay, from Is. to 1s. 4d. per stone; But- 
cher Meat, from 5d. to 8d. per lib.—18. October. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the quarter, has been as favourable to the 
operations of agriculture as that of the former part of this unusually 
mild season. Crops, at its commencement, were somewhat later than 
last year at the same period; but, in consequence of the fineness of 
the weather that followed, arrived as early at maturity. Harvess be- 
gan in the early districts about the middle of August, and was gene- 
ral some days before it expired; and ali was got cut down and se- 
cured in the barn-yard without the smallest injury from frost, wind or 
rain, so destructive to the crops of late years. It is very singular, 
that, on many farms, the crops were all ripe before any was cut, all 
cut before any was stacked, and all stacked before any was thatched 
—a circumstance perhaps unprecedented. Barley is universally the 
bulkiest part of the crop; but is much inferior in point of grain to 
that of last year, being generally lean and dark-coloured, and, of 
course, will not rise in an equal proportion to the straw, which is 
above an average. Wheat is of ordinary bulk, but was generally 
more or less damaged by Rust, and in not a few instances by Smut 
also. Oats are generally short in the Straw; but, owing to their 
thickness on the ground, are of more bulk than was expected, and are 
allowed to be yielding tolerably well. Peas and Beans of sufficient 
bulk, and expected to be pretty productive. Turnips were consider- 
ably checked by the drought in the beginning of autumn ; otherwise 
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they would have yielded one of the heaviest crops ever grown in this 
county. In consequence of this, however, they are much smaller in 
the bulb than was expected. Potatoes are small, but of good quali- 
ty. ows to the late rains, there is still part of them to raise. The 
autumn Wheats were laid down in good condition; but, in general, 
not quite so early as last year. 

Grain markets have experienced a considerable decline since last 
quarter, and are still looking down. In fact, at prcsent there is little 
or nothing doing in grain, farmers being unwilling. to part with it 
at the prices offered them by the dealers. Till lately, young Lean 
Cattle, principally Stots, sold for some weeks at unprecedentedly high 
prices; but, since the Falkirk Tryst, the figure has altered, in conse- 
quence of the unfavourable accounts of that market.—25th October. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue month of August commenced, in all respects, favourably for 
bringing the fruits of the earth to maturity; and, in the early dis- 
tricts, harvest began about the middle of the month. In the higher 
parts of the country, the Straw, (particularly of Oats) was. affected 
with a kind of rust, which prevented the grain from filling; and, 
about. the 20th, the heat became so intense, that the Oat crop suficr- 
ed exceedingly. The Straw, being previously injured by the rust, 
was now so much affected by the heat, that many fields were laid flat 
upon the ground long before the ear was properly filled; and, upon 
the 30th, we had a tremendous storm of wind and.rain, which, shi{t- 
ing from the north-east to the north-west, did not leave a single field 
of Corn but what was broken down and injured in an extraordinary 
degree ; so that it was impossible to take it up without great loss of 
grain, and at an additional expense. For ten days after the storm, 
the weather continued very. warm, with heavy showers of rain, which 
caused the grain, both cut and uncut, to spring; and, had not clear 
dry weather set in about the middle of September, the, effects must 
have been severely felt. .The favourable change, however; enabled 
the farmer to conclude the labours of the harvest without further da- 
mage. Upon the whole, Oats will be found very deficient;in quality, 
and not near an average crop. The Wheat and Barley crops did not 
suffer in the same degree, and are consequently better, n.quality. Po- 
tatoes, though near an average crop, are far deficient to that of last 
year. Beans and Peas are good, and the Turnip crops excellent. 

During the latter part of September, the sowing of Wheat went on 
without interruption ; but the heavy rains which set in about. the be- 
ginning of the present month, and have continued with little altera- 
tion hitherto, retard that operation very much. Lean Stock, both 
Sheep and Cattle, have continued to bring high prices; though, of 
late, they have been rather upon the decline. Good Horses have also 
sold well, 

The prices of Grain are only nominal, as very little has been brought 
to market; and as this county and Wigtonshire are the only parts 
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that have suffered materially from the storm, and other causes men- 
tioned, there is no prospect of the Corn markets being high. 

As this is not a manufacturing district, ‘ we hear no complaining 
in our streets.’ Nothing is to be seen but patient industry, and no- 
thing heard but cheerfulness and contentment. ‘The wages of the la- 
bourer are now equal to supply his wants, and the produce of the 
land to pay the landlord’s rent. If Government, in its wisdom, would 
encourage the improvement of waste lands, by giving small premiums, 
the many millions paid for foreign grain might be saved—the surplus 
population employed—and the proprietors of these lands amply re- 
munerated. An increased population, so employed, would increase 
the consumption of our manufactures ; and, by their contributing to 
the Revenue, would make taxation fall lighter on each individual over 
the British Empire.—26th October. 

Letter from Langholm, 27th October. 

Tue harvest quarter commenced favourably for the interests of the 
farmer, and the operations of the season, the weather being generally 
warm and dry, till the last week of August and first of September, 
during which period we had much rain. The ijatter part of Septem- 
ber was remarkably fine weather; and the harvest, in this part of the 
country, was then finished, and the crops got in in excellent condi- 
tion. Much rain has fallen since; and, within these few days, we 
have had high winds, accompanied with sleet and snow. 

The crop, this season, may be estimated as fully equal to an aver- 
age one; though the Oats, in many instances, do not yield so well 
as last year. Barley is in general a good crop, as are likewise Peas. 
Potatoes, which had such a promising appearance during the summer 
months, are not such an abundant crop as last year, but mostly good 
in quality. The Turnip crop, where it succeeded in the early part 
of the season, is most abundant; and the young Clovers, though 
not so vigorous as’ those of last year, are healthy and promising. 
Clover Hay turned out but an indifferent crop, but Meadow Hay was 
never more abundant. 

The Grain markets have declined considerably since the date of 
last Report, and are still seeming to look downwards. Butter and 
Cheese have experienced a similar decline of price, the former ar- 
ticle particularly. Butcher Meat has been plentiful, and prices mo- 
derate. The wages for harvest work were higher this season than 
for some preceding years ; but there seems to be little employment 
for the labourer since the harvest was finished. The Manufacturing 
business appears to be getting worse, as the principal manufacturers 
seem rather inclined to contract, than extend their scale of opera- 
tions, for the present. Thougha great many persons here are en- 
gaged in the different branches of the cotton manufacture, we have 
had no riotous proceedings, or popular meetings, and clamours about 

teform; which marks the good sense of the inhabitants, who have 
long submitted patient!y to their lot under the greatest privations. 

‘The prices of Stock, both Sheep and Black Cattle, have rather 
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exceeded than fallen short of the farmer's expectations, being fully 
equal to, if not higher, than those of any former season that we re- 
collect having witnessed. It would be too much, however, to calcu- 
Jate upon the continuance of such prices. while the state of our cir- 
culating medium at home, and our commerce with foreign countries, 
is in such a state of uncertainty ; and though the farmer be enabled 
to pay his rent freely this season, the landlord ought to recollect, 
that one partial good year will not cover the deficiency of several 
hard seasons preceding it. He may be convinced, from experience, 
that moderation on his part is, in this case, the best policy, and safest 
mode of proceeding, in forming the terms of his leases with his te- 
nantry, as he thereby secures the punctual payment of his rents, and 
the improvement of his property at the same time. 
East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

From the remarkably dry and hot weather, harvest came on earlier 
than was generally anticipated at the date of last Report. By the 
12th of August, fields were to be seen in every direction rapidly hast- 
ening to maturity ; and in eight days after, the White crops over most 
of the farms in the lower district of the county were fully ready for 
the sickle, while those in the higher districts were likewise speedily 
approaching to perfection. A great demand of course existed every- 
where for shearers ; and as fewer hands than usual had come into the 
county in quest of labour, in consequeace of the very low wages for 
several preceding harvests, the price of labour was higher than expe- 
rienced at any former period ;—16s. 4d., with victuals, per week, be- 
ing the average of the three first and throngest weeks of the har- 
vest: yet, from the great length of the day at that time of the year, — 
as the reapers are out in the field nearly from the rising to the setting 
sun, joined to the very favourable weather ; as hardly an hour’s inter- 
ruption was felt during the whole period ; and as little injury was sus- 
tained by shaking winds ;—the real expense to the farmer in securing 
his crop was probably less than what has sometimes been incurred, 
without the labourer receiving the same advantage. 

Wheat, which was always bulky on the ground, turns out a good 
crop, being of fine quality, in high condition, and most probably 
above an average in quantity. Barley may approach near to an aver- 
age in quantity ; but, in general, the quality is rather inferior to the 
produce of ordinary seasons. Oats yicld very well to their bulk ; 
and, contrary to what might have been expected from the great 
drought, are generally of excellent quality. Beans and Peas are 
certainly above an average, both in quantity and quality. On the 
whole, as every crop was secured in the stackyard in the highest con- 
dition, the entire gross produce of the county may be pronounced as 
abundant, and excellent in every respect; and if fair prices only 
could be obtained, the farmers would have every reason to be satis- 
fied. Potatoes are not very plenty in the ground, but give entire sa- 
tisfaction in using. Turnips appeared to suffer greatly from the heat 
and drought of August, when, even on soils best adapted to the 
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grovtth of that root, they became very much mildewed; but they 
have improved much since they had plenty of rain, and they now 
may be considered as approaching to something near an average pro- 
duce. It was observed, in different fields which had been manured 
in part with dung and partly with scaware, that wherever the latter 
substance was applied, the crop was much less mildewed than where 
the dung had been used. Query, Couid that circumstance be attri- 
buted to the salts that might be supposed to exist in the seaware ?— 
and, if so, would a person be justified, in reasoning from analogy, 
to suppose that conmmon, or rock salt, sown among a wheat crop, 
might be beneficial in securing it from the baneful influence of that 
destructive malady, miidew, either on the ear or on the straw ? 

Grazing generally has been but a very bare business this season. 
Probably at no period since artificial grasses were first cultivated in 
this district, were they ever more parched and bare than they have 
been since Lammas. From that circumstance, joined to the very 
high priceS at which Lean Stock were bought in, the profits, in many 
cases, have hardly been more than to cover ordinary expenses, with- 
out taking rent at all into account. The summer fallow in almost 
every case was thoroughly cleaned, and otherwise well prepared ; and 
many fields have been sown with Wheat in fine condition: But a con- 
siderable proportion of the thin clay soils are still to sow, the late 
frequent rains having rendered them too wet at present for that oper- 
ation. A great part of the Bean stubbles, however, are ploughed, 
and sown in very good order ; and another week or two of favourable 
weather would allow a satisfactory termination to that important 
husiness. 

Lean stock, both Sheep and Cattle, have again been bought in fox 
Turnip at very high prices, although a reduction in price is rather 
expected on those still to be purchased at the next fairs, for winterers 
in the straw-yard. Whatever may be the result, it may be remavk- 
ed, that neither the prices of Grain, nor any thing in the state of our 
manufacturing or commercial transactions, appear to justify any rea- 
sonable prospects of a fair remuneration being reaped by the feeder, 
after paying such prices for Lean Stock. Highland Wedders cost 
from 28s. to $0s. a head ; and half Fat Cattle for Turnips, at least 
40s. a stone ; while full fed beasts for the butcher hardly bring the 
same value. 

Grain Markets have been abundantly supplied since harvest, with 
prices some time since very low, and at the same time hardly saleable 
at any rate ; but, within the last three weeks, the demand for good 
Wheat hes improved so far, that last Friday in Haddington, trom 
Sls. to 33s. per boll could be readily obtained. Oats, with Peas 
and Beans, had then likewise a ready sale at from 17s. to 20s. per 
boll; but Barley was hardly saleable at any price; and although 
some of fine quality brought 25s. per boll, yet 21s. or 22s. could 
net be obtained for medium samples weighing about 75 lib. the firlot. 
—October 25. 
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P. 8, Having above shortly alluded to the apparent effects of Sea- 
ware in preventing mildew on Turnip, and at the same time hazarded 
a conjecture on the probable efficacy of Salt in preventing mildew 
among Wheat, it would appear, by a letter published by Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart., that that idea has already, to a certain extent, been 
acted upon, and that Salt appears to have some effect in securing the 
crop against rust. Although its influence in warding off mildew 
could not, by the experiment alluded to, be ascertained, as no such 
disease appears to have attacked the crop in question, Sir John Sin- 
clair, in his letter, confounds rust and mildew together, as one and the 
same disease, when in fact they are as different to one another as 
the sturdy and the foot-rot are in Sheep, although both these diseases 
are incident to the same animal. Mildew never makes its appearance 
without causing an obvious injury either to the straw or grain, or in- 
deed to both; but rust, which appears as a brownish powder chiefly 
on the chaff, may exist to a great extent, without causing any ma- 
terial mischief. Such, for instance, was the case last July, when 
the Wheat was more infected with that disease than it has been at 
any time for the last twenty years at least ; ang now, when the crop is 
thrashing, its effects are not perceptible. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tur Wheat crop had become much infected with honeycomb at 
the date of last Report ; but, in consequence of the very dry warm 
weather which we experienced through the whole month of August, 
the disease seemed to go off almost entirely. Harvest became gene- 
ral the last week of August, and was finished about the 10th of Oc- 
tober. Our neighbours in Banff and Aberdeenshires got the start of 
us this year, a thing not yery common ; in fact they seem to have 
had, on the whole, a drier season. 

The Reporter's opinion of the crop is as follows. 

Wheat is a full crop. Perhaps the sample may not be quite so fine 
as that of last year; but the quantity is greater, and exceeds an ave- 
rage. 

Barley is also a good crop; but there will be found considerable 
differences in the samples. Some fields were whitened prematurely 
by the drought, and the Grain is light. 

Oats suffered perhaps still more by the drought; but though not 
such a crop as, in June and July, we expected they would have been, 
are not short of what we average one year with another. The same 
may be said of Beans and Peas. 

Turnips and Potatoes are poor crops in dry fields ; but, on the 
whole, Turnips are a tolerable crop. Potatoes not so good as they 
were last year, being very small in dry land, and a great proportion 
of them spoiled in the heart. 

The stocks of Cattle are not very weighty, and it is probable Fod- 
der will be plentiful enough. Cattle were never sold higher than at 
Keith market; but the late fairs seemed to point a little downward. 
Some farmers have been tempted by the bigh prices to keep less than 
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their usual stock, and some have bought in Sheep for wintering, which 
are not thought so high in proportion. 

There is as yet no mention here of prices for Corn; it is feared 
Barley will be a drug. The Excise laws are not yet such that the 
small stills can do any good, and they are either given up or are do- 
ing almost nothing. The demand to the Hills is at the same time com- 
pletely done away by the ‘ Rangers’ who have for a considerable 
time past been playing the devil with the smugglers ; and even if this 
had not been the case, the trade must have fallen off greatly in the 
Braes, from the quantity of gin and brandy brought over from Hol- 
land, and smuggled on the coast. These circumstances, joined with 
the excessive duty on Malt, give reason to apprehend that our Barley 
will be very difficult to market. 

The warm dry weather in August and the beginning of September, 
made the Corn become almost all ripe at the same time, and shearers 
were for some weeks in much request. A great deal of the Corn in 
this county is cut by ¢hreavers ; and the usual rate is $d. for a threave 
of Oats or Barley, and 3}d. for Wheat, exclusive of the binding and 
stooking, but with no allowance of drink or victuals. The sheaf 32 
inches of girth at the band. But in consequence of the scarcity of 
hands, some farmers were, this harvest, under the necessity of giving as 
high as 4d. and 5d. per threave. For some years back, we have observ- 
ed that the scythe has been getting more and more into use in cutting 
Corn. A field of Oats or Barley that stands well for it, may, we 
think, be cut fully as well with the scythe as with the hook, and at 
considerably less expense. It does not, however, answer with Wheat ; 
and there is one inconvenience attends the using of it for Oats or 
Barley, that the people prefer it so much, they have no heart to re- 
turn to the hook ; and it can seldom be economical to cut the whole 
crop with the scythe. 

Another innovation is the drilling of Corn crops, which has been 
attempted on a small scale by several farmers, and to a considerable 
extent by one gentleman, who has indeed been in the practice of it 
tor a good many years ; but we do not think there is much appear- 
ance of its becoming the general system. No doubt, it would be ad- 
vantageous where the land is much infested with yarr, marygold, 
biuebottles, and other annual weeds. But the advantages are not 
yet well ascertained or known here; and the expensiveness of the 
machine, with the awkwardness of our servants in using it, have no 
little tendency to retard its being brought into general use. The 
only one yet in the county, is one that was brought from England by 
the Morayshire Farmer Club. 

The present month has been very rainy and unfavourable for sow- 
ing Wheat, and a great deal is yet to lay down. The land is as wet 
as possible, and is besides covered with threc inches depth of snow. 
—26th October. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 
We have seldom had to report so favourably of a harvest quarter. 
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The weather during the whole period has been every thing that the 
farmer could wish. In August the thermometer frequently rose above 
70°; and, during the night, sunk only once below 50°. A very sea- 
sonable rain fell about the 6th; after which the weather continued 
dry till about the 28th. By the end of the month, Wheat harvest 
was general, and crops of every kind were brought to maturity with 
almost unexampled rapidity. Fears indeed were at that period enter- 
tained, that the ripening process was too quick. 

At the beginning of September, the weather became much cooler, 
and more favourable for harvest labourers ; but the temperature was 
still high for the season. ‘Till the 29th cf the month, there was 
scarcely any rain to interrupt field work ; and the Corn crops were 
secured in the very best condition. ‘The want of rain indeed began 
to be severely felt, not only for Pasture and Green crops, but also for 
Wheat seed, In the heavy lands of the Carse, it was found impossi- 
ble to plough the grass stubble for a considerable time after the far- 
mer was ready for commencing that operation. 

During the first three days of October, there fell about an inch of 
rain, which proved very beneficial to the young Wheat ; and during 
the following week, a great proportion of the Potato crop was taken 
up in good order. A very heavy rain on the 11th and 12th, amount- 
ing to about two inches and three quarters, interrupted for a time 
that important operation; but the remainder was afterwards safely 
accomplished. From the beginning of the month the temperature 
gradually declined ; and on the 20th, the thermometer sunk 4 degrecs 
below the freezing point. Since that time, the nights have generally 
been frosty, the hills are covered with snow, and the prevailing winds 
have been north and north-east. If the winter, however, be early, 
the farmer was never better prepared to meet it. The following is an 
abstract of the weather for the quarter, up to the 29th of October. 

Number of | Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 

Fair Days. Rainy Days, of Rain. perature, 
August 20 ll 1,308 62.3 
September 22 8 1.523 54.0 
October 19 10 3.990 47.0 


6.821 54.4 

It appears from the above, that the temperature of Aygust is near- 
ly 6 degrees higher, and that of October 45 degrees lower, than the 
corresponding months of last year; but the average of the whole is 
not quite a degree different. 

It has now been ascertained, that the quality of the crop is hetter 
fhan was at one time apprehended. Wheat is about an average both 
‘in quantity and quality ; and the same is perhaps true of Oats, not- 
withstanding the rapidity with which they ripened.. Barley and Peas 
are both abundant. It is hardly necessary to notice the depression 
of the Corn market. It is generally known, and must be severely 
felt. It would be same consolation, indeed, if low prices could se: 
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cure comfort to the labouring classes; but no enlightened observer 
can fail to see, that though they may give temporary relief, they 

must ultimately extend the present pressure of the times. The prices 

in the Perth market are as follows—Wheat 24s. to 28s.; Barley |7s. 

to 19s.; Oats 12s. to 148. Oatmeal 11d. per peck. Since the Val- 

kirk market, a great fall has taken place in the price of Lean Cattle ; 

but Fat is still in demand, and fully supports its former price.— 

30th October. 

Quarterly Report for Ross-shire. 

Tue intense heat which prevailed in the end of July and two first 
weeks of August, followed by parching winds onthe 15th, 16th, and 
17th of that month, brought the corn to maturity with unexampled 
rapidity. Shearing commenced generally on Monday the 23d of 
August ; and so completely was the crop deadened by the singularly 
hot and dry weather, that by the end of the week, almost every field 
was ready to cut. The danger to be apprehended from high wind 
caused great exertion to be made in shearing, which was genera!!: 
over by the 18th of September.—Some loss was sustained by shakin 
on the 5th of that month. The whole of the crop was secured in 
excellent condition before the Ist of October. Since that period, th« 
weather has completely changed, being variable, wet and cold. Yes- 
terday it blew a fiolent gale from the north, with showers of snow ; 
and this morning all the high grounds were white, as if it were 
Christmas. 

Wheat was very bulky on the field, and promised to exceed an 
average crop considerably, and the fine yellow colour of the straw 
led us to expect excellent quality; but partial injury from rust 
shows, after thrashing, that there will be a mixture of hungry grains 
in most stocks, and the quantity will of course be also diminished ;— 
although, on the whole, it will still prove an excellent crop. Barley 
an excellent crop, both as to quantity and quality. Peas and Beans 
ditto. 

Oats in general short of straw, and under an average considerably. 

Potatoes of indifferent quality, and will yield a scanty produce ;— 
besides, most of them are still in the ground, and not out of danger. 

Turnips.—All the early sown fields were stunted by the drought, 
and are not likely to come up to an average crop. ‘The late sown 
fields are of better promise. The most of the fallow fields were sown 

ith Wheat, in good order, about the end of September and begin- 
ning of October; but those not accomplished at that time are still 
unsown, from the wetness of the weather: And farms on the coast 
which have access to sea-weed, are retarded in the Wheat seed, from 
the large quantity of ware to carry, which the coarse weather has 
driven on shore. 

No report of Corn markets can be given from this district at this 
time. 

Cattle have been in demand throughout the quarter at excellent 
prices. In Atgust, good Stock brought about 8s. per Dutch stone 
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sink. In September they advanced to from 9s. to 10s.; and, latter- 
ly, they have fallen to from 8s. to 9s. At Beauly market, which is 
one of the most considerable fairs in Ross-shire, there was a very 
large show, which principally consisted of six-quarter old beasts, the 
prices ef which run from 3/. to 5/. 10s. per head. The small hum- 
ber of two and three-year old beasts at market, is a decided proot of 
the scarcity of cattle in the North.—25th October. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue fruits of the earth have been generally gathered in this sea- 
son with great despatch, and in excellent order; several extensive 
crops in this county in the course of four weeks. We had a severe 
gale from south-west on the 4th of September last, which broke 
down and twisted: the standing Corns very much ; but it very soon 
brought rain, and did little damage in shaking; so that the Grain 
and Fodder may be said to be secured free from any damage. The 
harvest having come on all at once, reapers were scarce. The aver- 
age wages for men about 1] 4s. 6d. per week, and 13s. 6d. for women. 

Oats are a bulky crop; but they are small in the pickle, particu- 
larly those produced on light thin soils ; and, as far as my observation 
goes they are dull in the colour. 

Barley appears to be an average crop and I hear it malts well ; 
but in each field that | have had an opportunity of examining, I 
found not a few ears with half ripened pickles in different parts of 
the ear. These pickles differ from what we call light grain, which 
is found more or less in every crop. They are only a little smalier 
than the good grain; and, when broke, the kernel is blue, whiie the 
good pickles are quite white. We generally find the light grain at the 
lower end of the ear; but these pickles are found in several parts of 
the ear. Upon the whole, I believe the crop of Grain of this year 
to be a very large one. In the latest districts, the crops are best 
filled, comparatively speaking, and all well got ; and as these bear a 
great proportion to the arable land over the whole island, they must 
add greatly to the gross produce. 

The drought in the latter end of August and September appeared 
to have serious consequences upon the Turnip crop. Many of the 
fields that were carly sown got into flower, and, on light thin soils, 
they fell in the leaf; but we have had excellent weather since the 25th 
of September, which has brought them round, particularly the late 
sown ones; and I think they may be called an average crop in this 
county. 

The Potatoe crop, with a very few exceptions, has been raised and 
stored in safety. That root is extensively cultivated, and they are this 
season excellent in quality ; but I think they are deficient in quantity 
about one-fourth. ; 

The Pastures have held long out, and the Young Clovers are look- 
ing well. Very seldom has the second cutting of Clover turned to so 
pood account ; owing, no doubt, to the mild weather. We have 
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had no frost worth notice till the 21st instant, and then our moun- 
tains put on their winter’s coat. 

Prices of Lean Stock have dropt alittle, but they are still high in 
proportion when compared to those sold to the butcher. Cast Che- 
viot Ewes have sold at from 20s. to 24s. 

We are greatly infested with an over abundance of Crows in this 
county. It is said no creature is made in vain; and that Craws de- 
stroy vast numbers of insects, none will deny ; but any thing may be 
overdone. ‘Till lately, the only time that Crows gave us trouble was 
in harvest ; but now they do damage to the farmer (and of course to 
the community) the year round. In time of sowing Oats, the space 
they have to feed upon is very extensive, and when they are very nu- 
merous in any particular place, they are easily driven away ; but, af- 
ter the secds are all sown, and the Barley beginning to appear above 
ground, when they are feeding their young, a shot fired at one end 
of a field will not frighten them away irom the other. After the 
Barley is grown up, their next resource is the Potatoe fields, a 
through autumn and winter, they feed on the young Clover plants, an 
the Yellow and Swedish Turnips. A fund should be raised by sub- 
scription for thinning the ranks of these plunderers, and such people 
employed as would do no injury to fences and plantations. Perhaps 
the use of a gun might be dispensed with.—25th October. 

ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

I reex much pleasure in observing, that since the date of your 
jast publication, every thing relating to the rural economy of this 
district, has been more favourable than for many years back. The 
weather has been fully equal to our wishes, and far beyond our 
expectations. Under such advantages, it can be no matter of sur- 
prise to hear, that a better harvested crop has not been saved during 
the whole of our experience. All the Corns are short of our early 
expectations, and, in point of quality, inferior to those of last year ; 
but, upon the whole, they must be acknowledged a full average re- 
turn : and, so far as relates to agricultural and horticultural produc- 
tions, the season must be characterized as fruitful. 

There is certainlya greater variety in the quality of Wheat this 
season, than we are accustomed to observe ; for, while the fields that 
were bent down, yielded a very thin, Jean, shrivelled Carn, those that 
were less broken down produce a pretty good sample. During the 
summer, and even at harvest, we considered our Barley crops to be 
rather abundant ; but, upon trial, they prove to be of ordinary quality. 
Oats about an average crop. About two weeks before cutting down, 
our Beans were materially affected by a mildew, which gave a com- 
plete check to the ripening process ; however, although small in the 
size of the Grain, they are considered a fair crop. Peas and Tares 
are not half a crop. 
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In consequence of a general failure of young Clover plants in the 
spring, few fields remained for seed; but those from which seeds 
have been saved, show a good quality ; ; and we calculate upon a fair 
return. Turnips, which at ove period promised to be a most abund- 
ant crop, sustained a considerable check about the latter end of 
July, by which, and the long continued drought, they have been 
much stunted ; but still there is an excellent crop of that valuable 
article of winter feeding. 

Although the summer was certainly favourable to the perfecting 
of the fallow process, yet we generally observed, that, before harvest, 
they were in a backward state of cultivation; but a more complete 
recovery has seldom been effected ; and the most of them are now 
sown in excellent condition. 

Having had no rains in sufficient quantities to soften the stubborn 
glebe since July, the breaking up of Clover and Bean stubbles for 
Wheat has become a most difficult task; but I am happy to observe 
the rain falling in abundance at this moment, which I hope will not 
only give aed to the plough, but also relieve our herds and flocks, 
which have been suffering much by dry ponds and scorched pastures ; 
for this drought has been accompanied with an unusual degree oi 
heat. 

Live Stock ef every description has improved much in feeding ; 
and Store Sheep have not been dearer for several years. This may 
perhaps be accounted for, partly by the Rot, w hich proved so fat: u 
to our flocks two years ago, and which we have not yet recovered : 
and partly by the abundance of Grass through the season. I under- 
stand that, within these few weeks, Sheep have sunk about filteen per 

‘cent. Our Butcher-markets have been rather high, and continue se. 
—Say, Beef 7}d.; Mutton 8d.; Pork 10d.; Butter 1s. 5d., all per 
lib. of 16 oz. As the price of Corn is of vital importance to the 
grower, I am sorry to say, that, in the face of a fair crop, we are all 
much dejected by the prospect of am inadequate retarn for our Corn 
this season. The best Wheat in our market will not bring more than 
8s. 3d. per bushel, while inferior qualities are sold at not much above 
7s. In other Corns there is no regular price for this year’s crop. 
Hay is worth from 80s. to 90s. per ton, and no great demand. 
22d October 





Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Our last Report closed with an account of the damage done to 
the Hay by an immense deluge of rain. As the weather was subse- 
quently favourable to Hay- -making, we are happy to say the damage 
sustained was less than might have been expected. The cutting of 
Corn commenced generally about the 20th of August; and, though 
wet and boisterous weather intervened during harvest, the crop has 
in general been secured in good order. About the middle of August 
a considerable degree of warmth, with much sunshine, prevailed dur- 
ing the day; but the nights were frequently very cold. As this was 
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succeeded by rainy and windy weather, nearly the whole harvest be- 
came general at once. These circumstances raised the wages of the 
shearers excessively. This, however, was not to be regretted, as 
their wants were much alleviated by these high wages. During the 
last five weeks, considerable quantities of rain have fallen; as most of 
the grain was secured before, little damage has been sustained in that 
respect ; but the removal of Potatoes from the ground, and Wheat 
sowing, have been delayed in consequence. 

Wheat may be considered a full average crop. It may be worthy 
of remark, that much injury has been sustained by the mildew, in 
those situations where much atmospheric moisture prevails ; but, on 
high upland farms, the crop has been very little affected. 

Barle y is above an average in point of quantity; but the grain is 
smalicr than usual. As it has been mostly secured in a very dry state, 
we believe the crop to be above an average one. 

Oats, nearly the same ‘as Barley ; but as the mountain districts 
have had a very superior crop of this grain, it may be estimated as 
more than an aver rage. 

Turnips are in general excellent, though they are rather small in 
size. Earl ly sown ‘Swedes have done uncommonly well, 

Potatoes haye turned out abundant ; though we fear a considerable 
loss has taken place on land liable to be flooded. 

The Abbey Holm Agricultural Meeting was numerously attend- 
ed; and the farms inspected (for this meeting is confined to the in- 
spection of Farms and Stock) were all in the most admirable order. 
The crop of Swedish Turnips unrivalled in point of produce. This 
annual inspection does not extend over the whole district. The dif- 
ference is very easily perceivable. 

‘The Workington Agricultural Society held its annual meeting at 
the Schoose farm on the 4th, 5th, and 6th days of August. How- 
ever Mr Curwen may have failed in many of his experiments ; how- 
ever rashiy he may have embarked in them; and however sanguine 
he may have been with regard to profits, no unprejudiced mind can 
view the Schoose farm, and the good effects which have flowed from 
it, as contradistinguished to the evil ones, but with feelings of appro- 
bation and respect for the individual whose indefatigable exertions 
have achieved so much. It is true, that agriculture was making, and 
would have made, considerable progress in Cumberlard without the 
aid of Mr Curwen ; but the impetus which he has given to agricultu- 
ral improvement is felt, and we believe will continue to be felt more 
forcibly. We wish we could have presented to your readers a view 
of the state of the Schoose farm; but our limits do not permit it. 

Ve hope, however, some more able hand will transmit you an accu- 
rate account of this interesting farm for future publication. 

The Gold Medal given by the Board of Agriculture for the best 
managed farm in C umberland, has been awarded to Mr John Watson 
of Westward-parks. We noticed the meritorious exertions of Mi 
Watson in our last Report, and are glad at hie success. 
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Lean Stock bring high prices; Fat Cattle are something lower in 
comparison. Fine Horses for the saddle and harness sell high; but 
every description of very inferior Horses are extremely low. The 
wages of servants hired into the house by the half year, with board 
and ledging, are much lower since the year 1810. A man servant, 
who would have then cost 14/. the half year, may now be had for 8/.; 
a boy of 15 years, who would then have cost 5l. 58., may at present 
be had for 2/. 12s. 6d. Women to hoe Turnips, work Hay, &c. are 
fallen from 20d. per day to 1s. Weavers, with moderate industry, 
cannot earn, upon an average, more than 6s. per week. These low 
wages have increased the Poor-rates enormously. Wheat 8s. 3d. per 
bushel; Barley 4s. 6d.; and Oats 3s. per bushel—22d Oc tobe r. 

Report from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, October 23d. 

Tue month of August, and the greater part of September, were 
remarkably favourable for reaping and securing the harvest. Indeed, 
those who were tolerably early, never collected their grain with less 
loss. Heavy crops stood, or more conveniently leaned, to the sickle, 
(the implement solely in use here); and hardly an ear could be dis- 
covered after clearing the field—which forms a strong contrast to the 
last three years. The crops do not turn out so weighty as was anti- 
cipated, particularly Wheat, in the southern part of the county ; and 
the Oats which were not ripe on the Ist of September, when we had 
a violent gale from the west, which prevented all feeding afterwards. 
In some parts of the county, the crops may have been so good that 
the present prices remunerate the farmer ; but, generally, there must 
be a considerable loss, if grain do not advance in a short time. 
Wheat is now from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per Winchester bushel. Oatmeal 
33s. per load of 240 lib.. 

At the Cheese fair on the 11th instant, only about one fourth was 
sold, and at a great reduction ; say from 45s. to 55s. per cwt. Cat- 
tle which, previously to the fair, had sold weil, became a drug. On 
the whole, the farmer has great cause for discouragement ; and it is 
to be hoped, that, before it is quite too late to do any good, we shall 
see the impropriety and absurdity of enriching and employing foreign 
Jabourers to grow corn for us, when our own land wants cultivating, 
and our own population are starving in the midst of profusion, and 
their morals ruining, because they are forced to be idle. 





The Garstang Farming Society held their Annual Meeting, at 
Garstang, on Thursday the 30th of September last, when the follow- 
ing Premiums were adjudged, viz.— 

A Silver Cup, | To Thomas Gardner of Pilling-Hall—For the best 
or 2 Guineas. crop of Red Clover, for mowing. 


Ditto. To Alexander Whitehead of Ferton—Grass Seeds 
for Pasture. 
Ditto. To David Hawthornthwaite do.—A crop of Turnips. 


$ Guineas. To Robert Whiteside of Pilling—Long-horned Bull. 
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Ditto. 











% Guineas. 
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8 Guineas. 


The Lancaster Agricultural Society held their Annual Meeting at 


Lancaster, on Monday the 11th of October, and awarded the Pre- 
miums as under. 


5 Guineas, | To Thomas Edmondson, Esq. of Grass-Yard—For 


j 


Many sweepstakes for Horses and Sheep followed ; after which 
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To Joseph Fielding Esq.—Long-horned Heifer. 

To Bennet Smith, Esq. Cragg-Hall—Short-horned 
ditto. 

To Samuel Heinde, Esq. Dolphinholme—2 years old 
Leicester Ram. 

To Joseph Fielding, Esq—Pen of 2 years old Leices- 
ter Ewes. 

To Cuthbert Wilding—2 years old Colt. 

To Robert Whiteside—2 years old Filly. 


Atter the Exhibition, the Members dined at the Royal Oak, Jo- 
seph Fielding, Esq. President ; and the evening was spent with cor- 
diality and good humour. 


Draining on his own estate, he being the occupier. 

To Isaac Gaskell of Anclifle—For Draining, as oc- 
cupier only. 

To John Dobson of Aldcliffe—For the greatest Im- 
provement on the farm which he occupies. 

To John Whiteside of Middleton-Hall—For Red 
Clover, &c. for mowing. 

To Thomas Edmondson, Esq.—The best Pasture- 
Grass, first year. 

To George Dixon of Cockerham—For soiling Cattle 
on green food. 

To John Albright of Lancaster—A Crop of Turnips. 

To Edmund Thornton, Esq. Whittington—Stock of 
Cattle. 

To Richard Morland of Berwick—Drilled Beans. 

To Thomas Jackson of Berwick-Hall—A Long-horn- 
ed Bull. 

To Edmund Thornton, Esq.—A Short horned ditto. 

To Robert Burrow of Wrayton—A Long-horned 
Heifer. 

To Charles Gibson Esq. of Quermon-Park—A Short- 
horned ditto, 

To Samuel Heinde Esq. of Dolphinholme—A 2 years 
old Leicester Ram. 

Ditto ditto A pen of 2 years 
old Ewes. 


The Inspectors were—Mattruew Jackson of Carnforth. 


TuomMAS ARMISTEAD, Canusfarm. 
Tostas SAVAGE, Beaumont. 








_ 
—_ 
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the subscribers, near 40, retired to dine at the King’s Arms, Charles 
Gibson Esq. the worthy President, in the Chair, John Bond, Esq. 
Vice-President. Many appropriate toasts were drank, and much dis- 
cussion on agricultural subjects took place. ‘The new Subscribers 
were admitted ; and the evening passed with instruction and pleasure 
to‘all parties. 





At the sale of Short-horned Cattle and Leicester Sheep, belonging 
to Jonathan Binns of Leach-house, near Lancaster, on the 6th inst., 
a Cow, 13 years old, sold for 31/.; a two years old Heifer for 40/. ; 
a yearling ditto for $9/—Calves, not 6 months old, from 20/. to 30/. 
each. A Bull, three years old, 54/. 12s. —Lwes in pairs at 5/, each, 
and single at 6/. 1 Is. 

Letter from Liverpool, 21st October. 

From the various, and even contradictory accounts, which have 
been had from all parts of the United Kingdom, it is yet very diffi- 
cult to form an opinion of either the probable quantity or quality of 
the crops. In some districis they are represented as being abund- 
ant, whilst in others they are said to have very much failed ; but, from 
all the new grain that we have yet had an opportunity of seeing, none 
seems equal in quality to that of last year. 

In this neighbourhood, and, we believe, throughout the greatest. 
part of England, we never knew the farmers bring forward their Corn 
to market in such quantities, so very early in the season ; and, from 
the prices they have been, and still are receiving, very little induce- 
ment is held out. Still, however, they continue to force on the market 
much more than is actually wanted; consequently each suceeeding 
sale is made on lower terms than the preceding, which have brought 
not only our market, but most others, very low indeed, with no other 
appearance than being still lower. Poverty in the farmer must ne- 
cessarily be the great cause. Were the prices of Corn otherwise 
than low, in the present distressed situation of the country in general, 
and of this great manufacturing county in particular, privation and 
discontent would be still greater than they now are; and they cer- 
tainly are very great indeed. 

Our supplies from Ireland, &c. have not been heavy ; but this is 
entirely owing to a want of demand, as prices have fallen in that 
country in a still greater proportion than with us. We continue to 
have some imports ef Foreign Corn. The quantity of Wheat in 
bond is nearly 72,000 quarters, and about 35,000 barrels of Ameri- 
can flour, with some Barley, Beans, &ec. We have had no export 
demand but for about 1200 barrels of flour ; therefore all the Wheat, 
Flour, &c. in bond, must remain a dead steck, until the ports open, 
which at present seems very uncertain, unless some change takes 
place in the Corn Laws; and, were any change to take place, which 
is not very probable, that change is not likely to be in favour of their 
opening. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Current Prices of Grain at Liverpool, on Tuesday, 19th October 1819. 


Ww heat, English, Old, 9s. 0d. + 10s, 6d. New, 8s. 6d. to 10s. Od. 
Scotch, - 83,9d. - 9s.0d. - &% Gd. - 9s. Od. odns'ts 
Trish, - s.6d. - 836d. - 8s. Od. - 8s. 6d.( Pet 7° lib. 
Foreign, - 7s. Gd. - 10s.6d. - 
» English, - 43.6d. - 5s.6d. - 
Scotch, - — _ . 
Irish, = Sa ca per 60 lib. 
Foreign, - 4s. 6d. 5s. Od, 
English, 40s. 46s. 
Scotch, ~ — 
Irish, ~_ bie per quarter, 
Foreign, - 52s. 40s. 
Oats, English, - 3s. 6d. 5s. 8d. 
“ Scotch, - 3s. Od. 3s. 4d. 3 5 = 
“ Irish, + 25.60 3s. 2d. ys 3s, Sd.{ Pot 4 
“ Foreign - os —— 
Oatmeal, Cumberland, 283s, 50s. 
ss Scotch, -_ — _ 
“ Irish, 24s, 25s. 
Flour, English - \, 42s, - 463° - 42s, ‘ 
eS Seth ek! he! ee ya fas, {Per 240 lib 
s&s American, Sour, 28s. - 50s. Sweet, 34s. 
Malt, English, - 10s.0d- 11s, 6d. New, — 


per 240 lib. 


p-bar.196lib. 
per S56 quarts, 


Importation of Grain, &c. into the Port or Liverroot, from 19th 
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Irish  - "530 93) 9,157), — 
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| 
ia eialidine 
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Total - 140,355! 2,975 '30,320! 8,656| 


, forfolk Quarterly Report. 

We have had a remarkably dry season for every purpose in the 
agricultural world. Harvest was ‘concludea under ‘circumstances as 
favourable, in point of weather, as ever were remembered; but we 
regret to say, that the quality of the Corn is very loudly and very 
generally complained of; and more particularly of barley. This 
grain being the staple commodity of some districts in this county, it 
is of vital importance to the growers of it, that, in price and produce, 
it should not fall much below thbse of an average crop. Such, how- 
ever, we fear, will be the case this year ; for all accounts agree in 
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stating a most grievous disappointment of the farmers, and a falling 
off in this crop beyond what any one, from inspection, previous to 
harvest, could have conceived. In the neighbourhood of North 
Walsham especially, we have good authority for saying, that the state 
of the farmers, from this cause, is distressing beyond measure. Their 
barleys are so bad, that they positively cannot dispose of them for 
any price. One farmer showed a sample of 26 coombs barley. The 
merchant could not buy it ; but advised the seller, as the only chance 
of disposing of it, to take off as much of the thin corn as possible. 
He re-dressed it, and reduced it to 13 coombs ; and, even in this state, 
could not meet with a purchaser. There is in fact no market for 
these ordinary samples ; and what is to be the consequence, staggers 
us to conjecture. ‘We have begun wheat sowing, (dibéling and dril- 
ling, we should say—any thing but that vile, slovenly, unworkmanlike 
method, broadcast). The lands do not plough up well: they are 
too' dry; the seed buries well, however ; and what is already up, 
looks strong and healthy. Stocks are very dear, especially Sheep, 
many Lambs having been sold at $5s. a head. The Turnip crop is 
far from good, though improved since the late rains.—Never was 
known so much injury from the grub and mildew. Wheat is now 
selling at 30s. to $2s.—Barley, 10s. to 18s.—Oats, 12s. to 14s. per 
coomb, (4 Winchester bushels).—October 25th. 
Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

A more favourable time for ripening and securing the harvest, 
and a finer season for sowing Wheat, have rarely been experienced. 
Wheat improved greatly the last four weeks, and the straw became 
more bright before harvest than the most sanguine did expect. The 
quality is in general good, but not so plump and even as that of last 
year’s growth. It is supposed the crop is a full average one per acre ; 
and there were probably never so many acres of wheat grown in this 
county in one season. The most defective crops are those which 
were thick and early sown. Talavera Wheat was much injuted by 
the frosts about the end of May, and is inferior to most other varie- 
ties. ‘There has been a great saving of seed-wheat, as the ground 
was in so fine a state; most farmers have ventured to sow one-fourth 
less than the usual quantity. Rye is a defective crop, as it was also 
injured by the frosts. The crops of barley upon rich soils were too 
heavy, and the grain is there thin, high coloured, and: much of it 
unfit for malting. The best Barley is from medium loamy, and rather 
light sandy soils, and the produce upon such is: good. Oats were 
about an average crop per acre; but less land was sown with them 
than in some years. Beans fall far short of an average crop per acre; 


being deficient in bulk, with remarkably short pods ; and there has ‘sel- 

dom been so few acres grown in this county. ‘Peas were the most 

defective crop, being almost totally destroyed by vermin. The stack- 

yards are fuller of culmiferous produce than for many years, particu- 

larly of Wheat ; but much of it will not yield well from the straw. 
In consequence of the prevailing drought, Pastures were much 
VOL, XX. NO. 380, K k 
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burnt up in the Trent Vale, and in the north of the county. . Turnips 
have faiied there, and in great part of Yorkshire ; whilst in the cen- 
tre, and on the western side of the county, frequent showers having 
fallen, turnips are a good crop, and there has been plenty of grass. 
Potatoes are of good quality, and a full average crop. The produce 
of Hops in the southern and western plantations, is greatly above an 
average crop; but many hops are much damaged by the mould. 
A few plantations in this county had full crops. of superior quality. 
Several tiad nearly average crops of inferior hops; but the greatest 
number were short of quantity, and of very indifferent quality. There 
was a great show of Hops at Retford fair, on the 2d instant. The 
prices for North Clays were from 2/, 12s. 6d. to Si. 10s.:per cwt. ; 
and for Yearling ditto, from 2/. 10s. to 4/..10s. per cwt. .As the 
greatest part of the best hops were disposed of on that day, and 
many fresh buyers came on the 4th, prime Hops advanced: 10s. per 
cwt., whilst a great proportion of the inferior remained unsold. The 
best Kent and Sussex Hops were sold at from 4d. to 4J. 4s. per cwt. 

Fat Beef is worth from 8s. to-9s. per stone ; aud Sheep, from, 8d. 
to 9d. per lib. Pigs are from 8s. to 86. 6d. per stone, sink. offal. 
Store Beasts and Sheep are well sold; but: Wethers, at .Weighton 
great fair, were disposed of at low prices, as turnips are there very 
inferior. Long Wool has advanced im price ; and there are many 
buyers who offer 42s. per tod for large quantities. Good Horses are 
well sold. : 

Wheat is worth more than it was a few weeks ago. The present 
prices are from 60s. to 70s.—Best Old, 74s. The best Barley has 
been briskly sold at from 38s. to 42s. for malting: not much of the 
inferior is yet come to market. Oats are from 22s. to 26s. Fine old 
Oats about 30s, per quarter. Very few. Beans or Peas are seen in 
the markets. Linseed Cakes have advanced to 12/.12s. per ton at 
the miil. New Milk Cheese has sold at from 60s. to 70s. per 
120 lib. ; 

There has been plenty of work for the agricultural Jabourers, who 
have seldom been in more comfortable circumstances ; but great dis- 
tress still prevails in the manufacturing districts; and most liberal 
subscriptions are now making for the workmen. The wages for 
farming servants are rather lower than were obtained last year.— 
October 23d.\. 

Quarterly Report for Glamorganshire. 

Last time I addressed you, I hinted that I did not think that this 
year’s crop would turn, out well to the bushel when it came to be 
ubrashed. It is now become.a general outcry through the country, 
how little corn there is in the straw this season ; and the samples are 
not to be compared with those of last year. It is therefore the opi- 
nion of a great many, that unless there be some measures adopted 
for the better regulation.of the importation of Foreign Corn, the 
farmers can never stand, ; 
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A better harvest for getting on with labour than the one we had 
this year, we could not wish for; and very little of the produce of 
the earth was lost, except it might be in some places for the want of 
hands to cut it down, which were very scarce, and wages very high, 
Were the stackyards to yield according to their bulk, 1 may venture 
to say, that it would be as large a crop aa ever was. known, The 
weather through the last month, and up to the 19th of this, has prov- 
ed very favourable for Wheat sowing. Yet a good deal. remains to 
sow ; for, owing to its coming off so very fast last year, farmers are 
rather shy to sow early, for fear that they may fall into the same 

rror. 

Most farmers have got their Seed Clover put together; but they 
fear that it is but inditterently filled from its present appearance, The 
Turnip crops: look well, and the fields are still covered. with grass; so 
that we need not expect Stock to fall much in value for some time to 
ceme. _ At our late fairs, Stock has sold better than has been known 
fora good many years; and this, we may say, is the only thing the 
farmers have to. depend. upen; for Corn is sunk very low, and not 
much in demand. 

The state. of our markets is as follows—Wheat, 9s. 6d.; Barley 
4s. Gd. to 5s. ; Oats, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per bushel Winchester. ' 

Our Meat markets are—Beet, 7d, to,74d.; Mutton, 74d. to 8d. ; 
Pork,. 7d. per lib. of 16 ownces.——Uctober 25th. 





APPENDIX. vo BRANCH I 


Thoughts on the Agricultural Question. 


By Six Joun Srncratr. 


FWe regret that this Article was not received till the present Num- 
ber was nearly completed ; so that at present we can only give the 
worthy Baronet’s conclusions. J 


Ler us now proceed to state, how, under a judicious system, ma- 
nufactures and agriculture may mutually promote each other's pro- 
sperity. 

' 3 The manufacturer ought to be compelled, (unless in times of 
famine ot of great scarcity) to depend upon the productions of his own 
country for subsistence ;'and, in return, he ought to havea decided 
preference in supplying his own countrymen with manufactured goods ; 
and he would soon be satisfied, that the home market was the most 
certain, and always the most advantageous. 

2. The richer the’ agriculturist becomes by the prices given for 
the articles he produces, and the certainty of their sale ; the more 
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are the quantities of manufactured goods which he consumes, and 
the greater is the general prosperity of the country. The farmer is, 
in fact, the first link in the great chain of national circulation. By 
bettering his condition, therefore; the whole community prospers. This 
evidently appeared from’ the power aud strength which this coun- 
try enjoyed during the course of the late war, when its agriculture 
flourished. +a 

From a general state of prosperity, thus obtained, there arises a 
great demand, over the whole country, for a variety of foreign pro- 
ductions. 

3. When foreign productions are thus called for, it induces fo- 
reigners to send to Great Britain for manufactured goods in return ; 
a demand which increases in proportion to the British demand for 
those productions. The intercourse which thus takes place, is natu- 
ral and legitimate, and advantageous to all parties; whereas, the 
plan of exchanging manufactures for corn, is destructive to the coun- 
try that imports the corn (sapping the very foundation of its solid 
prosperity ) ; must occasion, as itis now doing, infinite distress ; and, 
if persevered in, must terminate in utter ruin. 

For one country, indeed, to be dependent on another for subsist- 
ence, except from necessity, is a system which can only be founded 
on insanity. How many accidents may not happen to prevent a sup- 
ply! The crops may fail in the country whence supply is expected ; 
wars may take place, which may prevent the intercourse that has 
been established between the supplying and the dependent nation ; 
the former may not want the manufactures of the other; and the lat- 
ter may not be able to pay for the corn it requires, even with the 
sacrifice of all the precious metals in its possession ; the demand may 
become so great, that it cannot be supplied, more especially when 
domestic agriculture is revived ; and if the supply required is very 
great, it may not be possible to procure shipping adequate to the 
conveyance ; or its arrival may be delayed by frosts, storms, and ad- 
verse winds, while the people are perishing from want, or fighting 
with each other for food. 

On the whole, nothing can save this country from the most fatal 
calamities, but the restoration of that system under which we former- 
ly flourished ; and by the superior excellence of which, we were en- 
abled to save ourselves, and Europe, from subjugation. It rested 
solély upon two principles, 1. An abundant circulation; and, 2. Agri- 
cultural exertions, Our distresses are owing, not to our passing from 
a state of war to that of peace; but.to our abandoning a wise sys- 
tem, sanctioned by experience; and our attempting, in its stead, 
to establish another, big with ruin!!! . 
Retrace our steps, and there is an end to our calamities. 
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Aberdeenshire, Reports from, 99, 226, 485. 

Agricultural gleanings, 129— intelligence, 97, 224, 352, 484—peti- 
tions, 69, 383. 

Aiton, William, Esq. on the want of employment and pauperism, 596. 

Annandale, Upper, Reports from, 99, 227, 486. 

Arable \and, conditions proposed for leases of, 31—arrangement of 
crops on, 32—general divisions of, 40—remarks on these condi- 
tions, 179, 204, 424. 

Ayrshire, Reports from, 100, 228, 354, 487. 


B 

Banffshire, Reports from, 101, 231, 355, 488. 

Barley, objections to the time allowed for steeping it for malt in Scot- 
land, 482. 

Berwickshire, Reports from, 102, 229, 356, 489. 

Birds’ nests, esteemed by the Chinese as food, account of, 134. 

Black spald, on the disease in cattle so called, 160. 

Bones, used as manure in East-Lothian, 17. 

Botany, as connected with farming, 11—plants natural to different 
soils, 12—description of these plants, 140. 

Buckinghamshire, Reports from, 119, 247, 374, 506. 

Bug, London, an insect that infests apple trees, 196——method of de- 
stroying it, 293. 

Bull, John, the history of, and his three sons, 285. 


Cc 

Calves, mode of fatting, near London, and in Scotland, 66. 

Canals proposed in Forfarshire, 107. 

Cape of Good Hope, emigration to, 319. 

Catile reared without pasture, 86—diseases of, 160, 321, 395. 

Chateauvieux on the rural economy of France, 1. 

Chinese husbandry, 129—birds’ nests, 1$4——manners, 136. 

Clay ashes, their value as a manure, 153. 

Clover seeds recommended to be saved in Scotland, 163. 

Cocksfoot recommended for culture on mountains, 474. 

Commercial intercourse with France recommended, 295. 

Corn, average prices of in Scotland and England, 98, 225, 353—on 
the importation of, 165—quantity imported from 1812 to March 
1819, 353—on the relation between, and currency, 413. 
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Corn-Laws, on the proposed alteration of the, 68—petitions present- 
ed to Parliament regarding, 69, 383—history of, 386—objections 
to, answered, 388—their effect on foreign exchanges, 414. 

Cottage system, on the effects of the, 51—in Ireland, 54. 

Colton weavers, causes of the distress of the, $97. 

Cumberland, Reports from, 248, 375, 507. 

Currency and corn, on the relation between, 413. 

Curwen, Mr, his experiments on the rearing of cattle without pas- 
ture, 86—and with salt as a manure, 435. 


D 
Dairy, on the management and produce of the, 60—butter dairies, 
61—cheese, 63—fatting calves, 66. 
Damages against a surveyor for an erroneous report, 43. 
Disiillation, illicit, in the Highlands of Scotland, 361. 
Dum/fries-shire, Reports from, 104, 232, 358, 491. 
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E 
Emigration, thoughts on the expediency of, by the unemployed among 
the labouring classes, 257—to the Cape of Good Hope, 319, 
Employment, sources of, 399. 
England, its rural economy compared with that of France, 173— 
farming in the west of, 198. 
Exchanges, foreign, reguiated by corn, 414. 


F 

Fallow may be dispensed with on rich clays, 38—this doctrine object- 
ed to, 426. 

Farey, John, on road-making, 447. 

Farms, consequences of large and small, 173. 

Farmers, change in the characters of, 187—their servants’ wages pre- 
ferable to the rent, 310—petitions of, against the corn-laws, 69, 
383. 

Fearon’s Sketches of America, review of, 218. 

Fifeshire, Reports from, 105, 233, 359, 493. 

Fiorin recommended for culture on mountains, 468. 

Fisheries of the west of Scotland, 44. 

Flayders, report on the agriculture of, 333—form of leases in, 456. 

Flax, new method of steeping, 458. 7 

Forests, on the formation of, in the Highlands of Scotland, 420. 

Forfurshire, Reports from, 106, 360, 494. 

France, on the rural economy of, 1—less favourable to the improve- 
ment of the soil than that of England, 7—compared with that ot 
England, 173—farming in, 200, 295, 309. 


G 
Glamorganshire, letters from, 127, 255, 381, 514. 
Glasgow, letters from, 109, 234, 361. 
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Gordon, Sir Alexander, on wheel-carriages, 145—on working oxen, 
$04. 

Grain, export of, does not exhaust the soil, 18, 21. 

Gray, Andrew, review of his treatise on spinning machinery, 95. 

H 

Haddington, resolutions of the farmers of the county of, on the Corn- 
Laws, 383. ; 

Headrick, the Rev. James, on the fisheries of the west of Scotland, 
and the value of shells, as manure, 44—on the improvement of 
waste lands, 275. 

Highlands of Scotland, whins and broom recommended for culture in 
the, 282—and timber trees, 27, 29, 411— illicit distillation in the, 
$61—on the improvement of pastures, and formation of forests in 
the, 420. 

Horse, notes of a lecture on the parts of the, 57—rates at which em- 
ployed as stallions, 157—on the diseases of the eye ot, 266. 

Horse-races, the cause of the superiority of the English horses, 155. 

Howson, Dr William, on the culture and preparation of potatoes in 
Russia, 449. 

Hypothec, landlords’, servants’ wages preferable to, $10. 


I 
Improvements of waste lands, illustrations of, 275. 
Inverness-shire, Reports from, 110, 235, 362, 495. 
Ireland, effects of the cottage system in, 54. 


kK 
Kentucky, on the country, farming, and manners of the people of, 
$l. 
Kincardineshire, Reports from, 110, 236, 364, 496. 
Kirkeudbrightshire, Reports from, 112, 365, 497. 
Koster on wheel carriages, 189. 


L 

Lanarkshire, Reports from, 113, 238, 366. 

Lancaster, letters from, 120, 250, 376, 509. 

Land-measure, difference between surface and horizontal, 410. 

Land-surveyor, damages against a, for an erroneous report of the 
value of an estate, 45. 

Langholm, letters from, 114, 240, 369, 498. 

Leases, conditions proposed for those of arable land, $1—remarks 
on, 179, 204, 424—judgment of the House of Lords on the vali- 
dity of, 326—forms of, in Flanders, 4.56. 

Liverpool, letters from, 121, 250, 377, 511. 

Lothian, East, experiments with rape and bones as manures in, 13, 
17—Reports from, 115, 241, 369, 499. 

———, West, Reports from, 116, 245. 
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M 
M‘ Adam, Loudon, his improvements in road-making, 436. 
Maggots used as food by the Chinese, 133. 
Malt-tax, remarks on the late, as it applies to Scotland, 480. 
Manures, rape and bones, 13—salt, 24, 435—shells, 44—method of 
collecting, &c. in China, 129—clay-ashes, 153—sea-weed, 280— 
quantity that may be made from different crops, 429. 
Meal, quantity of, from the oats of the last five years, 307. 
Melville, Lord, his speech on the malt-tax, 481. 
Morayshire, Reports from, 243, 371, 501. 
Morton's revolving brake harrow, 479. 


N 
Norfolk, Reports from, 122, 252, 378, 512. 
Northumberland, Reports from, 123, 252. 
Nottinghamshire, Reports from, 124, 253, 379, 513. 


O 
Oats, comparative produce of the last five crops in meal, 307. 
Owen's New View of Society, review of, 90. 


Oxen, caution against working, 265—working them recommended, 
>? > 
304. 


P 

Palmer's account of Kentucky, 81. 

Parkinson, John, on the different varieties of wheat, 316. 

Pastures, on the improvement of in the Highlands of Scotland, 420. 

Pauperism, on the causes of, 404. 

Planting, expense and profit of, 27—Scots fir and larch recommend- 
ed, 29—and spruce fir, 411. 

Plants natural to different soils, 12. 

Perthshire, Reports from, 117, 246, 381, 502—minutes of the Farm- 
ing Society of, respecting the revolving harrow, 479. 

Poor, proposal for letting land to, 283. 

Poor-rates of England, 175, 198. 

Potatoes, on the culture and preservation of in Russia, 449—their 
preparation as an article of food, 451—quantity of starch in, 455. 

Prince of Wales Island, 134. 


Produce, comparative, of France and England, 178. 


Q 
Queensberry Leases, decision regarding the, 326. 
Queries as to tolls, 68—as to rent, 274. 


Questions between landlord and tenant, 202—as to landsurveying, 
411. 


R 
Radcliff; the Rev. Thomas, on the agriculture of Flanders, 333. 
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Rape, experiments with, as a manure, 13. 
Rent, abatements granted by landlords should not be withdrawn, 193 
—Ricardo’s doctrines on, objected to, 209—Queries as to, 274. 
Review of Owen’s New View of Society, 90—of Gray's Treatise on 
Spinning Machinery, 95—of Ricardo’s Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy and Taxation, 209—of Fearon’s Sketches of America, 218 
of Radclifi’s Report on the Husbandry of Eastern and Western 
Flanders, 333. 

Ricardo on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, review 
of, 209. 

Richardson, Dr, his Last Speech to the Scotch, 465. 

Road-making, M‘Adam’s improvements in, 436. 

Ross-shire, Reports from, 244, 372, 504. 

Russia, culture, &c. of the potato in, 449. 


S 

Salt as manure, 24, 435—tried for cattle in Aberdeenshire, 99, 226 
extracts from old writers on, 181]. 

Sandwith, Thomas, on the red water in cattle, $21. 

Saving Banks, abstract of the act for the protection of, in Scotland, 
8 8. 

Sheep, Scotch, caution against, 265. 

Shells used as manure, 44, 276. 

Sinclair, Sir John, on the agricultural question, 515. 

Soiling, objections to, 313. 

Spinning Machinery, review of Treatise on, 95. 

Spruce Fir, estimated profit of, in the Highlands of Scotland, 412. 

Stewart, Sir James, letter from, 463. 

Switzerland, state.of farming in, 201. 


T 

Telford, Mr, on road-making, 449. 

Tenant, new, should not take an assignation from the landlord to 
claims on his predecessor, 202. 

Tolls, query respecting, 68. 

Turf, on the transplanting of, 197, 314, 478. 

Tweeddale, Reports from, 118, 245, 373, 505. 


Vy U 
Vegetation, a table for marking the progress of, 67—remarks on, 
138. 
Vine, on the culture and produce of, 295. 
Usury Laws, considerations on the proposed repeal of, 167. 


W 
Wages, 102, 103, 106, 226, 230, 232, 356, 3: 58, 373, 491, 5 
Wailker, James, on road-making, 449. 
Vardrop, James, on the diseases of the eye of the horse, 226. 
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Warping land, profits of, 17. 


Wasle Lands recommended to be planted, 27—improvements of, il- 
lustrated, 275. 


Weather, register of, 118, 247, 382; 503. 

Weights and Measures, 25—standard of, in Scotland, 26—various, 
in use, 238. 

Wheat, on the different varieties of, 316. 

Wheel Carriages, observations on, 145, 189. 


Whins and Broom recommended for culture in the Highlands of 
Scotland, 282. 


Willows, prices of, 89. 
Wool, on the‘importation of, 165. 


¥ 
Yorkshire, East Riding, Reports from, 126, 254, 379. 
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D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 














PREMIUMS 


OFFERED BY 


TOME HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 
in 1819. 





HIGHLAND SOCIETY CHAMBERS, 
50. Freperick SrTrReer, 


Epinsurcu, January 28, 1819. 
The HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND does hereby ad- 
vertise, that the undermentioned PREMIUMS are to be given 
by the Society in the year 1819, &c. 
ESSAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONSTRUCTION OF KELP-KILNS. 


1st; A Piece of Plate, of Fifty Guineas value, will be awarded for 
the best and approved experimental Essay upon the Construction 
and Management ofa Kiln, or set of Kilns, which shall have been found 
to be effectual in burning Sca ware, both fresh and dried, into Kelp 
of good quality, having in view economy in the construction, and eco- 
nomy of fuel; with a comparative view of the quantity and quality of 
the kelp, when produced in the kilns, and when obtained in the com- 
mon mode. The essays to be accompanied with correct models or 
drawings of the kilns recommended, and with specimens of the kelp 
produced. 

SOWING THE SEEDS OF FOREST TREES. 

2d, A Piece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be given to the 
person who shall communicate to the Society the best and most sa- 
tisfactory details of the practice of Sowing the Seeds of Forest Trees 
“on waste or moor ground, founded on actual experiment ; describing 
the best method of sowing the various kinds of seed in all the differ- 
ent varieties of surface and soil which occur in such grounds ; the 
species of trees best adapted for raising in this way ; the best mode 
of protecting such as are liable to the depredations of vermin, and of 
promoting the growth of the plants during the first four years. This 
premium not to be decided till 10th November 1820. 


DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS INJURIOUS TO CROPS. 


3d, A Piece’of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be given for 
the best and approved Essay describing the various insects which are 
injurious to Crops, pointing out the most effectual means of destroy- 
ing them, and of repressing or preventing their ravages, without af- 
fecting the vegetables themselves. ‘ 

The author will observe, that drawings or specimens of the insects 
(and in their different stages, should they. undergo transformation), 
must accompany the essay; and that the premium will be awarded 
only to an essay founded on actual experiment, and containing infor. 
mation previously unknown to the public. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROADS. 

4th, A piece of Plate; of Fifty Guineas value, will be given for the 
best and approved Essay on the construction of Railroads, for the 
conveyance of ordinary commodities. . In this essay it will be essen- 
tial to keep in view how far railroads can be adapted for common 
use in a country, the means of laden carriages surmounting the ele- 
vations occurring in their course, and whether railroads of the wheels 
of carriages may be so constructed as to be applicable to ordinary 
roads, as well as to railroads, so that no inconvenience shall be ex- 
perienced on leaving either to travel on the other. The essay to be 
accompanied with such models or drawings as shall be sufficient to 
illustrate the statements it contains. 

It is desirable that some account should be given of the principal 
railroads in Britain, together with a brief history of their introduc- 
tion. 

FUEL. 


5th, A Piece of Plate, of Ten Guineas value, will be given for the 
best and approved Essay, founded on actual experiments on improv- 
ing the preparation of Peat for Fuel. This premium not to be de- 
cided until 10th November 1821. 

6th, A Piece of Plate, of Fifteen Guineas value, will be given for 
the best and approved plan, foutided on actual experiment, of pro- 
moting Heat in Cottages, both in respect to the most effectual and 
the most economical application of fuel. This premium not to be 
decided until 10th November 1821 ; and the essays must be accom- 
panied with such drawings or models as will illustrate the plan therein 
recommended. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

In all essays or communications, it is expected, that, when facts 
not generally known are stated, they will be authenticated by proper 
references, and also that the essays shall be written in a fair and le- 
gible hand. The Society would likewise recommend that one page 
of the folio may be left blank for any observations which may occur 
to members of the Society on perusal. 

The essays on subjects Ist, $d, and 4th, must be lodged at the 
Society's Chambers, on or before the 10th November 1819 ; the es- 
say on subject 2d by 10th November 1820 ; and the essays on sub- 
jects 5th and 6th, by 10th November 1821. 

A sealed note, containing the author’s name, and inscribed on the 
back with the motto or device of his essay or communication, must 
be lodged therewith ; and when the motto or device on the essay, or 
sealed note, is neglected by the author, such essay will not be allow- 
ed to compete for any premium. 

N. B.—None of the sealed notes, except those which bear the 
distinguishing motto or device of essays found entitled to tlie 
whole, or a part of the premium advertised, will be opened ; 
and the Society is to be at liberty to publish the essays, or 
extracts from them,-for which the premium, or any part of it, 
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shall be adjudged ; and such essays as are not found entitled 
to any premium, will, with the sealed notes, be returned to 
the authors when called for. 
Further, upon application from the gainers of those premiums, thie 
Society, in such cases as they may see proper, will allow them 
to be paid in money. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF GRAIN. 


I.—Dritvep WHEAT, 


In a District comprehending East Lothian, Berwick; and Rozburgh- 
shires. 

To the tenant who shall have the greatest extent of groud, withio 
the counties of East Lothian, Berwick, and Roxburgh, properly sown 
down in Drilled Wheat with a machine, crop 1819—A Piece of 
Plate of Twenty Guineas value. And to the tenant who shall have 
the next greatest extent, as aforesaid—A Piece of Plate of Ten 
Guineas value. 

The extent of ground not fo be less than 20 acres English mea- 
sure, on one farm. Competitors to ttansmit to the Secretary of the 
Society, between and the 20th March 1820, a certificate under the 
hand of a regular landmeasurer, specifying the extent of ground so 
sown down; with a particular account of the management of the 
ground, nature of the soil, the quantity of seed sown, the expense of 
preparing and manuring the land, sowing, hoeing, and reaping the 
crop, and the amount of the produce, compared with the extent, 
management, quantity of seed, expense and produce of wheat sown 
broadcast on ground of similar quality on the same farm, and espe- 
cially adverting to the comparative weights of the grain produced. 

N. B.—Those intending to compete are required to intimate, in 
writing, to the Secretary ; so that members of the Society, or 
a committee to be named, may have an opportunity of view- 
ing the operations. 


Il, Bartey, anp Bear or Bice, 


Of the Greatest Weight in the following Districts. 

1. Wigtonshire. 

2. That district of Dunbartonshire ftom the Leven to the Enrick, 
and of Stirling and Perth shires from the Enrick to Loch Katrine, 
comprehending the parishes of Drymen, Buchanan, Balfron, Fintry, 
Aberfoyle, Port, aud Callander, and that part of the parish of Kip- 
pen to the south of the turnpike road. 

3. The united parishes of Braemar gnd Crathie, and of Glengairn, 
Glenmuick, and Tullich, and the parishes of Cabrach, Strathdon, and 
Glenbucket, in the county of Aberdeen ; the parishes of Inveraven, 
Kirkmichael, and Aberlour; the countries of Auchindown and Glen- 
rinnes, and such other parts of the parish of Mortlach as are to the 
south and west of Hardhaugh, in the county of Banff. 
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To the tenant in each of the districts Nos. 1. and 2. above men- 
tioned, who shall raise Barley of the greatest weight, upon any farm 
within the district, crop 1820—A Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas va- 
Jue, or that sum in money. And to the tenant in each of the said two 
first mentioned districts, who shall raise Barley next in weight as 
aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the tenant in each of the districts Nos. 1. and 2. above men- 
tioned, who shall raise Bear or Bigg of the greatest weight, upon any 
farm within the district, crop 1820—A Piece of Plate of Ten Gui- 
neas value, or that sum in money. And to the tenant who shal] raise 
Bear or Bigg, next in weight, in each of the said two districts as 
aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the tenant in the third district who shall raise Bear or Bigg, of 
the greatest weight, upon any farm within the district, crop 1520, a 
piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value, or that sum in money ; and 
to the tenant who shall raise Bear or Bigg next in weight in said 
third district—Ten Guineas. 

N. B.—The barley, or bear and bigg, in any of the cases, not to 
be less than 20 bolls Linlithgow standard measure, and the 
whole quantity to be weighed between the 10th and 24th No- 
vember 1820, and the weight to be avoirdupois. The mea- 
sures and weight to be ascertained in the presence of, and 
certified by a member of this Society, or justice of peace, 
whose certificate shall be accompanied by the affidavit of the 
persons who actually weighed the grain. Ifthe weight shall 
be equal in competing for any of the premiums, the tenant 
who has the largest quantity to receive the highest premium ; 
but the same person not to receive the premium for bear and 
bigg as well as for barley, in the two districts where premiums 
for both are offered. ‘The certificates, and affidavits to be 
lodged at the Society’s Chambers, on or before 10th Decem- 
ber 1820. 

These premiums were given in three districts of Perth and Inver- 
ness shires in former years. If it shall be found that in the districts 
in which they are now offered, they may be attended with beneficial 
effects, as connected with the establishment of legal distilleries, they 
will hereafter be extended to other districts. 


: SHEEP DRAINS. 


PREMIUMS FOR MAKING SHEEP DRAINS IN THE FOLLOWING 
DISTRICTS. 
1. District in Stirling and Dunbarton Shires, viz. 

The range of hill and pasture grounds in the counties of Stirling 
and Dunbarton, bounded on the east by the turnpike road from 
Bannockburn to Stirling, on the north and west by the continuation 
of the same road from Stirling by Drymen Bridge to Dunbarton. 

To the tenant ip the district above described, who shall, betwixt 
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and 10th Navember 1819, make the greatest number of roods (not 
less than 6000 of 184 feet each rood) of sheep drains on his farm, at 
his own expence—Fifteen Guineas, or a piece of Plate of that value, 
in his option. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary, on or before the 20th 
of November 1819, certificates of the number of roods so made, 
and within what period. The certificates to be subscribed by two 
members of the Society, and to be accompanied with an account of 
the state of the ground previous to the improvement, together with a 
precise description of the mode in which it was effected. 


2. LANARKSHIRE. 


Similar premiums for making Sheep Drains are offered in the 
county of Lanark, to be competed for in 1820. 


INTRODUCTION OF WOOL-STAPLING IN SCOTLAND. 


To the Woolstapler who shall first establish himself in Scotland, 
betwixt and the first day of January 1820, in a situation to be ap- 
proved by the Directors—One Hundred Guineas. The woolstapler 
who intends to claim this premium, must, previous to settling, inti- 
mate his intention to the Society, and produce satisfactory testimo- 
nials of his qualifications. The premium not to be awarded until 
January 1823, upon satisfactory evidence being produced to the So- 
ciety of the exertions of the competitor, and the degree of success 
which has attended the establishment. « 

N. B.—The principal object of the Society in offering this pre- 
mium, is to evince its opinion of the advantages which would 
be derived from the introduction of woolstapling in Scotland ; 
and in the hope that proprietors of sheep-farms and wool- 
growers may adopt such measures as may secure that object, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SALT. 


The Duty on Rock Salt to be applied to purposes connected with 
agriculture, having been reduced, by an act passed in last session of 
Parliament, to 2s. 6d. per bushel, or 5/. per ton, the following Pre- 
miums are offered for experiments with Salt. 

I. ‘Yo the person in Scotland who shall make and report to the 

Society the best and satisfactory experiments on the effects of 
Salt as a Manure, in general—A Piece of Plate, of Thirty 
Guineas value, or that sum in money. 

II. To the person in Scotland who shall make and report to the 
Society the best and satisfactory experiments on the effect of 
Salt in feeding and fattening live stock—A piece of Plate of 
Thirty Guineas value, or that sum in money. 

It is required that the extent of land to be treated with salt shall 
not be less than five English acres ; and that the number of live stock, 
in the feeding of which salt is used, shall not be fewer than five black 
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cattle and twenty sheep. The respective reports must distinctly 
specify the nature of the experiments, and how often repeated ; the 
quantity and proportion of salt employed, and any other circum- 
stances connected with the subject, which may be considered mate- 
tial. The reports to be lodged at the Society's Chambers, on or be- 
fore the 10th November 1820, accompanied by certificates by two 
members of the Society, er by one member and a Justice of tle Peace, 
in support of the several matters therein detailed. 

N. B..—A farmer requiring Rock Salt, will procure from the 
nearest Excise officer, a certificate, of which the follewing is a 
copy— 

No. I. 


A certificate, to be given by an Oificer, to enable a Farmer to pro- 
cure Rock Salt, for feeding or mixing with the food of sheep 
and cattle, &c. 

‘* This is to certify, that is a Farmer residing 
at in the county of near my re- 
sidence ; and that he now occupies about acres of Jand, situated 
at and has not any certificate depending for Rock Salt, 
already received. Witness my hand, this day OP nus 

‘Officer of Division or Ride. 
District Gollection.” 


Upon the farmer trangmittmg the Excise officer's certificate, a- 
greeable to the above form, to Messrs Marshall, Northwich, Cheshire, 
proprietors of Salt Mines ; or to Messrs Horne and Stackhouse, of 
Liverpool ; either of these firms will immediately forward such quan- 
tity of impure Rock Salt as may be wished for. When sent to a port 
on the west coast of Scotland, the expense, duty included, will be 
about six guineas a ton; if sent to the east coast, about 4s. more. 

When the farmer receives the salt, he may, if necessary, transfer 
any portion-of it to another farmer, and for which purpose the near- 
est Excise officer will furnish him with a permit. 

The Excise officer will also furnish him with another certificate, to 
be filled up when the salt has been used ; and in which it is to be spe- 
cified in what manner and proportions the salt has been used; what 
description or number of cattle and sheep have been fed therewith ; 
in what way the same has been used as a manure; on what lands, 
and what benefits appear to have resulted therefrom. 

The permission to use the salt is not clogged with bonds or affida- 
vits. The word ‘ Farmer’ in the certificate is understood to apply to 
proprietors holding lands in their own immediate occupation. 

Some useful infor mation, on the use of salt as a manure, and in the. 
feeding of live stock, will be found in a publication by the Right 
Honourable Sir John Sinclair, a copy of which may be had by any 
person intending to compete for the premiyms, on applying at the 
Society's Chambers. 





PREMIUMS IN MONEY, 


¥QR ACTUAL IMPROVEM:NTS IN AGRICULTURE, AND MELIORATIXG 
THE BREED OF BLACK CATTLE, HORSES, AND SHEEP. 


CLASS I. 


Premiums for raising Green Crops and Artificial Grasses in the follow- 
ing Districts of the counties of Argyll, Nairn, Inverness, and ‘Orkney 
and Shetland, 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
The Islands of Ilay and Jura, in the county of Argyll. 


To the actual farmer, being a tenant holding directly of the propri- 
etor in the 1st district, who, on a farm not exceeding 15/. sterling of 
yearly rent, shall have the greatest extent (not less than one acre ‘and 
a half Scots measure) of his arable land under a turnip crop, three 
times hoed in the year 1819—Four Guineas: 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said Ist district, renting 
jands as above specified, who shall have the next greatest extent (not 
less than one Scots acre) of his arable land under turnips as aforesaid 
—Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said Ist district, renting 
lands directly of the proprietor, above 15/. and under 40/. sterling of 
yearly rent, who shall have the greatest extent (not less than three 
‘Scots acres) of his arable land under a @fop of tyrnips, three times 
hoed in 1819—Seven Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said district, renting lands 
above 15/., and under: 40/. as aforesaid, who shall have the next 
— extent (not less than two Scots acres)— Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the Ist district, rgnting 
lands as aforesaid, not exceeding 15/. sterling yearly, who shalF have 
the greatest extent (not less than one acre and a half Scots measure) 
of his arable land well cleaned, and properly sown down with a crop 
of red clover and rye-grass in 1819; which crop shall be carefully 
protected from eattle, sheep, &c. after the grass seeds are sown, ane 
inade into hay in 1820, for the first year’s cutting —Six Guineas. 

‘To the actual farmer, being a tenant renting lands not exceeding 
15/. sterling, who shall have the next greatest extent (not less than 
one Scots acre) under sown grasses, as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the Ist district, as aforesaid, 
renting lands above 15/., and under 40/. yearly, who shall have the 
greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his arable lands sown 
a with red clover and rye- grass, in 1819, and made into hay in 
1820, for the first year’s cutting—Seven Guineas, 

To the tenant renting lands above 15/. and under 40/., who shall 
have the next greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) under 
sown grasses, as aforesaid—T'ive Guineas, 













SECOND DISTRICT. 
The County of Nairn, including the parishes of Petty and Ardersier, 
in the county of Inverness. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the 2d district, who, on a 
farm not exceeding 20/. sterling of yearly -rent, shall have the great- 
est extent (not less than one acre and a half Scots measure) of his 
arable land under a turnip crop three times hoed in the year 1819— 
Four Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said 2d district, renting 
Jands as above specified, who shall have the next greatest extent 
(not less than one Scots acre) of his arable land under turnips as 
aforesaid—Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the 2d district, renting 
lands above 20/. and under 60/. per annum, who shall have the greatest 
extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his arable land under 
a crop of turnips three times hoed in the year 1819—Seven Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said 2d district, renting 
lands above 20/. and under 60/. per annum, who shall have the next 
greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) under turnips, in 1819, 
as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, renting 
Jands not exceeding 20/. sterling per annum, who shall have had the 
greatest extent (not less than one acre and a half Scots measure) of 
his arable land well cleaned and properly sown down with a crop of 
red clover and rye-grass ingi§15, which crop shall have been carefully 
protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass seeds are sown and 
made into hay in 1819, for the first year’s cutting—Six Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said 2d district, paying 
rent not exceeding 20/. sterling per annum, who shall have the next 
greatest extent (not less than one Seots acre) under sown grass, as 
aforesaid—Four Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being 9 tenant in the 2d district, renting 
lands above 20/. and under 60/. per annum, who shall have had the 
greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his arable land 
well cleaned and properly sown down with a crop of red clover and 
rye-grass in 1818, which crop shall have been carefully protected 
from cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass secds are sown and made into 
hay in 1819, for the first year’s cutting—Eight Guineas. 

To’ the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said 2d district, rent- 
ing lands above 20/, and under 60/. per annum, who shall have the 
next greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) under sown grasses 
as aforesaid—Six Guineas. 

THIRD DISTRICT. 
The county of Orkney and Shetland. 
I.— TURNIPS IN ORKNEY. 


To the actual farmer, being a small proprietor, or tenant, in Ork- 
ney, who, on a farm or possession not exceeding 10/, sterling of year- 
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ly value, shall have the greatest extent (not less than half a Scots 
acre) of his arable land under a Turnip crop, three times hoed in 
the year 1819—Three Guineas. ; 

To the actual farmer, whether small proprietor or tenant, in Ork- 
ney, renting or occupying lands from 10/. to 40/. sterling of yearly 
rent or value, who shall have the greatest extent (not less than three 

‘Scots acres) of his arable land under a Turnip crop, as aforesaid— 
Four Guineas. 

To the tenant, in Orkney, renting lands from 40/. to 801. Sterling 
of yearly value, who shall have the greatest extent (not less than five 
Scots acres) of his arable land under a crop of Turnips as aforesaid 
—Five Guineas. 

To the tenant, in Orkney, paying a yearly rent of SO/. Sterling, 
or upwards, who shall have the greatest extent (not less than ten Scots 
acres) under a crop of Turnips as aforesaid—A Piece of Plate of Ten 
Guineas value, with a suitable inscription, or that sym jn money, in 
his option. 

2. TURNIPS, SHETLAND, 


To the actual farmer, being a small proprietor or tenant, in Shet~ 
land, who, on a farm or possession, not exceeding 10/. Sterling of 
yearly rent or value, shall have the greatest extent (not. less than 
half a Scots acre) of his arable land under a Turnip crop, three times 
hoed, in 1819—Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, whether small propfietor or tenant, in Shet- 
land, renting or occupying lands, from 10/. to 302. Sterling of yearly 
rent or value, who suall have the greatest extent (not less than two 
Scots acres) of his arable land under a Turnip crop, as aforesaid— 
Four Guineas. 

To the tenant, in Shetland, renting lands from 30l. to 502. Ster- 
ling of yearly value, who shall have the greatest extent (not less than 


five Scots acres) of his arable land under a crop of Turnips, as afore- 
said—Eight Guineas. 


3. SOWN GRASSES, QRKNEY AND SHETLAND. 


To the actual farmer, being a small proprietor or tenant, in the 
county of Orkney and Shetland, occupying lands not exceeding the 
value of 10/. Sterling per annum, who shall have had the greatest ex- 
tent (not less than half an acre_Scots measure) of his arable land well 
cleaned and properly sown down with a crop of Red Clover and Rye- 
grass, in 1818, which crop shall have been carefully protected from 
cattle, sheep, &c, after the grass seeds are sown and made into hay, 
in 1819, for the first year’s cutting—Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmer in said county, whether proprietor or tenant, 
renting lands from 10/. to 40/. Sterling, who shall have the greatest 
extent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable land sown down, 
managed, protected, and the crop made into hay for the first year’s 
cutting, in 1819, as aforesaid—Five Guineas, 
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To the tenant in said county, who, on a farm not less than 400; 
nor more than 80/. Sterling of yearly rent, shall have the greatest 
extent (not less than eight Scots acres) of his arable land sown down, 
managed, protected, and the crop made into hay for the first year’s 
cutting, in 1819, as aforesaid—Seven Guineas. 

To the tenant in said county, paying 80/. Sterling or upwards of 
yearly rent, who shall have the greatest extent (not less than ten 
Scots acres) of his arable land sown down with Grass Seeds, manag- 
ed and protected as aforesaid, and the crop made into hay for the 
first year’s cutting, in 1819—A piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value, 
or that sum in money, in his option. 

N. B.—In offering the premiums for Turnips, agreeably to the 
wishes of the resident members, the 3d district is separated into 
two divisions; the same would have been done as to Sown 
Grasses ; but the premiums having been advertised for these, last 
year, to be competed for in 1819, could not be altered. It is 
proposed, however, to divide Orkney from Shetland .in offering 
the premiums for Sown Grasses as well as Turnips in 1820. 

Certificates as to the premiums for Turnips and Sown Grasses are 
to be subscribed by two Members of the Society, or by one 
Member, along with a Justice of the Peace, or the Minister of 
the parish; and must specify the particulars in the respective 
articies above-described, with any other circumstances relative 


to the mode of cultivation, which may appear material. The 
fi 


certificates must fufther specify the amount of rent paid by the 
tenant ; and in the event of the whole, or a part of such rent, 
being payable in grain, the same is to be converted into money 
at the fiar prices of the counties tor the preceding year; and 
in the case of small proprietors in the county of Orkney and 
Shetland, the rent of their property, or the rent at which it 
would Jet to a tenant, must likewise be duly certified. Certi- 
ficates (excepting as to the sown grasses in the first district) to 
be transmitted to the Secretary by the 10th of December 1819. 

If several small tenants are joined in a farm under 40/. of rent, 
and compete for the premiums, the ground on which they com- 
pete must be in one and not in several pieces; and no more than 
five tenants shall be allowed to compete jointly, whatever their 
rent may be. : 


CLASS Il. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED or BLACK CATTLE 
IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 


1. The parishes of Strathdon, Glenbucket, Alford, Kinnethmont, 
Towie, Keig, Kilérummie, Clatt, Forbes and Kearn, Lochel, Cush- 
nie. Touch, Auchindore, Echt, Midmar, Monymusk, and Cluny; in 
Aberdeenshire. 
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2. The parishes of Kirkmichael, Inveraven, Mortlach, and Aber- 
jour, Banftshire, and Cabrach, and Knockandow, in Aberdeen and 
Moray shires. 

3. The parishes of Alness, Kiltearn, Dingwall, Fodderty, Contin, 
and Urray, in the counties of Ross and Cromarty. 

4. The county of Caithness. 

5. The united parishes of Braemar and Crathie, Glengairn, Glen- 
muick and Tullich, Aboyne, Lumphannan, Kincardite O'Neill, 
Strachan, Birse, Coul, Tarland, Migvie, Coldstone, and Banchory, 
in Aberdernshire. 

6. The following parishes of the Western or Dunblane district of 
Perthshire, viz. Dunblane, Kilmadock, Callender, Lecropt, Port, 
Aberfoyle, Kincardine, Comrie, and Balquhidder, and that part of 
Kippen within the county-of Perth. 

7. The following parishes in Stirling and Dunbarton shires, viz. 
Drymen, Buchannan, Balfron, Fintry, Gargunnock, these parts of 
Kippen lying within the county of Stirling, Killearn, Strathbiane, 
Kilmaronock, East Kilpatrick, and that part of Bonhiil on the east of 
the river Leven. 

8. The following part of the district of Weem, Perthshire, viz. 
from Kenmore to Balnaguard, upon the south bank of the river Tay, 
and from the Kirkton of Fortingall (including the Glenlyon estate in 
the neighbourhood), to Logierait, on the banks of the rivers Lyon 
and Tay. 

9. The parishes of Maxton, Lessudden, Lilliesleaf, Bowden, Ash- 
kirk, ‘Selkirk, Galashiels, Merton, Earlstoun, Gordon, Legerwood, 
Lauder, and Stow, in the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
and Mid-Lothian. 1 

10. The island of Skye, divided as follows, viz. 

1, The parishes of Strath and Sleat ; 

2. The parishes of Portree, Snizort, and Kilmuir, including 
Rasay, &c. 

3. The parishes of Waternish, Durinish, Minginish, and 
Bracadale. 

il. The fshands of Lewis and Harris. 

For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, being the property 
and in the possession of any tenant in each of the nine districts first 
above described, and kept on his farm or town within the district, 
from the ist day of June to the day of competition—Ten Guineas. 

For the second best Bull, from two to seven years old, belonging 
to and in the possession of any tenant, in each of the nine districts 
first above mentioned, and kept by him on his farm or tewn within 
the district for the aforesaid period—Five Guineas. 

For the best Quey, of two years old, the property of and bred by 
any tenant in each of the said nine districts first above mentioned— 
Five Guineas. 

For the secdnd best Quey, of two years old, the property of and 


bred by any tenant in each of said first mentioned nine districts— 
Three Guineas. 








————— 
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For the best Bull in each of the three divisions of the island of 
Skye, the property of tenants paying rent not exceeding 30/. Sterling 
per annum, of the age and under the regulations above prescribed, as 
to property and possession—Eight Guineas. 

For the second best Bull in each of the three divisions of Skye, as 
aforesaid—Five Guineas. : 

For the best Bull-in the islands of Lewis and Harris, of the age 
and under the regulations above prescribed as to property and pos- 
session—Ten Guineas. 

For the second best Bull in the islands of Lewis and Harris, as 
aforesaid—Seven Guineas. 

For the third best Bull in the islands of Lewis and Harris—Five 
Guineas. 

The following members of this Society (as members only, or their 
factors in their absence can be named), are hereby appointed Judges 
tor the several districts and divisions, in the order above mentioned. 

For the First District, Sir Archibald Grant of Monymusk, Bart. ; 
Col. Sir Alexander Leith, younger of Freefield ; Sir H. N. Lums- 
den of Auchendoir ; Charles Forbes, Esq. of Edinglassie, M. P. ; 
General Hay of Rannes; John Gordon, Esq. of Cluny; James 
Mansfield, Esq. of Midmar; Charles Gordon, Esq. of Wardhouse ; 
Major Leith Hay, younger of Rannes; John Farquharson, Esq. of 
Haughton ; Andrew Farquharson, Esq. of Breda; the Rev. Dr For- 
bes of Strathdon, and any other members resident in the district ; 
three to be a quorum. Sir H. N. Lumsden to be convener. 

For the Second District, George Macpherson Grant, Esq. of Bal- 
lindalloch, M. P.; James Shearer, Esq. of Buchromb ; Major John 
Gordon; Major Stewart Pittyvaich; Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, 
and James Gordon, Esq. at Laggan; Captain Grant, at Tombreck- 
achie; Captain Gordon, Minmore ; Robert Gordon, Esq. at Crough- 
lie ; Captain Macgregor, Delavorar ; and the Factors for the Duke 
of Gordon and the Earl of Fife, for that district ; three to be a quo- 
rum. Ballindalloch, in his absence Major Gordon and. Captain 
Grant, or either of them, to be conveners. 

For the Third District, Sir George S. Mackenzie of Coul, Bart. ; 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. of Hilton; G. F. Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Allangrange ; Hugh Munro, Esq. of Teaninich ; Alexander Fraser, 
Esq. of Inchcoulter ; Murdoch Mackenzie, Esq. of Ardross; and 
John Mackenzie, Esq. of Kincraig; or any three ofthem. Sir George 
Mackenzie, in his absence Hilton, to be convener. 

For the Fourth District, the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair ; 
Bart.; Sir Benjamin Dunbar, Bart; George Sinclair, Esq. M. P. ; 
James Trail, Esq. of Hobister ; James Horne, Esq. of Langwell; Ben- 
jamin Williamson, Esq. of Marlefield ; William Horne, Esq. young- 
et of Stircock ; William Sinclair, Esq. of Freswick ; James Sinclair, 
Esq. of Forss; John Sinclair, Esq. of Barrock; and John Gordon, 
Esq. of Swinzie ; three to be aquorum. Mr Trail to be convener. 

For the Fifth District, the Earl of Aboyne; the Earl of Fife ; 
Lord Strathaven; Peter Gordon, Esq. of Abergeldie ; William Far- 
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quharson, Esq. of Monaltry ; Archibald Farquhafsdén, Esq. of Fin- 
zean; the Factor on Lord Aberdeen’s estate in that district; and the 
Factor on the estate of Invercauid.; or any three of them.—The Eari 
of Aboyne, in his absence, Monaltry, to be convener. 

For the Sixth District, the Earl of Moray ; Hon. P. Drummond 
Burrell ; Sir John Macgregor Murray ; and Sir Alexander Campbell, 
Barts. ; James Stirling, Esq. of Keir ; Lieutenant-General Grahame 
Stirling ; H, H. Drummond, Esq. younger of Blair Drummond; 
Alexander Buchanan, Esq. of Arnprior, and any other members 
resident in the district ; three to be a quorum.—The Earl of Moray 
to be convener. 

For the Seventh District, the Duke of Montrose; W. C. C. Gra- 
hame, Esq. of Gartmore ; H. Macdonald Buchanan, Esq. of Druma- 
kill; Peter Speirs, Esq. of Culcruich ; John Buchanan, Esq. of Ar- 
doch; Captain Smollet of Bonhill; Robert Muirhead, Esq. of Croy- 
leckie ; John Ure, Esq. of Croy Cunningham ; Peter Buchanan, Esq. 
of Auchmar ; Samuel Cooper, Esq. of Ballindalloch; and Archibald 
Edmonstone, Esq. of Spittal; three to be a quorum.—The Duke of 
Montrose, in his absence Mr M. Buchanan of Drumakill, to be con- 
vener. 

For the Eighth District, the Duke of Atholl; the Earl of Breadal- 
bane ; Lord Glenorchy ; the Honourable Baron Norton; Sir Neill 
Menzies, Bart.; Jeln Archibald Stewart, Esq. younger of Grand- 
tully ; Hope Stewart, Esq. of Ballechin; A. Menzies, Esq. of Pitna- 
cree ; Alexander Stewart, Esq. of Darculich ; Robert Stewart, Esq. 
of Garth ; Lieutenant-Colonel David Stewart; A. Macdonell, Esq. 
of Lochgary ; Robert Menzies, Esq. of Bolfracks; and Joseph Stew- 
art, sq, of Foss ; three to be a quorum.—Sir Neill Menzies to be 
convener, 

For the Ninth District, the Earl of Lauderdale; the Earl of Min- 
to; W. Elliot Lockhart, Esq. of Borthwickbrae, M. P.; George 
Bailie, Esq. of Mellerstahm; John Pringle, Esq. of Clifton; John 
Corse Scott, Esq. of Sinton; Walter Scott, Esq. of Abbotsford; 
Gilbert Innes, Esq. of Stow; James Pringle, Esq. of Torwoodlie.; 
John Borthwick, Esq. younger of Crookston; William Tait, Esq. 
of Pirn; George Bruce, Esq. of Langlie ; the Reverend Dr Douglas, 
at Galashiels, and any other members residing in the district ; three 
to be a quorum.—Mr Elliot Lockhart, in his absence Mr Pringle of 
Clifton, to be convener. 

For the First or Strath and Sleat division of Skye, Lachlan Mac- 
kinnon, Esq. of Corrychattachan; Alexander Macalister, Esq. of 
Strathaird; Norman Macdonald, Esq. of Barnisdale; Dr Mackinnon 
of Kyle ; the Reverend Mr Mackinnon of Sleat ; and Mr Elder, re- 
siding in Sleat, or any two of .them.—Corrychattachan to be con- 
vener. 

For the Secord or Portree Division, Lord Macdonald; James 
Macleod, Esq. of Rasay ; Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald of Lyndale ; 
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and John Macpherson, Esq. or any two of them —Rasay, in his als 
sence Mr Macpherson, to be convener. 

Kor the Third Divisien, John Norman Macleod of Macleod, Esq. 3 
Charles Grant, Esq. of Waternish, (in his absence his factor) ; Do- 
nald Macleod, Esq of Talisker ; and Captain Macleod of Gesto, or 
any two of them.—Mr Macleod of Macleod, in his absence his fac- 
ter, to be convener. 

For the Islands of Lewis and Harris district, J. A. Stewart Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. of Seaforth and Glasserton; A. N. Macleod, Esq. of 
Harris ; the Factor for Mr and Lady Stewart Mackenzie ; and Mr 
Stewart, factor to Harris, and any other members in the district.—~ 
Two to be a quorum.—Mr Macleod of Harris to be convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. The Convener, with the approbation of a quorum of the Judges 
for conducting the competitions in the nine districts first above de- 
scribed, are respectively authorized, in such cases as they shall sce 
proper, to divide the two premiums allowed for bulls, into three pre- 
miums, in such proportions as they shall approve, the first premium 
for bulls not being less than eight guineas; and in like manner to di- 
vide the sums allowed for queys into three premiums, fixing their 
amount. 

2. Further, at the several cattle competitions above mentioned, it 
shall be in the power of the Judges who attend, to withhold the pre- 
miums, in any case where it shall appear to them that the bulls or 
queys produced are of such an inferior kind as to render it inexpe- 
dient to award premiums to their owners. 

8. The times and places of competition are to be fixed by the con- 
veners, with the advice of at least a quorum of their respective com- 
mittees ; and the competitions are to take place between the first day 
of August and the first day of November next. 

4. The convener of each committee to give timely notice to the 
other Judges of the district or division, of the place and day of com- 
petition ; and to be particularly careful that the same be intimated at 
the several parish church doors within the district, for at least two 
successive Sundays previous to the competition. 

As these premiums were given in several of the above mentioned dis- 
tricts in 1818, and in some of them also in 1817, it is to be observed, 
that the Society does not admit a bull which may have gained the 
first premiuin, in a former year, to be produced in competition this 
year, in the same district. But a bull which may have gained the 
second premium may be allowed to compete for the tirst premium, 
either in the district in which he was formerly produced, or in another 
district. 

The same persons not to obtain first and second premiums for bulls, 
or first and second premiums for queys, in one year. 

In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premiums, a 
regular report, signed by all the Judges who attend the competition, 
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must be transmitted by the conveners, so as to be received by the 
Secretary on or before the 10th of December next; and which report i 
must specify the ages of the bulls and queys preferred; the length of | 
time the bulls have been in possession of the competitor; and, with 
respect to the queys, that they were bred by the competitors, and 
were their property on the day of competition ; the number of bulls 
and queys respectively produced thereat ; the names and designations 
of the persons to whom the premiums have been adjudged ; amount 
of premiums voted to each; and, in general, that all the rules of 
competition fixed by the Society, as above mentioned, have been | 
strictly observed ; and, in particular, that the previous intimation to 

the Judges, and advertisements at church-doors, were regularly made 
as required. 





CLASS IIL 


Premiums for Improving the BREED of WORK-HORSES in the 
Jollowing Districts of Argyll and Ross Skires. 


DISTRICTS, 


1. The district of Appin, from the ferry of Connal to the ferry of 
Ballychulish, including the island of Lismore. 

2. The north and east divisions of Ross-shire, containing the pa- 
rishes of Kincardine, Eddertoun, Tain, Tarbct, Fearn, Nigg, Logie ‘ 
Easter, Kilmuir Easter, and Resskeen. i 

For the best Stallion, frein three to twelve years old, for the im- 
provement of the breed of work-horses, the property, and in posses- 
sion of any person in each of the districts above mentioned, kept for 
the use of the district, and exhibited within the same, at such times 
and places as the committees aiter named shall fix, from the Ist day 
of May next to the day of ARR Ne che Guineas. 

For the best Brood Mare, for rearing work-horses, the property, 
and in possession of any tenant in each of said districts, from Ist 
January 1819 to the day of competition—Five Guineas. 

For the best three-year old Colt or Filly. the property of, and bred 
by any tenant in each of the two distrieis above mentioned—Three 
Guineas. 

The follewing Members of this Society are appointed committees, 
for regulating every thing relative to the competitions, aud 
judging thereat, viz. 

For the first, or Appin district—Sir John Campbell of Ardnamur- 
chan, Bart.; Alexander Maclean, Esq. of Ardgower; Rekert Dow- 
nie, Esq. of Appin; John Campbell, Esq. of Lochend ; and Charles 
Stewart, Esq. of Ballychulish, or any two of them.—Mr Downie te 
be Convener. 
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For the 2d district, Donald Macleod, Esq. of Geanies; ASneas 
Bruce Macleod, Esq. of Cadboll; Roderick Macleod, Esq. M. P.; 
Hugh Monro, Esq. of Teaninich ; John Mackenzie, Esq. of Kin- 
craig; Walter Ross, Esq. of Nigg; Murdocli Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Ardross ; George Mackenzie, Esq. of Tarrel, and any other Mem- 
bers resident in the district, or any three of them.—Geanies to be 
Convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


The times and places where the stallions are to be exhibited, for 
the use of and within the districts, and also the time and place of 
competition for the premiums, are to be fixed by the convener of 
each district, with the advice of at least a quorum of the committee ; 
and the times and places where the stallions are to be exhibited, and 
also the times and places of competition for the premiums, to be pub- 
lished by the convener, at the several church doors within the dis- 
trict, in due time, and in such other manner, as shall be thought most 
effectual for the information of those concerned. 

The competition for the premiums must take place betwixt the 
10th of August and the Ist of November next; and, when fixed, 
timely notice to be given by the convener to the other judges of the 
district, of the place and day of competition. 

In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premiums, a 
regular report, subscribed by ai! the judges who attend the competi- 
tion, must he transmitted by the Convener, so as to reach the Secre- 
tary, on or before the 10th of December next; and which report must 
specify the age of the stallions preferred; the period the stallions and 
brood mares have been in the possession of the competitors ; and, 
with respect to the colts or fillies, that they were bred by the compe- 
titors, and were their property on the day of competition; the num- 
ber of stallions, brood mares, and colts ‘or fillies respectively pro- 
duced; the names and designations of the persous to whom the pre- 
miums have been adjudged; and, in general, that the intimation at 
the church doors, and other rules of competition, were duly attend- 
ed to. 


CLASS IV. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED or SHEEP, tn THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICT OF PERTIISIIIRE; Viz. 


The Parishes of Methven, Moneydie, Redzorion, and Auchtargaven. 


‘For the best pen of short-woolled Ewes, the property of any te- 
nant within the district, and which shall be certified, in October 1820. 
to have been at least one year in his possession—Jen Guineas, 

The pen to consist of five Ewes. 
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For the second best pen, the property of any tenant in the dis- 
trict, and kept in his possession as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

For the best pen of long-woolled Ewes, under the like conditions 
as to property, and possession, and number—Ten Guineas. 

For the second best pen as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

The competition for the premiums to take place between the Ist 
day of June and Ist November 1820; and the same regalations as 
are fixed for Black Cattle Shows, in regard to fixing the time and 
place of competition ; the previous intimation to judges and compe- 
titors ; the power of the Judges to withhold the premiums, if the 
stock produced shall appear to be of such an inferior kind as to ren- 
der it inexpedient to award premiums to their owners ; and the man- 
ner in which the Reports are to be certified and transmitted, are 
hereby declared to be applicable to the premiums for sheep. The 
Judges, in deciding the premiums for Sheep, will have regard both 
to the wool and carcase of the animal. 

The following members of this Socicty are hereby appointed Judg- 
es, for awarding the Sheep premiums; viz. the Duke of Atholl— 
Lord Lynedoch—R. Smyth, Esq.of Methven—John Robertson, Esq. 
of Tullibelton—William Macdonald, Esq. of St Martins—Robert 
Greme Esq., advocate—Anthony Maxwell, Esq. of Cultoquhey— 
and Andrew Murray, Esq. of Murrayshall—three to be a quorum. 
—Mr Greme, Convener. 


PREMIUM FOR RECLAIMING DRIFT SAND IN THE 
HEBRIDES AND COUNTY OF ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND. 


As it is understood, from some experiments which have been made, 
that the extensive tracts of blowing sand in the Hebrides, &c. which are 
at present not only altogether unproductive, but from which serious 
injury to the adjoining cultivated and pasture lands frequently arises, 
may be fixed and rendered productive, the Society offers the follow- 
ing premiums, to induce proprietors and tenants to make the neces- 
sary experiments. 

To the person in the Hebrides, and the Islands of Orkney and 
Shetland, who shall, betwixt and the Ist June 1820, reclaim and 
bring into useful permanent Pasture the greatest extent (not less than 
50 Scots acres) of Drift or Blowing Sand, at present in a barren 
and unproductive state—the Society's Gold Medal, or Fifty Guineas. 

To the person who shall reclaim the next greatest extent—Ten 
Guineas. 

N. B. In order to entitle competitors to claim the premiums, it is 
required, that the tract of blowing sand reclaimed shall be sown 
with perennial plants or grasses, on or before the Ist August 
1820, and that it shall be found to exhibit a proper compacted 
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sward, with the appearance of permanency, in the summer and 
autumn of 1822. Certificates in favour of competitors must be 
subscribed by two members of the Society, or by one member 
and a Justice of the Peace, who shall have inspected the im- 
provement, specifying, from their own knowledge, the several 
particulars above mentioned, and are to be ‘accompanied with 
a distinct account, subscribed by the claimant, of the state of 
the field previous to commencing the improvement ; the mode 
in which it has been conducted, and the appearance of the fielil 
at the different stages of the operations; the names and proper- 
ties of the plants sown, with any other particulars connected 
with the subject, of which it may be important for the Society 
to be possessed ;—the extent reclaimed to be certified by a land- 
measurer, and a specimen of the sand transmitted with the 
certificates. Certificates to reach the Secretary on or before 
the 10th December 1822. Persons intending to compete for 
the premiums will find some useful information in Dr Walker's 
Economical ‘History of the Hebrides, under the article ‘ Sand 
Drift. ’ 


PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 


The Highland Society, finding that premiums to ploughmen, for 
improvement in ploughing, are now very generally given over tie 
country, by the resident gentlemen and local Agricultural Societies, 
has resolved to discontinue them, at least for the present; but be- 
ing desirous of encouraging improvement in this branch of husband- 
ty, the Society, under the regulations prescribed by former adver- 
tisements, will give its Silver Medal to the ploughman found to be 
the best at such competitions, upon a report of one or more mems 
bers of the Highland Society, who may have attended them. 


By order of the Directors, 


LEWIS GORDON, Dep. Sec. 
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